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uch like John Cage in his book 

Notations (1968), | find it neces- 

sary to explain the nature of this 
book and its layout. This book also hopes 
to explore the new developments in musi- 
cal notation just as Cage's book did, Every 
score/image contained within these two 
covers was submitted to me by compos- 
ers, publishers, or families of composers 
for the explicit purpose of coexisting in this 
anthology, arranged not by type of music 
but alphabetically. Composers were asked 
to contribute partial samplings of one or 
more compositions. It was their option to 
include a statement or description with 
their composition for the reader, 

Scores without composer statements, 
with no text, just titles to accompany them, 
truly stand on their own as works of aesthetic 
beauty, In the true spirit of Cage, | collected 
works of creative freedom, and indeed the 
possible perceived randomness of the col- 
lection has a far greater visual interest and 
cohesiveness truly furthering Cage's initial 
concept of showcasing these extraordinary 
compositions. 
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Some of the participating. composers 
were commissioned to write essays for 
Notations 21. They were-asked to-use this 
book as an open forum, and no length or 
topic was specified, except that it relate 
somehow to notation, contemporary mu- 
sic, graphic scores, or the compositional 
process. | received a wealth of documents: 
all completely fascinating and unique; true 


_ testaments to the artists that they are: 


| sincerely hope that this book motivates 
the reader to further research contempo- 
rary music and the artists that-compose it, 
to seek out their recordings, attend perfor- 
mances, and support the arts in education, 
We live in an incredible time in-music his- 
tory—here is only a small sampling of the 
evidence. 


Theresa Sauer 
2008 
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Henrik Colding-Jorgensen; Chaos. For instrumental ensemble, Used by permission of Henrik Colding-Jorgensen, © 1982. 
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he music history taught to West- 
ern scholars typically impresses 
the idea that creativity and inno- 
vation in composing have held 
infinite possibilities while confined to the clef 
and staff of traditional notation. However, in 
the 20th century, particularly in the post- 
atomic age, new notational forms began to 
emerge, and composers were challenging 
the idea of the score. Earle Brown, one of 
these first innovators, described his under- 
standing of these new notational develop- 
ments in the following way: “There must be a 
fixed (even flexible) sound content, to estab- 
lish the character of the work, in order to be 
called ‘open’ or ‘available’ form. We recog- 
nize people regardless of what they are do- 
ing or saying or how they are dressed if their 
basic identity has been established as a con- 
stant but flexible function of being alive.” 'In 
other words, the identity of notation comes 
from its purpose for the creation of music, 
a phenomenon that can allow for spectac 
ular variations in musical scores. | have ex- 
amined this phenomenon and the impact it 
has had on performance, as well as our col- 
lective consciousness as consumers of art 
and,music. My own research has led me in 
many directions, to many different compos- 
ers, and their varied styles; the results of this 
research comprise Notations 21. 
Composers from over fifty nations are 
represented in this book, from Denmark to 
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Korea, from Uganda to Mexico,.Many are 
world travelers, truly cosmopolitan In their 
understanding and appreciation of the 
world's cultures; their music reflects-both 
their existence in the modern global village 
and their own heritage. No tonger timited 
by the knowledge of their teachers, a-com- 


poser today can learn from or collaborate. 


with a contemporary who lives half awortd 
away. Like R. Murray Schafer suggests, peo- 
ple “echo the soundscape in language and 
music," * and now, the soundscape has ex- 
panded to include the entire globe. 

The backgrounds and.personal histories 
of the composers also imprint themselves 
upon the compositions they create. Many 
composers rely on their scientific minds, us- 
ing the latest computer technologies to ex- 
pand the definitions of music, Others come 
from the improvisational traditions of jazz, 
Some are inspired by modern pop culture; 
films, rock music, even comic books. They 
may be visual artists looking. to create mu- 
sic, or composers looking to create visual 
art. Poets and avant-garde performance 
artists seek to translate their unique mes- 
sages into visible sound. For some, their 
scores are products of their quest to use 
music as therapy. There are musicologists, 
educated by the greatest schools or self- 
taught, whose analyses of the most anclent® 
(or most recent) musical. developments.re- 
veal themselves in their creations, Genius 


takes many. forms, especially, so it seems, 
in the production of innovative scores. 
Indeed, composers who choose to make 
innovations.inthe field of notation or graph- 
ic scores represent various compositional 
ideals, as reflected in their philosophies. 
Their philosophies encompass the desire 
to improve communication amongst com- 
posers, performers, and audiences, to de- 
velop a wholly different language, to en- 
courage. creative improvisation, and-to 
challenge the way we understand music 
and sound. Some'seek to create from the 
viewpoint.of function, and others from the 
viewpoint of aesthetics. Still others seek 
to unlock the secrets of the human mind, 
the spirit, or the natural world through the 
forms of their music-to heal, and toenlight- 
en, These many fascinating philosophies 
result in.an amazing variety-of scores and 
notational styles, Not only do they look dif- 
ferent from the scores of traditional West- 
ern notation, but they are also performed 


‘differently with different mindsets, differ- 


ent structures, or even different sounds. To 
quote Sylvia Smith, the passionate curator 
of the long-running Scribing Sound exhibi- 
tion of music notations (1952-1984): "Even 
scores-that may appear similar-may actu- 
ally be extremely different in thelr notative 
function as different notative systems can 
use the same-symbols in much the same 


' way that different languages. can use some. 


a hede lopment of graphic scores 
-and innovative ‘notation ames an expan- 
sion of artistic freedom. Very frequently this. 


| ovisation: to musical forms that 
“are not static and predictable in nature. To 
“quote John Cage on improvisation: “My 
avorite- music-is the music| haven't yet 
“heard. | don’t hear the music | write: | write 
inorder to hear the music | have yet heard. 
“We are living ina periodin which many peo- 
ple have changed their mind about what the 
use of music is OF could be for ther.” * Inter- 
restngly, this greater freedom of expression 
“can reveal So. much about the composer as. 
“an artist and individual. As you may note 
as you’ experience each composer's score, 
“some compositions are given.a detailed in- 
“strumentation, some are noted as variable 
nstrumentation, and some do not spec ify 
trun mentation at all; each composer was» 
“asked about instrumentation, and many. 
preferred to allow / for flexibility, not only in 
terms of improvisation, but the performers. 
thE TISRIVES. Ua 
It has been noteworthy for me in my re-. 
earch for Notations 27. the ways in-which + 
“have come to understand the work of these 
ata Like the ethnomusicotogist” 
ere Feld, | have i myself faced with 


_humanit 
a this experie 
to. study he 


' 
-petief, ibytbec and acon: we call cul- 
ture, And we study It everywhere and any- 
Where We can, Our ultimate concern is with 


“people, with adequately and evocatively 


representing their experiential worlds, their 


* voices, their humanity.” ° As neither the indi- 


vidual nor the environment is a static entity, 
-music-and-art- become also fluid, chang- 
ing under different circumstances, devel- 
oping organically | in new ways, both visual 
“and aural. These changes are, in the opinion 
of Cage, “necessary in order to keep minds 
‘flexible. Otherwise, the mind becomes par- 
“alyzed...” 6 The innovators presented here- 
in have maintained the flexibility of their 
“minds, in keeping with the changes we 
“witness in our global culture. 

When | began. to contact composers to 
‘participate in Notations 27, | quickly discov- 
ered that Cage’ s Notations from 1968 was 
an influential and inspirational force in their 
‘lives, The encouragement | received from 
-alt of the composers with wnom | commu- 
“nicated was truly remarkable: it was time for 
“another collection. My endeavor is not only 
to introduce people to the fascinating world 


of innovative notation and’ graphic scores, 
but also to provide a forum for composers, 
a new way of bringing awareness of their 
compositions and philosophies to the fore- 
front of the musical collective conscious- 
ness, aided by new technologies and me- 
dia not available to Cage in the 1960s, 

| would like so much to thank all of the 
composers who participated in Notations 21. 
| owe everything to you and your endless 
supplies of talent. This book was completed 
in animpossibly short few months, an exhil- 
arating whirlwind of discovery, contact, col- 
lection, and creation, in order to be in print 
for the 40th anniversary of Notations, and 
| could not have managed without your pa- 
tlence and cooperation, However, since this 
project was completed so quickly, | regret 
not being able to contact and include more 
composers. | hope to create more editions 
of graphic scores and innovative notation, 
now the focus of my life's work, and hum- 
bly request that, if you are a composer who 
is not included in this book, to please ac- 
cept my apology and to please submit your 
scores tome, The publication of this book is 
not the end of the Notations 27 project, but 
just a beginning. 


bran Earle, and-David Ryan, on” Brown 's Available Farris: tonremptrary Music Making for Amateurs (CoMA), 2006. 
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VICTOR ADAN 


Work sketch by Victor Adan. 
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1. To serve as a kind of “aerial map," 
ful as an aid in understanding the overall 


structure of the piece during its study. 


2. To serve as an analogue, although 


very coarse and almost cartoonish, of the 
“general sounds resulting from the execu- 


tion of the analytical score, 
| leave to the performer the task of dis- 


covering the correspondences between the 
sounds produced and the various graphi- 


cal icons. 
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BETH ANDERSON 
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Beth Anderson; Tower of Power. For organ and quad tape. Used by permission of Beth Anderson, © 1973. 


Tower of Power: Hold as many keys and 
pedals down as possible, using only your 
body, at as loud an amplitude as possible, 
using both your ears and your equipment 
to decide, for a minimum of five minutes, 
using yourself and your audience to decide, 
changing timbres a minimum of five times, 
without letting any notes up, avoiding any 
sharp contrasts, allowing your-organ to dic 
tate the possibilities. Four rehearsals of the 


piece are to be taped and played back in ex- 
act synchronization with the performance 
through. four speakers placed symmetri- 
cally around the church, taking into consid- 
eration the origination of the organ sound, 
All-should blend. Prepare your spirit; mind, 
ears, body, family, but avoid any discussion 
of the sound, f 


The Weight and Versus: As 2 Visual artist | 
became interested in listening to New mu- 
sic, finding that it liberated ways of internally 
visualizing imagés. In the mid-1990s | star 


ed to-compose-music-to understand- what”: 


that process was doing and how jt worked, 
Since then my work has explored the simi- 
larities and differences between visual, au- 
ral, and textual forms, what is inherent to 
each specific medium and what is transfe 
able,or shared; r 

The graphic scores that.| have produced 
have considered several lines of enquiry. 
They nave: tooked- at the ideas’ of linear 
time, stasis, .and.a-more. visually..pased 
field form. They have’ also explored the 
idea of the sound object as‘an image of the 
wnole sound piece, The stand-alone visual 
images | make have taken their form from 
music mixed with textual and visual forms. 
These-ideas. have also-been-developed as 
sound installations. 

My graphic scores have sometimes re- 
lated to.images, mostly digital prints. They 
range from) modified. traditional. scores 
(for large ensemble, solo instrument, and 
recorded sound). to images with text -(for 


Kerry John Andrews; Versus (1997). For solo voice and piano. Used by permission of Kerry John Andrews, © 1997. 


voice) dnd a more directly diagrammatic 
place in-between (large ensemble, voices, 
and.recorded sound), though | essentially 
consider all my works to be diagrams. 

Versus was created as an image aswellas 
a score for voice (which included aseparate 
traditionally notated piano part). | was in- 
trigued by Maurice Blanchot's writing style 
where,.as Foucault says, his “fictions-are, 
rather than the.images themselves, their 
transformation, displacement, and neutral 
interstices.". Versus uses a line from Celui 
qui ne. miaccomagnait pas which, though a 
sentence, seems to be a Static thought be- 
coming; words layered on top of each other, 
rather. than. a.descriptive passage. It is this 
tension between onward movement and 
non-linear, multi-directional, layered "nar- 
ratives’ and how.that reflects on our sense 
of time and place that underlies much of 
my work. 


KERRY JOHN ANDREWS 
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Persona 1 ~ joy 
Dancing in Space 
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Steve Antosca; “Persona 1 ~ Joy: Dancing in Space” from the major work One Becomes Two. For violin, viola, or cello. 


Used by permission of Steve Antosca, © 2007. 


One Becomes Two was inspired by a pas- 
sage in C.G. Jung's writings where he sym- 
bolically describes the process of transfor- 
mation: 


.. When the bud unfolds and from the less- 
er the greater emerges, then One becomes 
Two and the greater figure, which one al- 
ways was but which remained invisible, 
appears with the force of a revelation. 


The metaphor of the bud opening into.a 
flower has always fascinated me. Jung’s de- 
piction of the process in relation to transfor- 
mation and his incorporation of Nietzsche's 
phrase "One becomes Two" |s.captivating. 

In One Becomes Two the expansion of 
the bud Into flower is represented by the 
flowing of the melodic line from a single 
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voice to a second voice, first making an ap- 
pearance as a pedal tone, then as double 
stops and eventually as multiple stops. Ul- 
timately this leads to the presentation of the 
dual:paths on page 4 of the score. The vio- 
linist must choose to perform one of these 
paths. Within those paths, each passage 
has a distinct set of non-determinate per- 
formance choices. 

These non-determinate techniques used 
in One Becomes Two provide an opportunity 
for the performer to contribute to the out- 
come of the piece by making some of the 
rhythmic and pitch choices in the compo- 
sition. 

The element of indeterminacy continues 
in the piece when, at the end of this sec 
tion, the performer must choose among 
four personalities: joy, passion, duality and 
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One becomes TWo/concert v.24 


enduring spirit, each with its own unique 
performance characteristics. In the “Joy” 
section, sub-titled "Dancing in Space," in- 
determinacy is created by notating specific 
rhythms, gestures, and dynamics, but with 
no pitch material, only. pitch -gesture. This 
is created by simply notating the passage 
without staff tines; leaving the performer 
to replicate the pitch gestures assures that 
the indeterminacy is guided by the emotion 
of the moment. In this way, no two perfor- 
mances of the piece will be the same. 
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CECILIA ARDITTO 


od | tike to think about music (!-am: tatking 
, about written music) as-an object that re- 
a generates itself every time it is evocated. 
i a ; Different from other arts where the phys- 
' . : al aber = ical-object previously exists, in music the 

{ Sede fa a a work of art “pops up" every single time mu- 
Sets as sic is performed, following the recipes of.a 
i score. 


5 Music chooses a foreign language to 


express itself that-is not sound -waves but 
cot Ie j 4 = ——— rather graphical signs. This. synesthesia— 
yi t : that is when one type of stimulation evokes 
the sensation of another=prints to musical 
thought an ambiguous feature, ambiguity 
understood as fragility and strength at the 
same time. 

We know that the history of Western 
music was always dancing together with 
he history of musical notation: one gener- 
ating the other In an indivisible dialectical 
relationship. Musical notation is not only a 
ool to preserve the right sound waves in 
he correct order but a way of thinking and 
creating music from a different perspec 
ive, being both a registration and genera- 
ion machine at the same time. Notation is 
in this way a kind of “arena” that allows mu- 
sic to be thought constantly in diverse and 
lexible ways, being this imperfect=perfect, 
defined-undefined, precise-imprecise dou- 
ble-sided coin, the right scenario for the ab- 
stract condition of music, 
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Cecilia Arditto; Musica invisible—Libro tercero, #1, 2 and 3. For B’ trumpet / flugethorn, Used by permission of Cecilia Arditto, © 2005, A | NOTATIONS 2/\O1T 
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Segue to ASYLUM 


/ He never / 


fore what? 
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Jackie Sam 


/ That was a --- 


/ different song 
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/ She never / |be- 
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/ Thatis a 
common accu- 
sation. 
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(as 
/ If 
you are de- 
termined to be 
happy, 
nothing can be 
wrong. 


What’s wrong with 


Isn't that 


splitting hairs? 


you are de- 
termined to be 
happy. 

[— 

| ask 


Segue to Song #8 RECENT ATTENDANCE 


Robert Ashley; Celestial Excursions: “Act || Asylum (Song #7—Before What?).” Opera: for solo voices, orchestra, and electronics. 


Used by permission of Robert Ashley / Visibility Music Publishers, © 2002. 


Celestial Excursions: Old people are spe- 
cial because we have no future. The future is 
what to eat for breakfast or where did | leave 
my shoes. Everything else is in the past. Is 
this understandable? 

So, sometimes old people break the 
rules, especially the rules of conversa- 
tion and being together. They laugh a lot. 
| mean real full laughter, Did you ever no- 
tice that? They break the rules because, for 
one reason or another (illness, anger, dam- 
age, enough of that, whatever), the rules 
no longer apply for them. They are alone. 
Sometimes they are sad. Sometimes they 
are desperate. Mostly they are brave. Most- 
ly they have given up on the promises of 
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religion—life after death, immortality, etc. 
Mostly they are concerned with dignity. Liv- 
ing with dignity. And, like all of us, eventu- 
ally dying with dignity. 

But they are still obliged, as human be- 
ings, to make sounds. They are obliged to 
speak, whether or not anyone is listening. 

"Act Il (Asylum)" is a dialogue between 
four guests at The Assisted Living Facility 
and the counselor, who is trying to explain 
to them that the burden they feel, which 
might seem to be explained in words, is 
not to be relieved by finding the word of 
escape, and in fact will never be relieved, 
Occasionally the guests break into song to 
relieve the tension. 


(sung) 


Oordah 


soli u 


for mixed choir, with optional slides 
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KEVIN AUSTIN 
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(s ung speech) 


Our time alive is spent more and more asleep 


As leap iz 


morzpent; 
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Kevin Austin; Oordah (page 1). For mixed choir, with optional slides. Used by permission of Kevin Austin, © 1985, 1991. Image quality reflects the era's technology. 


Oordah began as one of a group of text- 
sound compositions from the "concrete 
poem" from 1984 called "Sporas." The file 
was created on a Mac Plus, in SuperPaint 1. 

Many of the sound ideas and techniques 
are borrowed from the tape studio tradition 
in which | developed, and these are today 


much more easily and precisely realized — 


in sound software. In some sections the 
nature of the sonic outcome can be rath- 


for production, rather than a “picture” to be 
realized, 


er easily deduced from the score, but of- 


ten the score will require that the conduc 


_ tor and choir work out "on the spot" how to 


realize a graphic image, and the resulting 
sound may have little direct relationship to 
the score, except that the score was a "map" 
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Trevor Bata; Sekka (2006-2007). For flute. Used by permission of Trevor Baéa, © 2007. 


Sekka: The Japanese flutist Reiko Manabe 
asks for the piece in Darmstadt. It is August 
2006. Some weeks pass. Reiko is horne 
in San Diego: | am home ‘in Austin, and 
writing starts. Snow. A shifting multiptic- 
ity. Cut with the tongue—or with the tips, or 
with the throat—the breath here stops and 


wi 


~and.symbols, How. to-notate-a shining ae 
semblage?_ Four Staves—pitches 
breath at bottom, and two speciat stave 
between, () What of the. pit 

are pallens, And the patterns 


starts in frozen stillness. Bright / too-bright ~ rm 


attacks affricate whispered s, whispered’s, ~ 


whispered Pwith t, p, k. Not a poetics of the 
breath. Rather an enactment of the breath, 
Where sibilants s, 5, 2 swell and then go" 
away, labiodental and interlingual f. th- 


force motion altogether differently. ‘The. . 
teeth in f, th try but fail to cut off the rush=~ 


ing-on of breath. (If there is a nor 
breath then f th are not it. Japanese. 
two lips, no teeth is a different stol 
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DENNIS BATHORY-KITSZ 


for Sef4 Gordon 
Lunar Cascade in Serial Sime : 


4 sections, continuous — no break Hebreary peo Sey ie a 
¥ crossfade technique & modules 
4 brush [ irregular pick (/bow) 


DOI MD 
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loop on 


Northfield Falls, 
Vermont 
February 17, 2007 
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Dennis Bathory-Kitsz; Lunar Cascade in Serial Time, For tenor guitar. Used by permission of Dennis Bathory-Kitsz (Westleaf Edition), © 2007. 
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Dennis Bathory-Kitsz 


To Anticipate the Forgetfulness of the 
Future 
Reflections as Composer and Copyist 


I. 
For clarity and exactitude and imagination, tne tra- 
ditional notation system is broken. 

The mass of published repertoire tells musi- 
clans all is well because the marketplace follows 
the money, casting aside the new for the old, the 
exceptional for the mundane. Notes and lines, 
please, and scrub the weird stuff. 

So there is a crisis in coding sonic expression. 
Current notational advances have stagnated while 
the previous half-century's advances were reject- 
ed. Inertial reluctance, regression of choice and 
marketplace fundamentalism are at work. Com- 
mon symbology is limited, compact and conser- 
vative; software in a mass marketplace is conser- 
vative, too. 

The collective effect leaves composers in nota- 
tional twilight, picking up bits in the shadows and 
asking themselves, Will this work? 


I. 

Music notation is reconfigurable for meaning, but 
lacks embedded mechanisms for internal re-de- 
Sign. It also differs from text. Because text is re- 
cursive, it can tell about itself. Oh, and “a picture 
is worth a thousand words” uses words as a mea- 
sure. 

More an instruction kit than a language, mu- 
sic notation is extensible but deprecates to text 
when symbols are unavailable—or made unavail- 
able. Industrial publishing scrapes them away, US- 
ing commodified symbols to recast old publica- 
tions and restyle manuscripts. Musics of diverse 
cultures and times are read through the identical- 
ly ground lenses of 19th-century Berlin or Rome or 
Paris—and their digital doppelgangers today. 

This is a crisis of clarity into the past—as well as 
into the future’s past. Composers use notation 
to communicate sound and ideas, and expect 
them to sustain. Yet their instructions are distort- 
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ed through these foggy lenses. 

It's been said that one learns an artform by 
copying the masters. But nascent composers 
copy from foggy, published, secondary works, edi- 
tions where they study and integrate the shapes of 
the composer’s writing—the curves, architecture, 
phrasing, emphasis—that have been mutated by 
editorial changes, technical adjustments, and an 
engraver's choices of balance and legibility. The 
original recedes. Implications are forsaken. 

As a student, | earned tuition and upkeep by 
copying arrangements and parts, as well as copy- 
ing scores to study. Then Cage's Notations was 
published; the world—I| believed—had changed. | 
was wrong. . 


Hl. 
Ambiguities intrigue and irritate composers and 
performers differently. Composers, like writers, 
weigh the mysteries and implications of gram- 
mar and syntax. Performers, like actors, weigh the 
revelations of sound and presentation. After two- 
hundred years of shared notational practice, the 
mysteries and the revelations have been pried 
apart by commerce. 
Traditions pressure composers and their copy- 
ists and publishers. Common accidentals, for 
example, carry multiple implications and conflict- 
ing meanings and playing techniques—wheth- 
er identifying a note, showing its significance in 
the melodic and harmonic scheme, being part 
of a larger set of 12 or 19 or 43 or more sym- 
bols, or including implicit direction. Composers 
involved in grammatical authenticity spell accu- 
rately—and expect, however futilely, that those 
who read their scores will grasp their choices. 
Whether using a plethora of elusive verbal 
descriptions (What do andante or espressivo 
mean? How about Cage's screw and bolt?) or the 
markings performers are accustomed to chang- 
ing (such as tempi, string phrases, or dynam- 
ic levels), composers employ a grammar and 
syntax—a style—within their music that is as open 
or mysterious as a composer intends, but exter- 
nally ambiguated by time and place, after which 
editing and typesetting add value—or a veil. 
Notation progressed like a giant ball of dust, 


picking up flecks of visual usefulness as it rolled 
onward from the neumes of the first millennium 
to the serialists nine-hundred years Later. Industrial 
publishing captured the dustball at the end of the 
19th century—even as composers began to adapt 
symbols more diligently, recasting notation. 

Some composers threw industrial notation over 
for mnemonic transmission, words alone, or oral 
tradition, while others advanced graphics, with ex- 
pressed notes withdrawing from the main task of 
compositional cohesion. Circles and spirals and 
modules and trajectories appeared. The expand- 
ed musical vocabulary (chronicled in Notations 
and cataloged in Erhard Karkoschka’'s Notation in 
New Music) replaced the tortured manipulations 
of exhausted 19th-century notation with an ele- 
gance and clarity. 

Examples: Binky Plays Marbles, LowBirds (menu 
score), and Lunar Cascade in Serial Time: June. 
Each presents notational issues not addressed in 
19th-century notation. The Binky duet has sepa- 
rate, staggered time signatures and the double 
bass has three sets of alternating actions to play. 
The LowBirds performers have a menu score and 
individual menu parts whose contents are played 
within the symbols. In Lunar Cascade, the per- 
former's grasp of improvisation within a 75-year 
aleatoric tradition is anticipated. 


IV. 

Music notation engenders disagreement and 
passion because it is so tightly bound to legibil- 
ity, meaning, and especially physicality. Save for 
concrete poets, the placement of words does not 
strongly effect how they read or signify; book de- 
signers may increase legibility or create visual 
style, yet the clarity or ambiguity of the words are 
unchanged. But how one spells—and the publish- 
er engraves—a given symbol has implications to 
both legibility and meaning. 

Moreover, there is a distinction in purpose and 
practice. We do not speak or read or hear or write 
words in even the simplest counterpoint; our un- 
derstanding may be informed by ambience, but 
(save for concentrated interleaved listening) we 
obtain only one meaning-stream. (The vacant look 
at a restaurant table? Tne person opposite has 


switched streams to eavesdropping.) Music offers 
itself through a collective meaning of sounds. A si- 
multaneous, “love of my life,” “lice in the bed,” and 
“minding your cat” make only a clatter of sound, 
meaning obscured. But the simultaneity of GG-C, 
F-D-E, A-B-G creates melodies and a chord pro- 
gression and an orchestration and a socio-artis- 
tic implication. That microscopic module contains 
greater implication than a Danish prince's lament 
over his being or nothingness. 


V. 

As composer and copyist, | seek both authentici- 
ty and compromise, standing in defense of com- 
posers’ methods while finding the most effective 
route to successful performance. 

Composers create documents of musical and 
sonic ideas, sufficient but incomplete maps of 
compositions and the instructions needed to 
render them into sound. Where assumptions 
are made through other documentation—jazz 
rhythms as recorded, Baroque ornaments as de- 
scribed or extrapolated, vibrato or portamento as 
handed down—instructions are absent. 

Since assumptions belong to the composers’ 
own times and places, guidance may be sparse. 
Techniques vanish into history, instruments go ob- 
solete, mnemonic devices change. Notational am- 
biguity is unclouded by historical knowledge and 
present history. 

So as historical knowledge—and repertoire— 
build up like silt behind a dam, composers antic 
ipate the forgetfulness of the future, and provide 
that future with increasing information. A pattern 
of notes on lines, once adequate, is now meager. 
Manners of articulation are specified, soeeds com- 
municated exactly, and techniques indicated. An 
extended library of musical symbols aids in dis- 
ambiguation. 

Many composers also believe that music's 
meaning is best conveyed if it looks like it feels, 
appears as it sounds. Yet the composers’ man- 
uscripts are transformed by publication—or to- 
day's equivalent of publication, as more manu- 
scripts are directly computer-entered. The char- 
acter of notation and the composer's chosen de- 
tails matter far more than a mere sequential count 
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of pitches and durations. 

Directors assess documents for content, struc 
ture, and ideas that can be discerned from the 
composers’ evidence. These are challenges. Com- 
posers may not have notated all the content, ed- 
itors and publishers may not have rendered the 
content faithfully, cultural differences may create 
false cognates, and directors may not have time 
or ability to perceive and re-create musical coher- 
ency. That last matters. Directors should be—but 
often are not—conversant with the styles of new 
compositions. Nonpop can be without precedent, 
and so very personal. 

With fifty years of notational variations from the 
avant-garde through minimalism to postmodern 
classicism to a distorted capitulation to older pub- 
lication styles, directors may chafe at notational 
practice in endless transformation from 19th-cen- 
tury methods—as well as the investment demand- 
ed to learn a notational style that may be used just 
once. Yet can one interpret that which one can- 
not read? 

Reading performers—the mechanics-driven 
(using notation as instructions for placement of 
fingers and methods of presenting the sound), 
the musicdriven (using notation as a guide to 
the sound), and body-driven (bringing abstract 
notation into their muscles to articulate)—demand 
notational attention. 

Ensemble and solo performers differ psycho- 
logically, as composers learn painfully; leaders 
and team players are as distinct in the musical 
world as they are in business or politics, with 
passive-aggressive behavior easily engaged by 
unfamiliar notation. And professional instrumen- 
talists resent ambiguity, appreciate clarity, and 
expect efficiency. Compromise may be required. 
Instrumental notation is idiomatic, and compos- 
ers who notate outside conventions—accidentally 
or deliberately—risk artistic dismissal and miser- 
able performances. 


Vi. 

Music, a real-time activity with symbolic represen- 
tation, begins on the page and ends as sound, pro- 
ceeding through recognition, short-term memo- 
ry, biological and mechanical action, external in- 
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terpretation, acculturation effects, and feedback— 
placement, expression, tuning, and interaction 
with other performers—all driven by a constant- 
ly changing stream of symbols. This delicate pro- 
cess is perturbed by illegible printing, dubious 
symbols, poor placement, cramped pages, or bro- 
ken page turns. 

It would seem that professional engraving soft- 
ware would facilitate the entire process. lronical- 
ly, software has not brought with it an increasing 
awareness of legibility, placement, visibility, and 
convenience. And techniques of page clarity and 
balance learned through hand-copying have fall- 
en away, before software has caught up with the 
past or the present. Just.as notation software has 
set in motion a process—and dependency—similar 
to that which obviated such disparate tools as long 
division, spelling, typesetting, and stick-shifting, in 
this period of transition of both notation itself and 
notation software, a plethora of awkward scores 
drained of visual meaning are being made. 


Vil. 

A century's resentment simmers between com- 
posers and music publishers. Publishers are busi- 
nesses, and their interest in art is engaged only so 
long as it coincides with profit. In a corporatized 
environment, social commitment to artistic cre- 
ation is evanescent. 

Profit comes into play because coincident with 
the hyper-capitalistic trends came the fastest and 
deepest development of notational practice in the 
history of written music. Though it has continued 
to evolve since Karkoschka's Notation, the most 
explosive developments took place between 1920 
and 1970. The 2005 SoundVisions (Mdller, Shim 
& Stabler) shows that development since has 
slowed. 

Examples in Karkoschka and Cage are largely 
hand-written manuscripts or hand-inked fair cop- 
ies, as one would expect during an era when ty- 
pography was expensive and music was still en- 
graved on metal. However, save for traditionally 
notated music, SoundVisions shows little change 
from the hand-inked era—despite twenty-plus 
years of computer music engraving. 

What has happened? Nothing. Absolutely noth- 


ing. Software adopted symbology and techniques 
Straight out of the 19th century—measure-based, 
horizontal, graphics-free, note-bound workflow 
lifted right from the engraver's plates. It is as if 
the 20th century never happened. And it has an 
effect. 


Vill. 

Notation and engraving software are fundamen- 
tally distinct. A graphical notation program has 
few limits, but efficiencies are gained when soft- 
ware handles tasks natively and musically, with a 
fluid interface, where sonic and musical informa- 
tion can be entered in sonic and musical ways— 
even with respect to graphically intense scores— 
and where proofing, playback, and studio features 
are available. 

Confirmation that notation programs are still 
based on 19th-century models can be seen in the 
list of symbology weakly or not supported. Per- 
cussion notation, modern articulation symbols, 
tone clusters, circular accidentals, and alternative 
noteheads require supplementary fonts. Stemless 
notes, feathered beams, beaming over barlines, 
and variable staff lines are kludges. Staggered 
barlines, beams breaking over objects, beamed 
flags, fractional or interwoven tuplets, angled 
stems, drawing on curves, time-based notation, 
circular or bent or angled staves, grid notation, ar- 
bitrary continuation lines, curved or broken arrows, 
and half-slurs or half-ties are all graphical kludg- 
es, Quarter-tones are marginally supported and 
microtones hardly at all, nor are dimensionable 
symbols, stretchable elements, and scores in col- 
or. Equitone, Klavarscribo, and the entire universe 
of graphical notation are simply absent. 

This catalog of near-impossibilities is stunning. 
And creative people are not immune to their tools’ 
limitations. When software defies working with 
contemporary techniques natively, and as com- 
posers come up through composition using com- 
puter notational tools, they will be inhibited by the 
enormous inconvenience of working outside of 
19th-century conventions. Imagination may stretch 
well past tools, but in practice, one produces prac 
tical materials—under duress, temporal or eco- 
nomic. Among those in a forward-looking musi- 


cal community, among friends, or where a reputa- 
tion is such that performers are willing to (or paid 
to) spend time and energy creating a piece from 
hand-drawn materials, the tools—paper and ink, 
Say—are no barrier. But materials move out of the 
circle of acquaintances. Publishers take them on, 
reprinting composers’ manuscripts or hiring cal- 
ligraphers and engineering drawing experts and 
specialists working in a combination of programs 
to create fine graphical renderings. 

But the economics of publishing militates 
against hiring graphic artists, instead requiring 
scores to be submitted in digital format, cam- 
era-ready. (One of my engraving clients is a well- 
known composer whose publisher expects ready- 
to-print pages. He refuses to learn software and 
pays for engraving, with the joy of performance 
his only profit.) 


Ix. 

This limitation may injure subsequent generations 
of composers. Software suggests—demands— 
ways of working with a score, even of conceptual- 
izing it. Experienced artists can reject this or work 
around it, but nascent composers raised with- 
in software's commercial limitations are at risk 
of pre-emptive forgetfulness. Directors and per- 
formers are disinclined to assist the development 
of symbolic vocabulary. Ultimately, composers 
will have to re-build an advanced notational con- 
Sciousness. 

And then party like it's 1949, 


Northfield Falls, Vermont, August 2, 2007 
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STEPHEN BECK 


Stephen Beck; CYCLES. For video/electronic synthesizers. Used by permission of Stephen Beck, © 1974. 


Stephen Beck; Radhe. Used by permission of Stephen Beck, © 1991. 


CYCLES depicts a visual theme and varia- 
ions as a visual allegory of tne eternal 
cycles of life. The composition process in- 
cluded merging and fusing of 14mm color 
ilm positive with Beck Direct Video Syn- 
hesizer images with a collage combined in 
a process | call "Editation.” | composed and 
performed the sonic music component to 
he final edited visual composition, which 
has a run-time duration of approximately 
10 minutes. 
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RADHE postulates that we are.entering.a 


“post-digital’ era in which tools for image 


making, sound, music, and: communica- 
tions are mature and ubiquitous, How.do 
we use these tools wisely, and what might 
be their implications and consequences? 
What becomes of visual language, sen- 
sory and optimal perception? Will diffusion 
of analog motifs result? For me, creative 
necessity propels artistic realizations.and 
explorations via hybrid electronic technol- 
ogies. My artistic and technical innovations 
in luminous dynamic, emitted. light span 
the transformation from the analog world 
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of.the 1060s to-today,-My work has inves- 
tigated visual tools and visual language, 
archetypal modalities, internal imagery, 
spiritual..technology, and. compositional 
structures in. video, music, animation, light 
sculptures, and games. 
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Stephen Beck 


Mycology, Musicology, Harpsichords 
Electronic Music and Video at the University 
of Illinois in 1969 


Jonn Cage was a visiting composer in residence at 
the University of Illinois, Champaign/Urbana, in 
1968-1969; his visit culminating in a weekend of 
multimedia magic with the world premiere of HP- 
SCHD in the flying saucer stadium there in May 
of 1969, barely two months before the first man 
walked on the moon. 

HPSCHDwas composed and produced by Cage, 
together with Lejaren Hiller, founder of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Electronic Music Studio. It was 
my good fortune as a young student of age 18 to 
play a part in the visual and aural realization of this 
most magical and transformative performance. 

HPSCHD included seven harpsichords, comput- 
er-generated music, electronic music synthesis, vi- 
Sual projections of film and slides, and a whole ar- 
ray of new music meets media concepts. 

The Stadium at the U of | looks like a giant flying 
Saucer that just landed in the middle of the corn- 
fields at the south end of the campus. The sta- 
dium was primarily built for basketball games, a 
passion of colleges in these parts. The opportuni- 
ty to transform it into a glowing, pulsing, sonic sta- 
dium saucer for HPSCHD was probably a once-in- 
a-lifetime chance. 

The circumference of the saucer rim was com- 
prised of large, ten-feet high plate glass windows. 
By projecting 35mm slides and 16mm films from 
the inside out onto thin translucent screens hung 
on the windows, the entire saucer edge became 
a light show of pulsing, throbbing, lyrical, and dy- 
namical images. 

As you approached the stadium from afar, it was 
a sight never before seen. The stadium sits in a 
large, clear and flat parking lot—flat, wide-open 
space is plenty available in these parts—so the vi- 
sual effect was magnificent in the evening dark- 
ness. 

Some of the neighboring farmers looked on 
with astonishment and curious wonder, and we 


invited them all to come see the performance— 
and a few came! 

Upon entering the stadium the sounds of par- 
allel harpsichords with electronic audio amplifica- 
tion, dozens of other audio speakers playing tape- 
recorded electronic music generated by resident 
composers using ILLIAC computers and other 
electronic synthesis, a cacophony filled the air. 

(Max Matthews at Bell Labs had recently re- 
leased MUSIC V, his software program for gener- 
ating precise frequencies, tones, ADR, and other 
basic music parameters. To use MUSIC V involved 
a multi-day-long process of composition and de- 
sign, then punching hundreds of IBM data cards 
on the mechanical key punch machines, deliver- 
ing the huge and heavy box of cards to the com- 
puter center; getting a few bad runs with bugs, you 
would sort through reams of print out paper with 
your program code to find and fix the bugs; final- 
ly, arare and singular low-performance digital to 
analog converter would output to audio tape and 
you received a 1/4-inch reel-to-reel tape to listen 
to your composition.) 

As you progressed down into the stadium, color 
lights swept the interior; this was the beginning of 
Light Show technology of the 1960s. 

And there standing at center court, beaming his 
huge smile and dressed in an all white suit like a 
jovial ice cream man was Cage himself, basking in 
the joy of the creation. 

The date was May 16, 1969, and even Andy War- 
nol had sent one of his surrogates with the trade- 
marked white long hair wig to join the fun. 

As ayoung student in electrical engineering at 
the U of |, this event was an opportunity for me 
to get a job with James Beauchamp, Jerry Hiller, 
and Herbert Brun, to study electronic music and 
composition while helping to build the Electron- 
ic Music Studio. 

Housed in the attic of a small bungalow across 
the street from the main Music Department Build- 
ing, the Stiven House was the antithesis of high 
tech appearance. Yet up in the attic was the huge 
collection of harmonic tone generators, oscillators, 
patch cords, reel-to-reel audio tape recorders, and 
the second Moog music synthesizer ever built. 

lt was there we could find Cage and other com- 
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posers, including Dr. Hiller and Dr. Brun, and the 
wonderful Sal Martirano, who was so cool and 
friendly with us undergrad students. Everyone 
was always smoking cigarettes or pipes with to- 
bacco, so the music filtered through a hazy cloud 
of smoke. 

Gordon Mumma, Edwin Kaplan, Maggie Payne, 
Jim Cuomo, and myself, we were all up in Stiven 
House at all hours of the day or night, trying to 
get a few hours booked in the studio to generate 
a minute or two of tape. Professor James Beau- 
champ and | were the only two renegades from 
the Electrical Engineering Department to wander 
across campus to mix it up with these “out there" 
musicians. Dr. Hiller was formally a chemistry pro- 
fessor, but he got the electronic music bug in the 
1950s and began to develop the Electronic Music 
Studio, beginning in 1958. He was wise enough to 
bring in great talents like Dr. Brun and Jim Beau- 
champ, and it was primarily his diligence that led 
to Cage coming to be a composer in residence 
that year. 

Among his many talents, Cage was also an ac 
complished mycologist-mushroom hunter—and 
one time in the spring of 1969 he invited a group 
of us all to go hunting out in the forests near Ur- 
bana with him. 

Indeed, after some spring time rains, there ap- 
peared an abundance of wild mushrooms un- 
der the oak trees and other forest foliages. Cage 
would inspect a find, make a determination if the 
mushroom was edible or toxic, and we would col- 
lect the good ones in baskets. 

Back in Champaign we all headed over to Sal 
Martirano's home for a roasted mushroom feast. 
Sal and his wife (a violinist) were very kind, and 
were always inviting students and faculty over to 
their home for working social events. We would 
eat, smoke, play music, talk circuits, and jam it up. 
(No, none of the mushrooms collected were psy- 
chedelic, though those could be obtained from 
other local suppliers.) The feast was delicious, and 
while there was a slight chance the mushrooms 
might have been toxic, we all shared a dare in eat- 
ing them, trusting that Cage had made the correct 
collections. (He did NOT employ I-Ching methods 
in selecting the mushrooms.) 
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itwas here that in late 1968 Sal Martirano began 
to design and construct his own personal elec 
tronic music synthesizer, the SalMar, using Heath- 
kit's new digital electronics modules. He was not 
only a magnificent and innovative composer (one 
of his interesting creations included L's GA—Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg Address performed with an ac 
tor wearing a gas mask with microphone feeding 
real-time audio voice processing, accompanied by 
taped music and a live improvisational mix by Sal, 
all set to a film background by Ron Nameth), but 
he was also an amazing jazz piano improviser, but 
now took on anew task of mastering electronic cir- 
cuits to make his instrument. 

In the midst of all this creative energy, we had a 
war in Vietnam to protest, and many of us young 
men collectively gathered and publicly burned our 
military draft cards. (Women were not allowed in 
the military then for the most part, and were not in 
danger of being drafted and sent to Vietnam. But 
they showed their support and affection for us in 
other nice ways...) 

This environment inspired my concept of cre- 
ating a video synthesizer as an extension of the 
concept of a music synthesizer. The idea of a per- 
sonal visual instrument, in the lineage of Thomas 
Wilfred's Lumias and Oscar Fishinger's abstract 
animations, with a dose of The Whitney Brothers 
mixed in, and a dash of Jordan Belson added for 
good measure, came to me at this time. 

These works that inspired me were all 16 mm 
films being shown at Undergound Movie nights 
on Saturdays on campus. 

At first | was only working with the monochrome 
oscilloscope in the Electronic Music Studio, devel- 
oping complex Lissajou patterns using audio fre- 
quencies from the multiple oscillators that | also 
recorded to tape. Playing oscillators and wave- 
form generators in real time, | could get some nice 
three-dimensional line images going, 

In late 1968 | collaborated with film professor 
Ron Nameth and we used his 16 mm film camera 
with some color gel filters to film many minutes of 
my first oscillogramics. (Later | learned that the pi- 
oneering film artist Mary Ellen Bute had explored 
this territory some ten years before, yet 1 had never 
seen or heard of her then—a pity for me!) 


Some of my films were projected on large 
screens at the HPSCHD event in 1969. This was 
first real public performance, as part of the work 
of a Master—Jonn Cage! 

Some years later, Ron Nameth made a trek to 
India with the films, and told me he had left them 
there with a guru in an Ashram in Kathmandu. | 
wish | had some of them now! 

In 1969, thanks in part to Ron Nameth and Sal 
Martirano, | was able to obtain the donation of a 
27-inch color television set from Zenith in Chicago, 
where | had worked at a summer job the previous 
summer on a laser color TV projection system. 

Once | had the color TV | was able to modify 
the red, green, and blue video circuits and sync 
circuits to feed in external “direct video” synthesis 
from asmall analog console | built. 

This was very exciting in 1969 because comput- 
er graphics at that time were very primitive, con- 
sisting mainly of onlya monochrome oscilloscope 
or cathode ray tube with special long-persistence 
phoshors onto which the computer could draw a 
dot, or a series of dots, in a very slow, non-real 
time process. 

My first Beck Video Synthesizer #0 was capa- 
ble of real-time, full-color video with motion, shad- 
ing, textures, and forms, based on my invention 
of the voltage to position converter circuit for hor- 
izontal and vertical locations. This design was in- 
spired by Bob Moog's voltage to frequency circuit 
in the Moog music synthesizer. 

Another aspect of this first video synthesizer 
was to feed audio source signals into the coloriz- 
ers, which then displayed them in real time on the 
CRT color screen. ; 

At the first video salon held in my small apart- 
ment on Bash Court, over a dozen friends and mu- 
sicians crowded in to watch my video performanc 
es, including my feeding stereo audio signals from 
a turntable playing vinyl records of all sorts of mu- 
sic-Pink Floyd, The Beatles, Mozart, Stockhaus- 
en—which produced amazing, never before seen 
images on the color screen. 

Soon! was composing specific audiotapes in the 
Electronic Music Studio with the analog waveform 
generators and the Moog Synthesizer designed to 
playback into my video synthesizer. 


While audio signals were interesting on video, 
certain frequencies and pitches were more inter- 
esting than others, due to the frequency hetero- 
dyne of the video horizontal and vertical scanning 
rates, 

In order to obtain even more precise controls of 
pitch and amplitude | then proceeded to program 
MUSIC V so as to obtain the most precise control 
for optimum video as per my aesthetic. 

| still have those 1/4-inch reel-to-reel tapes in 
my archive, someday to reincarnate the earliest 
video experiments. 

At this time at the U of | the multimedia work 
was exploding, and at the kind invitation of Sal 
Martirano, who invited me to join his live perfor- 
mance group with the SalMar, we often would lug 
the 27-inch Zenith color TV from my apartment to 
various venues on campus to give live electronic 
music and video performances. 

Sal invited me on tour with his SalMar Perfor- 
mance Company to The Art Institute of Chicago, 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison, the Uni- 
versity of lowa, and other locations in the Midwest. 
lt was a lot of heavy lifting of the Zenith, which 
weighed almost 100 pounds, and the SalMar. But 
nothing ever broke on all this travel and we played 
to hundreds and thousands of people during the 
winter of 1969-1970. 

As the concepts for my video synthesizer devel- 
oped a basic model of modules generating four 
basic elements or ingredients of the moving im- 
age emerged: color, form, texture and motion. 

During a very brief period of time | designed 
dozens of circuits for all of these functions, based 
on a constructivist approach to video synthesis. 
This was in 1969-1970. 

Another good friend of longstanding, and fel- 
low student at the U of |, was the cinematic ge- 
nius Ted (Theodore) Timreck. We had met up in 
Rob Fisher's Multimedia class and became very 
good friends. Ted is a musician, writer, animator, 
filmmaker, and all around talent. 

At that time | was also doing stage lighting for 
modern dance companies at Champaign, includ- 
ing the Willis Ward Dance Company. My special- 
ties included dichroic color lighting, gas discharge 
strobe lights, Sequencing, and other goodies that 
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| designed and built myself. 

Modern dance companies were great to work 
with since there were many lithe, young, lovely 
lady dancers to mix it up with! 

Ted asked me to do some special effects light- 
ing for some of his experimental films, includ- 
ing a scene where we Lit dichoric color on a rit- 
ual cutting open of a nude woman wrapped in 
aluminum foil. 

Ted was filming in 16mm with a Bolex camera, 
so | invited him to come over to my studio apart- 
ment to film some of the early video synthesis 
images. There was no access to videotape at that 
time, so film was the first and only method avail- 
able to record my video performances. 

The results were very nice, and we shot hun- 
dreds of feet—tens of minutes of film—of which 
today | would love to get my hands on. 

At the dawn of the 1970s we all collaborated 
with Rob Fisher in the production of a Rock Opera 
that premiered in January 1970, at the Krannert 
Center. Entitled / the multimedia extravaganza 
featured dancers, musicians, artists—all the new 
talent at the U of |. 

We projected my video on film on a giant screen 
on stage, in front of which dancers and jazz musi- 
cians performed. | also had designed and built a 
sixteen-channel sound sweeper, and performed 
it live on stage as this hippie techno guy was sit- 
ting over on the side. 

We all lugged A7 speakers up and around the 
hall, and with the sound sweeper | could place 
and move sounds in and out, around, far and near. 
One scene put the hall totally in the dark and | per- 
formed a six-minute sound space beginning with a 
thunder and lightning storm that was amazing. 

The effects obtained by fading sounds, then mu- 
sic, in from far away behind the audience, bringing 
the sound up closer and then spinning it around, 
up and out the stage were great. 
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Irene Becker; Adventure No. 7. For ensemble/voices ad lib, Used by permission of Irene Becker, © 1993. } 
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ef Adventure No. 7: How to do the piece? In By Carl Bergstram-Nielsen 
a letter from Irene, she writes: “You have of 
course your freedom to interpret the piece, 
However, | can well hear inside me—in the 
fourth ‘picture'—the French horn playing 
the lower ‘part'—a fast walking-bass in free 
jazz-style—but now | say no more! Of course, 
time measurements are approximate. Have i : 
anice trip!" , 

From this it can bé deduced that the f ; Nenad 

composer enjoyed hinting at some musi- ~ 
cal styles, but she nevertheless: consid- 
ers it important that the group makes its 1 
own interpretation. Make the experiment 4 
yourself and have a good talk on how you 
feel like doing each section—this is how it 
should be in an “adventure.” And of course, 
the concrete details described with words 
in sections 5 and 6 must be followed. 
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The score should be performed as if by a radio sound man, without any 
props, who must provide all the sound effects with his voice. The three 
lines represent the different pitch levels: low, medium and high. 


The lines enclosed by bars are to be performed as “scenes” in contrast 
to the basic material which is a glossary of onomatopoeia used in comic 
strips. 


Whenever possible, gestures and body movements should be simultane- 
ous with the vocal gestures. 


On page 10 is a child’s figure which represents a silence in which the 
performer places her thumb in her mouth and cups her other hand to 
her ear. 


Basically, the spacing of the “sound words” indicates the timing. In 
performance, the entire work generally takes 6 minutes. 


This work was commissioned by Hans Otte on behalf of the Bremen 


Radio for the Festival of Contemporary Music of May 1966 and was 
first performed on that occasion. 
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Cathy Berberian; Stripsody. For solo voice. Used by permission of the Estate of Cathy Berberian, © 1966. 


Unheard Voices, Ancient Spaces consists 
of recordings made-of naturally occurring 
sound sources.in- wilderness areas of south- 
ern Alberta, Canada, including sub-alpine 
mountain regions, lake areas, grasslands, 
and parkland areas. This material.was an- 
alyzed, manipulated, and composed with- 
in the studio. The title of the piece, Un- 
heard Voices, Ancient Spaces, refers to the 
deep spiritual connection | feel with nature- 
spaces and the desire'to give a character- 
istic voice to these natural environments 
through the composition of evocative tex- 
tures and gestures. Unheard Voices, An- 
clent Spaces is divided into two distinct geo- 
graphic regions: mountain and grassland. 
The mountain region consists of 4 small- 
er sections: "I: Gathering*,"-"ll: Emerging," 
"II Running," and "lV; Dawn/Microcosm*," 
‘and the grassland region contains “V: The 
Birth of Motives in Clouds,"""Vir Struggle," 
"Vil: Dusk/Aftermath," and "Vill; Scattering." 
‘Each section is unique in its characteristic 
use of environmental sound source, trans- 
formation, behavior,.and diffusion.-The in- 
tegration of instrumental sounds in the 
“composition ranges from’ purely textur 


~ al material developed to blend and relate 


~ to the natural sounds, to the suggestion of 
» pitch centers, and finally to the emergence 
4 of foreground mativic material. The struc 
ture of the work on this level can be seen to 
‘suggest a progression froma coexistence 


2 of nature and “pre-technological” human 


activity, to a gradual assertion of human 
‘Motivic expression, eventual “competition,” 
finally, the supremacy of nature over 


umankind. All of the pitch material in Un- 


~ heard Voices, Ancient Spaces is derived from 
ngle bird song,-not revealed in its com- 


BEREZAN 


David Berezan; Unheard Voices, Ancient Spaces. For naturally occurring sound sources. 


Used by permission of David Berezan, © 1999, 


plete and original real-world context until 
"Dusk/Aftermath:" 

This piece was realized in the electro- 
acoustic studios of the Department of Mu- 
sic at-the University of Calgary, Canada. 
8-channel/8-speaker diffusion was com- 
pleted using the Richmond Audio Box, a 
real-time diffusion and processing control 
environment, at a New Adventures in Sound 
residency program in 1999 at the Banff Cen- 
tre for the Arts, Canada. 

As. for the score, each section consists 
of 6 “panels,” each representing 10-sec 
onds duration. Each system represents 1 
minute of music. Placement within the y- 
axis corresponds to frequency (the higher 
the frequency, the higher the placement) 


and the darkness of images, or intensity of 
color, represents amplitude. |n both cases, 
the representation is relative to the graph- 
ic’s immediate surrounding material. In oth- 
er words, there is no absolute grid or scale. 
Placement within the x-axis corresponds to 
elapsed time in minutes:seconds format. 
The score was made using Adobe lllustra- 
tor and it was created primarily to function 
as a listening score, though it may also be 
useful as a sound diffusion score and as an 
aid to’analysis. 
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Carl Bergstram-Nielsen; Towards An Unbearable Lightness. For any ensemble. Used by permission of Edition Samfundet, © 1992. 
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CARL BERGSTRPM-NIELSEN 


1 Visational piece for An eusenble of 
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Carl Bergstrom-Nielsen; Postcard Music. For an ensemble of preferably different voices and instruments. 


Used by permission of Edition Samfundet, © 1992. % 
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Carl Bergstrom-Nielsen; Frameworks 2. For variable instrumentation. Used by permission of Edition Samfundet, © 1992. 
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it Night, bt five stars shine + joy- moaning , do glide over 
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Night Time: Night, but five stars shine: 
joy-moaning, do glide over Buttermilk Way, 
| eyes data-full of dust, bust horizons, time. 
Night Time brings the worlds of Tallis's 
i 40 Part Motet and Scelsi’s single-tone piec- 
| es together. It is performed by solo voices 
in a circle (originally sitting on boats on 
the River Cam) around the audiénce and 
explores the spatial and timbral effects 
produced by shifting formant frequencies. 
Having done phonetic transcriptions and 
analyses for previous works, this time | 
began by creating a text from a set of pho- 
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nemes. The structures of these also deter 
mined the performance decisions. 

Thus, “night” and “time” are homonyms. 
with palindromic aspects; “but,” “butter,’ 
and “bust” are imaginary comparatives 
and superlatives. After the first note, intel- 
ligibility rapidly goes out the window, but 
patterns emerge in the spatial distribution 
as aresult of particular consonants cutting 
through the texture. 

There is no need to use standard pitch. 
notation—everyone is singing a G—since 
the piece trades on timbral and dynamic 
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changes. The piece also acts as an exer 
cise for training singers to maintain pitch 
(the tendency is to-go flat) and pay atten- 


,tion to. independent. articulation, tuning, 


and not getting lost. 

The conductor acts as a timekeeper; 
there is no perceived sense of pulse when 
listening, He/she must trust in the. per- 
formers’ ability to self-critique since there 
iS no way of discriminating the individual 
parts from the podium. % 
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Benjamin Boretz; Downtime. For piano and percussion. Used by permission of Benjamin Boretz, © 2005. 


Music, as music, adds a significant dimen- 


sion to experience and cognition. When 
music is assimilated explicitly to extramu- 
sical modes of cognition and experience, 
that otherwise nonexistent dimensional- 
ity is lost, or at least significantly dimin- 
ished. That everything interpenetrates with 
everything is certainly true, but doesn't 
handle the issues here: the question is, in 
what form, in what degree, to what pur- 
pose, with what desirable self-conscious 
cultivation—or, conversely, with what un- 
avoidable pervasion—and—perhaps most 
poignantly—to what effect, with respect 
to both music and extramusic does that 
interpenetration lodge? Why is it normal 
to think that some phenomenon, some ut- 
terance, is just what it is within its own lan- 
guage, even though we know at the same 
time that everything is interpenetrated 
with everything, while in the case of music 
it seems necessary to identify it explicitly 
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with things and phenomena outside of its 
own linguistic¢phenomenal space, not be- 
ing comfortable with the implicit interpen- 
etration but needing something, some 
reference, some analogy nailed down? For 
example, “structure” in music is clearly an 
extramusical reference imposed on mu- 
sic as a sine qua non while no one feels 
the same need to explicate structure for 
every verbal or pictorial phenomenon. To 
“open” music by tying it to a complex of 
explicit other issues seems more like clos- 
ing it by reduction than if it is supposedly 
“closed” by being just whatever itis, leading 
just wherever it leads, creating who knows 
what otherwise illogical or even irrational 
mélange of awareness and associations. It 
makes me think about reincarnation, how 
people always imagine themselves having 
been someone important or famous, hav- 
ing done something “officially important"— 
rather than just “someone,” someone who 


just “tived.” The latter seems to me much 
more “open-ended” in addition to being 
more realistic and less paranoid. 

So, when you say that something is 
“relevant to music experience” how is that 


determinable by more than music experi- — 


ence itself? It is understandable to me that 
music as extramusic is part of everyone's 
world (like childhood or personal relation- 
ships, or historical associations and their 
attendant inner feelings)—but that is epis- 
temologically trivial (everything and any- 
thing can and does have that kind of net- 
work—a rock, a book, a face, a house, a bird, 
anything). So what does actually “deepen” 
music, and what actually “shallows” it— 
and do we valorize “depth” and demonize 
“triviality’"—or not—and, either way, why, or 
rather, in the service of what? 


SAM BRITTON 


n Britton; Junkspace. For banjo and electronics. Used by permission of Sam Britton, © 2006. 


Junkspace: 


This is an excerpt from the Rem Koolhass es- 
say "Junkspace,” originally published in The 
Harvard Guide to Shopping (Rem Koolhaas, 
editor). Tashcen (2001). Used by permission of 
Rem Koolhaas. 


If space-junk is the human debris that Lit- 
ters the universe, "junk-space" is the residue 
mankind leaves on the planet. Junkspace is 
what remains after modernization has run 
its course or, more precisely, what coagu- 
lates while modernization is in progress, 
its fall-out. Modernization had a rational 
program: to share the blessings of science, 
universally. Junkspace is its apotheosis, or 
meltdown...although its individual parts are 
the outcome of brilliant inventions, lucidly 
planned by human intelligence, boosted by 
infinite computation, their sum spells the 
end of Enlightenment, its resurrection as 
farce, a low-grade purgatory. 
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Because it is so intensely consumed, 
Junkspace is fanatically maintained, the 
night shift undoing the damage of the day 
shift in an endless Sisyphean replay, As 
you recover from Junkspace, Junkspace 
recovers from you: 2 and 5am, yet anoth- 
er population, this one heartlessly casual 
and appreciably darker, is mopping, vacu- 
uming, sweeping, toweling, re-supplying... 
Junkspace does not inspire loyalty in its 
cleaners...Dedicated to instant gratification, 
Junkspace accommodates seeds of future 
perfection; a language of apology is woven 
through its texture of canned euphoria; 
“pardon our appearance” signs, or minia- 
ture yellow “sorry” billboards mark ongoing 
patches of wetness, announce momentary 
discomfort inreturn for imminent shine, the 
allure of improvement. Somewhere, work- 
ers sink on their knees to repair faded sec 
tions—as: if in prayer—or half-disappear in 
ceiling voids to negotiate elusive malfunc 
tion—as if in confession... 
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EARLE BROWN 


Lidl. Broom 


December (952 


Earle Brown; December '52. excerpt from FOLIO (1952/1953) and 4 SYSTEMS (1954). Used by permission of the Earle Brown Foundation, 


© 2006 Associated Music Publishers. 


Why is it never learned that art is an exploration of experience and 
communication and meaning. There Is always a cry for individual- 
ity and originality, but at the first indication of either one, the cry 
changes to nihilism, no values, anti-art, sensationalism, | Suppose. 
This is the difference between human nature and the human mind. 
The human mind recognizes the essential nature of life as change, 
but human nature is insecure and protective. 

It is well known that notation has been a constant difficulty 
and frustration to composers, being a relatively inefficient and 
incomplete transcription of the infinite totality which a composer 
traditionally “hears,” and it should not be at all surprising that it 
is continuing to evolve. It serves as vocabulary and punctuation 
in an abstract language whose syntax is potentially infinite. The 
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difficulty of indicating all of the articulate and inarticulate inflec- 
tions in “speaking” this language are immense. | was once very 
envious of painters who can deal directly with the existent real- 
ity of their own work without this indirect and imprecise “transla- 
tion stage.” In conversation | would ask them if they could imagine 
sitting down and writing out a set of directions.so that someone 
else would be able to paint exactly what they themselves would 
paint in all details. | thought very much about this problem, from 
this angle of direct contact with oneself and sounds, and it had an 
effect upon my notation and performance concerns. 


wn; November '52, excerpt from FOLIO (1952/1953) and 4 SYSTEMS (1954). Used by permission of the Earle Brown Foundation, 


{ 
6 Associated Music Publish 
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HERBERT BRUN 


Herbert Briin; mutatis mutandis. For solo instruments and ensembles. Used by permission of Sonic Arts Editions (Smith Publications), © 1995. 


mutatis mutandis, compositions for interpreters, are ink graph- 
ics drawn by a plotter under control of a computer programmed 
by me. mutatis mutandis are not to be treated as scores, aS some 
symbolic representation in a new notation, as sets of instructions 
which, if obeyed, would lead a performer to “execute” their shapes, 
symbols, and configurations. | have written, and shall continue to 
write, such scores; but with mutatis mutandis | intend to present a 
different kind of challenge. 

The interpreter is invited to begin contemplating a graphic as 
traces left by a process that moved 4 pen in various directions 
across a plane. This process has been composed by the composer. 
The pen, thus, moved according to a programmed structure: rules, 
constraints, commands. The interpreter, now, is to construct, by 
thought and imagination, the interpreter's version of a structure 
that might leave the traces that the graphic displays. 

The interpreter is not asked to reconstruct my computer pro- 
gram. Rather, the interpreter is asked to construct the structured 
process by which the interpreter would like to have generated the 
graphics. Finally, the interpreter should compose a working model 
(a score?) of this structure in and for the interpreter's medium, be it 
sound, movement, language, film, etc., and then perform it. 
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Ellen Burr; Ink Bops are musical improvisation cards. They are to be played alone or in a group. Using melody, extended techniques, 


or any sound, let your imagination run wild as you find the hidden talent within. Used by permission of Ellen Burr, © 2000/2007. 


ELLEN BURR 


Ink Bops is a unique modular graphic 
game that facilitates the creation of a multi- 
layered improvisatory piece by experl- 
enced and novice musicians alike. They are 
presented in a poker-deck size of 56 cus- 
tomized cards as a tangible way to access 


one's creativity away from the written page 


and traditional harmonic structures. The 
backs are blank and the front Sides have a 
linear drawing. There are 112 possibilities 
as the cards can be set up with either side 
on the bottom. 

When | first developed /nk Bops, in 2000, 
they were just called "Improv Cards." | was 
meeting with bassoonist Sara Schoenbeck, 
percussionist Brad Dutz, and trombonist 
Scot Ray on a bi-weekly basis over a period 
of two years. | made around sixty 3x3-inch 
ink lines, Inspired by Mel Powell's quip that 
melody "either goes higher, lower or stays 
the same." 

All of us were accomplished improvis- 
ers/composers with a strong sense of form, 
and compositional techniques such as rep- 
etition, sequence, imitation, and comple- 
mentation. I've always thought of impro- 
visation as real-time composition, and | 
was looking for a way to create a multi-part 


~ complexity in an improvisational setting 


as well as a way to organically change the 
instrumentation, ie, asking players to be 
tacit. 
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1 | + 
{ John Cage; Aria. For a voice of any range. Used by permission of C.F. Peters, ©1958, 


|. Aria: the aria may be sung in whole or in 
| part to provide a program of a determined 


__time-tength, atone or with the "Fontana 


Mix" or with any parts of the "Concert." 

The notations represent time horizontal- 
ly, pitch vertically, roughly suggested rather 
i than accurately described. The material, 
Whe when composed, was considered sufficient 
1 for a ten-minute performance (] page = 
|. 30 seconds); however, a page may be per- 

he formed in a longer or shorter time period. 
The vocal lines are drawn in black, with 
or without parallel dotted lines, or in one 
‘or more of 8 colors. These differences rep- 
“resent 10 styles of singing. Any 10 styles 


i 
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may be used and any correspondence 


between color and style may. be estab- 


lished. The one used by Miss Berberlan is: — 
“dark blue Syaz2: red = contralto (andcon- 
* tralto lyric); black with parallel 
sprechstimme; black = dramatic: purple = 


dottediline.= 


Marlene Dietrich; yellow = coloratura (and 
coloratura lyric); green = folk; orange = ori- 
ental; light blue = baby; brown = nasal. 
The black squares are any noises (‘un 
musical" use of the voice, auxiliary. percus- 
sion, mechanical or electronic devices), The 


ones chosen by Miss Berberian in the order 


they appear are: tsk, tsk; footstomp; bird 


roll; snap, snap (fingers); clap; bark (dog); 


.can:Indian);,ha, ha-(laughter); expression Pr 


etc.) which are not notated may: be Peete 


pained inhalation; peaceful exhalation; 
hoot of disdain; tongue click; exclamation — 
of disgust; of anger; scream (having seen... 
@mouse); ugh (as if suggesting an Ameri ~ : 


‘sexual pleasure. i 
The. text employs vowels arid conso- oh 
nants and words from 5 languages: Arme- — ; 
nian, Russian, Italian, French, and English. . 
Alt aspects ofa performance (dynamics, ~ 


determined by te Singer. 
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GIRB0 Nilsen aga 


Allison Cameron; Untitled (Two Bits). For string quartet, double bass, and five percussion. 
Used by permission of Allison Cameron, © 1986. 


Two Bits was constructed in 1986 at the Uni- 
versity of Victoria, British Columbia, Cana- 
da, from a graphic image of a circle divided 
into multiple time frames. Scored for dou- 
ble bass, string quartet and 5 percussion- 
ists the work was heavily influenced from 
the structure of Javanese Court gamelan 
music. | used "found" sounds in the work in- 
cluding awind chime made from piano tun- 
ing pegs along with a brake drum technique 
called dead-sticking (hitting and muting the 
instrument simultaneously). |!'developed a 


specific sound world for the piece through 
the use of extended techniques.and in turn 
also created an alternate graphic notation 
for the score. 
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JOE CATALANO 


oS sam 104 unsonghont 


DreamFrame * 


Catalano 


Directions for performance: Perform each measure for the number of times and in the order indicated, At measure 16 segue 


rectly into WoodHenge without d= mm 184 
seted by Sete) Noonan. © £89 


throughout. Completed on December 21, 1989, Oakland 
joe Catalano, Quiet Cat Music. Performing rights licensed through BMI 


Joe Catalano; “DreamFrame" from Five Terrestial Projections for Guitar and Other Instruments. Used by permission of Wendy Burch (Catalano), © Quiet Cat Music, BMI, 1989. 


Five Terrestrial Projections for Guitar 
and Other Instruments was conceived as 
a Set of five chamber pieces that highlight 
the guitar paired, variously, with cello, 
piano, harpsichord, harp, flute, recorder, 
and bass clarinet. The centerpiece in this 
set is a work for guitar alone. Commis- 
sioned by, and dedicated to, Jeffrey Noo- 
nan, Catalano has set out to extend the 
literature for the guitar and to embody 
in it the developments of pulse/pattern 
minimalist music. This set of five distinct 
pieces, each lasting from 20-30 minutes, 
exploits a different technique of minimal- 
ist musical language, 

Each piece is composed on a single 
sheet of paper, 24 in. by 36 in., worked 
into a score of graphic notation. Each 
piece also has a different design based 
either on a graphic pattern or structure. 
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ior 's for Guitar and Other Instruments, For guitar alone. 
,BMI,1989, 


fa Ma ‘Dream Frame (From Five Terrestrial Projec- 
~~ tions for Guitar and Other Instruments): This 
Om 2 piece takes both its graphic and musical in- 
___ spiration from Ptolemy's The Alma-gest, Ni- 

~-colaus Copernicus's On the Revolutions of 
the Heavenly Spheres, and Book Five of Jo- 
~~ hannes Kepler's The Harmonies of the World. 
+ “Much of the graphic content of this broad- 
_- side is a reworking of these three writers’ ce- 
_ lestial diagrams. Kepler really did believe 

eb bebe einb of teed 


in a “harmony of the spheres,” Copernicus 
only partially worked out a correct celestial 
mechanics, and Ptolemy put the earth at 
the center of the universe, Each of these in- 
tellectual constructs was part of a dream 
world, a vision of a reality which had only a 
relative truth. 
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...lahgo adil’i dine doo yeehosinilgii yidaaghi 
means “...acts differently when near strang- 
ers." The work is intended for chamber mu- 
sicians who are not comfortable with a total 
free improvisation situation, and so pro- 
vides them pictograph guides to aid in the 
musical realization. Due to the nature of the 
symbols: (original drawings by me, inspired 
by Navajo jewelry and silversmithing), the 
performers sometimes feel an obligation to 
create a music based on their best assump- 
tions of what they believe is wanted. 


Raven Chacon; ...lahgo adil'i dine doo yeehosinilgii yidaaghi. For any large ensemble. 


Used by permission of Raven Chacon (Dineyazhe Music), © 2004. 
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Chris Chalfant; Portraits, For piano. Used by permission of Chris Chalfant, © 1990. 


provisation | created in performance. It was 
created for a composers' competition in 


Portraits: The original title was "Portrait of 


Three Portraits," because it was based on 


Louisville, Kentucky, for which | was mer- 


it finalist. 


two paintings of me which evoked two dif- 
ferent moods. The third “portrait” was not 


an. actual painting, but rather a “Live” portrait 


of my mood at the time of the performance. 


This score is based on the structured im- 
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jer. CHIPPEWA 


for asamisimasa 


..Without... 


GUITAR (amp volume “normal” playing level but amp is OFF, all volume 

knobs and pedals off): sit in chair, feet flat on ground; wrap cable through 
strap from behind and leave hanging freely; move PICKUP switch to neck; 
reach over with LH to your right side to the guitar amp ON-switch; HOLD... 


PIANO: standing between bench and keyboard; hands resting on keylid and 
piano frame, right foot positioned to be able to pedal 


f H DRUMSET: sitting at set, one drumstick in RH, HiHat held closed with foot. j ef chi ppewa 
to STRING [II-VI] (2007) 
i . var. 1 4-40 staccato sempre on between index and thumb —I ‘ 
t vib. (pull) 
i | RH 
a4 turn on AMP. calmly return to io 
i Hpi 
| electric guitar abruptly; HOLD mashion ii 
{ LH Hos - 
| ¥ to NECK [VII-Ix] to MAG, VOL. KNOB 
} hold from above, palm dampen (brief string noise on release ok) 
j all strings with medium pressure dampen strings with forearm (through var. 2) 
. 
piano SET 
4 = Jay 
Hh 
isl oi 
| “offs” 
| release grip; 
4 letswoy slightly to BRUSH 
! 4 on table 
a | RH : : ‘ 
i 
seT 
i drumset edge 
mt 
|) | LH 
| | (2) 
i i 
\a 
i «swish to PATCH CORD (sub) 
i draw nail rapidly along rapidly grab patch cord and 
ii CRICK) string (~lem) and = place it at plug ; HOLD 
iF drag fns over single — Ego release; HOLD “— 550 
i wound (or 2) of string 
NANO Vv | ‘OEP 
| : te 
| 
+— 
o<s (the volume of the omp should be set so that some noise 
{2] nee to ee con be heard when the pedal “volume” ismedium to high) 
= 


Il [exp. ped.] —_ + | 


ne } «tnup» 
lift in a broad arc and... V strike KEY 
— ss 


spb sa a ae a SGU LIES lh a SNR i RS ES ES 


an intense and expressive 
(but controlled) vibrato =—-ASET 


molto'vib. ~ —3— 


LIFT slowly towards the closest’ gy 
end of the string, place fingertip & 
at the end of the wounds 
La 
© 2007 by jef chippewa w LET as ifto athe; HOLD shirling & neueweise 
All rights reserved — Tous droits réservés http://newmusicnotation.com 


Jef Chippewa; ...without... (page 1). For guitar, piano, and drumset. Used by permission of Jef Chippewa, © 2007. 


..Without...: In recent works.each-individu- -most-part, no sound can actually be heard, 
al sound (typically not repeated) has been ‘For example, with the sffz accent.early in 
so precisely composed that a significant the piano part on an already-depressed 
amount of text accompanies many of the key we “see” the result but "near" nothing. 
, sounds, notes, and actions the musician is | Gradually more and more sounds. result 
, to perform, from the actions until in the third variation 
In the opening two variations of ..with- conventionally produced sounds appear, 
out... the minute details of the actions the actions now a means.to produce the 
required to produce sound on the instru- composed sounds. . 
ments—the mechanics of the performance 
—are the compositional materials; for the 
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Kyong Mee Choi; Conceptual View of Worlds | (page 9). For piano, cello, clarinet, trumpet, and percussion. 
Used by permission of Kyong Mee Choi, © 2002. 
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Kyong Mee Choi 


As a composer, | have been interested in graphic 
notation and have used it extensively to incorpo- 
rate extended techniques or as a component of 
electro-acoustic music scores. 

My interest toward graphic notation can be 
traced all the way back to my early childhood 
when | developed a genuine passion for calligra- 
phy, science, geometry, and visual art, along with 
music. In this sense, graphic notation for my com- 
position is not a result of studying contemporary 
music, but rather an outcome of my personal jour- 
ney that integrates diverse interests. Calligraphy, 
for instance, which | did when | went to elemen- 
tary school, has become essential for my creative 
process in general. | use a calligraphy pen to cre- 
ate certain stems or lines in a score. This helps 
to generate the impression of a smoothly flow- 
ing atmosphere. These elegant lines are juxta- 
posed with sharp angles, charts, and rectangu- 
lar shapes, which derive from my fascination to- 
ward geometric shapes and symbols. In college, 
studying inorganicchemistry modeling fascinated 
me enormously due to the intricate structures of 
molecules. In music, visualizing the structure of a 
piece and imagining the shape of sonic events in- 
spire me every time | compose. Therefore, graph- 
ic notation is a natural byproduct of various intel- 
lectual activities that interest me. 

The other aspect of graphic notation that | found 
attractive is that It makes each score incredibly 
unique and original. | like the idea of having my 
personal taste reflected in my score, as long as 
the score clearly communicates the musical in- 
tent. However, | am not using graphic notation ex- 
clusively, nor am | discarding traditional practice. 
It is quite the opposite. | incorporate traditional 
notation as necessary (sometimes with custom- 
izations to better elide with the graphic notation). 
In this way, my scores combine traditional ele- 
ments with graphic figures. Each score has a dif- 
ferent look depending on the type of instrumen- 
tation, musical style, and medium. | have devel- 
oped a score design and preparation procedure 
that | have used for several compositions, but still 
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vary many aspects of my approach depending on 
the piece. Certain pieces suggest more abstract 
Shapes than others. In some pieces, | indicate all 
of the sonic events with different shapes, while in 
other pieces | use only a few figures associated 
with word-expressions. Scoring for both acous- 
tic and electro-acoustic sound presents a unique 
challenge. Generally speaking, electronic scores 
only include a small percentage of the sounds, 
and uSually only those that are needed to help 
the performer read the score. However, | like to in- 
vent particular symbols for each electronic sound 
event so that the symbols can be easily associat- 
ed with the sound. This makes the music easier to 
learn and the score easier to read. Many perform- 
ers like to see these electronic sound symbols in 
a score since it is heloful for them in conceptual- 
izing the electronic part, and in being less reliant 
on a click-track or Stopwatch. 

One of the other features that have motivated 
me to create graphic notation is my interest in both 
graphic software and handwriting. Tools are quite 
important since they can accelerate and stimulate 
the creative process, as well as restrict or inhibit. | 
tend to use graphic software to generate a gener- 
ic format for the score; this takes care of the things 
that are too tedious to do by hand and provides 
a score skeleton that looks neater when printed. 
Having this digital file also allows for easy dupli- 
cation of the non-hand drawn elements. Outside 
of this skeleton, the score has areas left empty for 
my handwriting, allowing me to personalize each 
score. If the piece requires parts, | incorporate the 
symbols created for the score in the parts via a no- 
tation program. For electro-acoustic music with a 
solo instrument | prefer to use graphic software 
that is primarily designed to draw shapes or sym- 
bols. 

Apart from all of the intriguing aspects of graph- 
ic notation, | also see my score as an artwork. | 
have found that even those who are not trained 
musicians appreciate my scores as a form of vi- 
Sual art. Notating my music graphically is a Satis- 
fying way to bring my enthusiasm for music and 
art together. 

As | described earlier, | think a music score 
Should be functional. This means it needs to com- 


municate its meaning to performers clearly. If the 
graphics interfere with communication, the score 
is no longer a score and is only visual art. It is true 
that some performers have a preference to read 
from a traditional score—but it is also true that per- 
formers’ capacity and readiness to read graphic 
notation have changed tremendously. 

| have found that many performers are willing 
to incorporate graphically notated music into their 
repertory, and some even seek out new and inno- 
vative music, often with very unique and personal 
notation. In order to accomplish both a function- 
al and artful result, | pay careful attention to the 
ease of reading of my scores. | make sure to in- 
clude performance notes that explain all symbols 
that are not already commonly known. 

Some might think graphic notation is heavily bi- 
ased toward an improvisational style of compo- 
sition. There might be some truth to that in the 
sense that there is usually some aspect of indeter- 
minacy in graphic symbols or shapes. On the other 
hand, in my electro-acoustic scores | use graphics 
to indicate exact events with exact timings. Some 
also think graphic notation is an outgrowth of the 
desire to negate traditional notation. But | see it 
more as an extension or expansion of tradition- 
al practice. | also see graphic notation as being 
flexible enough to accommodate a broad spec 
trum of musical style and approach, regardless 
of the composer's compositional voice. The best 
way to decide what is the most appropriate scor- 
ing option is to find how to help performers to un- 
derstand and realize a particular piece in the best 
way possible. | have found that adding a graphic 
dimension to my scores gives me room to be cre- 
ative and to put a personal stamp on my music. It 
is great to invent something unique of one’s own. 
Because each piece, after all, is one-of-a-kind. 

Since graphic notation naturally evolved from 
my personal interest and background, it has be- 
come essential for my compositional process, go- 
ing beyond its original purpose as instructions to 
performers. 
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Henrik Colding-Jorgensen; Museik No. 70. For any instrumentation. Used by permission of composer, © Henrik Colding-Jorgensen, 1979. 


Museik No. 10 (1979): The society for con- 
temporary music, DUT, in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, decided in 1979 on its first Chil- 
dren's Music Week, and | was entrusted 
with the task to direct and conduct a group 
of very young instrumentalists, and to 
compose a piece of music for these chil- 
dren to premiere as part of the program. 
We would have one week together, which 
meant three rehearsals and one recital, so 
| took a deep breath and made an entirely 
graphic composition for the group of 10 or 
15 teenagers, who applied for participation, 
playing various instruments. | had been 
employing optic and graphic notational 
elements in my compositions for a num- 
ber.of years, but this was my first entirely 
graphic score. 

The concepts of aleatoric improvisation 
and graphic notation were central in the 
composers’ milieus in many countries at 
that time, at a professional level. In 1971, | 
participated in a symposium in Stockholm, 
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Sweden, with subjects relating to contem- 
porary composition, and there | met the 
American composer Earle Brown. He lec 
tured about rehearsing and directing per- 
formances of graphic and aleatoric nota- 
tions, with discussions of a lot of examples 
drawn from his wide experience with solo- 
ists, orchestras, and ensembles, both in his 
own works and other compositions. That 
meeting was a great. inspiration to. me for 
many years to come, and still some of his 
enlightening statements at that time come 
to my mind when working with aleetoric 
notation. 

The word “Museik" is a combination of 
the Danish words “museum” and “music,” 
derived from the fact that the rehearsals 
and concert took place in the concert halt 
of the State Art Museum, Copenhagen, 
and the music week was realized in coop- 
eration with the museum. There are ten’ 
sheets in all, nine of which can be used for 
inspiration and rehearsal as well as perfor- 


mance. Sheet No. 10 is designed rather for 
a shaping of a concert performance, and 
copies were placed on the music stands at 
the first performance. 

And here the supplementary instruc 
tions end, There are no predefined "right" 
ways to perform or rehearse this music or 
to interpret the graphics. You have to find 
your own ways to sort out ideas and inspi- 
rations, and with an ensemble you also 
have to establish a trusting and confident 
cooperation. When playing from these 
kinds of graphics, we are not troubled by 
instrumental limitations, age, experience, 
technical musical elements, counting of 
bars or beats or such, but alert and open 
to the visual impulses and. inspirations, 
beyond words or semantics. Regardless of 
our level of professionalism we can focus 
on the music, forget time and place, and 
share—with the audience—the intense, sus- 
pended moments of expressive life. 

Isn't this what music is about? 


Sa er eH 


MUSEIK NO.10 
C 1979 H.Colding-J@rgensen 
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HENRIK COLDING-JORGENSEN 


MUSEIK NO.9 
C 1979, 1994 H.Colding-Jorgensen 


Henrik Colding-Jorgensen; Museik No. 9. For any instrumentation. Used by permission of Henrik Colding-Jorgensen, © Henrik Colding-Jorgensen, 1979. » 
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NICK COLLINS 


(c) klipp av 2007 


Nick Collins; avscore 37. For a live audiovisual performance group. Used by permission of Nick Collins, © klipp av 2007. 


avscore37: This audiovisual score is intend- 
ed for realization by a live audiovisual per- 
formance group. In full generality, such a 
score might consist of a visual stimulus for 
the audio production, and an audio stimu- 
lus for visuals, but given the constraints of 
a book format, and the difficulties of cleanly 
monitoring a separate audio stream as well 
as the main audio ina live concert, this is 
perhaps better conceptualized as a graph- 
ical score alone. 

Im this instantiation, a graphical score 
line for the "music" (A) accompanies a "mu- 
sical" score line for the visuals (V), in a tra- 
ditional scanning pattern of left to rignt and 
down the page between A+V systems. The 
player labeled A must interpret a succes- 
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sion of framed abstract scenes, while player 
V follows a continuous staved timeline. The 
particular score included here involves four 
systems; performers may use any portion 
of the score for a given realization, select- 
ing their own playback speed (which might 
be marked out in terms of frames per min- 
ute by an external timer). The continuous 
curves on each part represent the degree of 
desired correlation between audio and visu- 
al modalities, on a scale from a lower limit 
of attempting full contest or independence, 
to a higher limit of full inter-modal co-op- 
eration and coincidence; because there are 
two curves, audio might be attempting to 
follow visuals while visuals ignore or try to 
avoid the audio. These envelopes may be 


loosely interpreted as suggestions for con- 
formance and complementation of activi- 
ty, given the additional constraints of the 
scenes, or fully. adhered to.as the prima- 
ry goal, at the performer's decision. Some 
slight spillage between frames and parts 
is also evidenced and may form a further 
abstract cue. 

The audiovisual score was created by a 
generative computer program; while many 
further variants could be exhibited, this par- 
ticular score is advanced as good evidence 
of the potential output of the program. The 
program, however, could be used for the 
creation of novel scores as spurs to new 
guided improvisations in advance of, or dur- 
ing, concert performance. 
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etch for Cello Concerto. For cello concerto.Used by permission of David Cope, ©1982. __ 
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Philip Corner; The Constellations. For piano. Used by permission of Philip Corner, © 2004. 


The Constellations (23 paintings, 1940- 
1941): The images projected are each of 
relatively short duration—followed by a 
longer darkness—with the next appearing 
in a different location. 
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The music continues undisturbed. 


The given content (23 visual elements) 
should not necessarily determine the per- 


forming length. If the pianist persists, then 


the images could continue by being pro- 


jected in retrograde order. 
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BRENT MICHAEL DAVIDS 


Brent Michael Davids; Mohican Friends. For youth choir, two soprano flutes, triangle, shaker, tambourine, and powwow drum, Used by permission of Brent Michael Davids, © 1993. 


Mohican Friends teaches introductory vo- 
cal sounds and words in the Mohican lan- 
guage while challenging young vocalists 
with good contemporary.composition. The 
Mohican text reveals something of what a 
traditional Mohican thinks about, namely 
the importance of good familial relation- 
ships and about respecting others. A good 
Mohican respects our animalvand bird rel- 
atives too, and searches out responsible 
and good-hearted ways to share our lives 
with the world. Mohicans donot strive to be 
domineering.over the animals or the land, 
We must work to live a balanced Life with 
our world and treat others of the world as 
good-hearted relatives. Our-earth, birds, 
animals, and humans are intimately relat- 
ed. We are all family members in this world. 
Sometimes it is difficult for us to understand 
each other. 
Cammunication remains aconstant chal- 
lenge for all beings. and requires our vigilant 
efforts to listen accurately as much as talk 
well. The intent of Mohican Friends is to ac- 
knowledge that everyone, our animals and 


ourearth, deserve to be understood on their 
own terms, respected, and treated as cher- 
ished relatives. This music celebrates our 
relatedness and is dedicated to the Stock- 
bridge Band of the Mohicans. 


Brent Michael Davids; Desert Invocation. For quartz crystal flute. 


Used by permission of Brent Michael Davids, © 2001. 


Desert Invocation |s a prayerful work for 
solo Quartz Crystal Flute, The single-page 
sheet music is a beautifully hand-notated 
and brightly colored portrayal of a saguaro 
cactus bowing in the desert; the sheet mu- 
sic is what | call “picture notation” or music 
that is Shaped into pictures to match its sub- 
ject matter. The one-page music has often 
been used as a visual poster, when not ac 
tually performed by the crystal flute. 


www.brentmichaeldavids.com 
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Tina Davidson; Never Love a Wild Thing. For non-specific instrumentation and open orchestration. Used by permission of Beyond the Blue Horizon Music, © 1986. 


Never Love a Wild Thing is for non-spe- 
cific instrumentation and open orchestra- 
tion. The ensemble may vary from six to 
ten (unless keyboards are employed) and 
the performers themselves orchestrate 
the sections within the work. The piece was 
originally written for the Relache Ensem- 
ble—flute, clarinet, bassoon, soprano and 
tenor saxophones, violin, piano, and ma- 
rimba, ‘ 

Never Love a Wild Thing is awarning and 
a mild rebuke to those tempted by wild 
things. 
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Mario Diaz de Le6én and Jay King; Open Grid for Solo Violin. For solo violin. Used by permission of Mario Diaz de Leén and Jay King, © 2007. 
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depressed, pour water from a large metal ( or plastic) cup into the bell of the trumpet. Special attention must be given to the 
glissando created within the instrument as the water level rises. Once the hom is full, the water should discharge itself from the 
lcadpipe back into the bucket. In some cases, the performers will need to encourage this process with subtle opening of the valves. 
Cups must be filled in character with the piece; when marked at forte, then forcefully plunge the cup into the bucket and 
intentionally create a racket while doing so. The point of this piece is the subtle sounds of metal against metal, dripping/gurgling 
water, and plunging of cups. 

Note I: no time signatures are used in this piece in order to encourage spontaneity and a sense of flow. Performers will determine 
length of pauses, and the instruments themselves will help determine the pacing (how long it takes for trumpet to empty). 

} Note 2: dynamics from mm. 1-18 only apply to filling and emptying cups. Everything else (water sounds) should be as loud as 

| possible, but will still have a soft effect. 

2. Straight lines indicate gradual continuous pouring, but still with the intention that the gliss. be heard. Accelerando should 
occur in a haphazard manner towards a state of utter chaos that ends abruptly in m. 17. Numbers of fills and refills are 
approximated in the score, 


Robert Denham; “Percolator” from Suite of Household Appliances. For two trumpets, each with a metal pot of water. * 


Used by permission of Robert Denham, © Imagine Music Publishing, 1996. 
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Percolator: |t may be difficult to find glam- 
or ina garbage disposal or pilot light; a dish- 
washer may not ever catch our eye until it 
breaks and it is time to call someone to re- 
pair it; vacuum cleaners and coffee mak- 
ers? These are tools that we use to make our 
lives just a little bit easier. But in the scheme 
of things these appliances do have some- 
thing in common: we have come to depend 
on them, and though we do not normal- 
ly take notice of them when they are there, 
we certainly do miss them when they are 
not. These machines wield an eerie sense of 


power then, whether by giving off a sooth- 
ing drone that lulls us to sleep, or by sub- 
tly dripping their steaming contents into a 
hot carafe, or by creating a sense of mystery 
with a small flicker of flame burning softly 
in a basement corner. 

Note: when performing this piece in- 
doors, it will be necessary for a tarp to be 
laid down on the floor to catch excess water. 
Painter's tarps are an inexpensive option. 
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* Halim Et-Dabh; “Canine Wisdom” from The Dog Done Gone Deaf. For baritone saxophone, violin, oud, double bass, piano, vocals, and percussion. 
Used by permission of Halim El-Dabh, © 2007, : 
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Halim El-Dabh 
Color Music 


My sensitivity to the interconnections between 
color and sound began at about the age of two. 
Years later, my older sister Rogina would recall 
her amusement at my exuberant reaction to the 
Sight of newly plucked roses. My mother frequent- 
ly made jam from rose petals; as the youngest 
of nine children | would always run to where she 
was working, hold my hands tightly over my ears, 
and scream in reaction to the intensity of the crim- 
son, scarlet, and vermilion blossoms, which to me 
seemed to emit a variety of high-pitched, pene- 
trating sounds. Also during my childhood, | de- 
veloped a fascination with astronomy, often sleep- 
ing outdoors in order to feel a connection with the 
heavenly bodies above. 

Later in my childhood, my brother Adeeb 
brought me to the museums of Cairo, where | was 
immediately attracted to the ancient faience orna- 
ments with their bright blue colors. | was also cap- 
tivated by the blown glass that | Saw being made 
near Bab Zuwayla, one of Cairo's three old gates— 
the sounds, sights, and actions of the molten glass 
swelling into colorful soheres seemed like a sym- 
phony to me. In my early teens, | had the opportu- 
nity to visit the Tomb of Pharaoh Seti |, in the Val- 
ley of the Kings near Luxor. The stunning vibrancy 
of the tomb's painted ceiling, displaying the eve- 
ning sky in the form of the goddess Nut, with other 
divinities representing the various constellations, 
left an imprint that is still with me today. 

In my early twenties | was fortunate enough to 
meet the eminent German musicologist Hans Hick- 
mann, who had emigrated to Egypt in 1933. | attend- 
ed lectures at his Musica Viva conservatory, where 
he presented his findings about Ancient Egypt's 
musical culture, in particular how many European 
musical instruments (such as harps and reed in- 
struments) derive from Ancient Egyptian models. 

In late 1952, while attending graduate school in 
Boston, | happened to be visiting New York City 
when something caught my eye. Sitting on the 
subway seat next to me was a page from a mag- 
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azine that someone had left behind, depicting an 
ancient parchment leaf covered with an array of 
colored circles of varying sizes. | felt a chill through 
my body as | recognized it immediately as a form 
of early Egyptian musical notation. A closer look 
told me that the circles on the left represented the 
twelve tones of the chromatic scale and that the 
diameters of the circles represented durations and 
rhythms. The vertical stacks of circles seemed to 
imply a polyphonic texture. The unusual design 
struck me as quite modern—like a late Mondrian 
painting—but also triggered my memory, remind- 
ing me of my earlier experiences in my homeland, 
particularly the planets and stars | had so close- 
ly observed during my childhood. Furthermore, 
the six dancers at the top of the page reminded 
me of the Coptic liturgical dances | was familiar 
with from my visits to Coptic monasteries in Up- 
per Egypt. 

In an effort to learn more about this unique and 
previously unknown notation, | inquired at the 
Egyptian consulate in New York, but was told that 
the best place to look would be at the Museum of 
Egyptian Antiquities in Cairo. Years passed and 
eventually learned, via the writings of Hickmann 
and others, that my interpretation of the notation 
had been correct. | still have this page today, and 
have just learned that it came from the September 
1, 1952, issue of Vogue magazine — of all places! 

The idea of using color for my musical notation 
remained in my subconscious until November 
1965, when | decided to present a workshop for 
children on this subject in Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts. In this workshop, | taught the children how to 
compose and play their own music, as well as sing 
and dance, using a form of notation based on the 
one depicted in the Coptic parchment, but inter- 
preting the circles as blocks of sound from which 
single tones and chords may emerge. | viewed 
the colors as facets of the totality of sound, which 
could be represented by the color white ("white 
noise"), which includes all colors. 

In subsequent years, | have returned periodical- 
ly to this color-based approach, using it in my 1973 
work Voyages, for jazz big band, as well as oth- 
er workshops | have presented. In 1991, | based 


my Harmonies of the Spheres, a work for concert 
band, on the concept of music derived from heav- 
enly bodies. : 

My most recent use of this color notation was 
in my 2007 composition The Dog Done Gone Deaf, 
commissioned by and premiered at the Suoni per 
il Popolo Festival in Montreal. In the movement 
entitled "Canine Wisdom," | asked my ensemble, 
as well as the entire audience, to close their eyes 
and quietly breathe in for six beats, then out for 
seven, resulting in a metrical structure of 13.1 then 
asked everyone to slowly open their eyes and ex- 
amine the colors and shapes of my score (which 
was projected for all to see). In this meditative 
state to which | had guided them, the musicians 
were now in a highly receptive state, ready to be- 
gin playing in their own time. They followed, from 
one sphere of color to another, engulfing both 
musicians and audience in a slowly blossom- 
ing cloud of vibrations in which color and sound 
merged as one. 


August 2007 


For more information about the Egyptian parch- 
ment, see page 290. 
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Game 3 


Robert Erickson; Scapes, "Game 2" and "Game 3." For two groups, each of both five or more 
instruments and conductor. Used by permission of Sonic Art Editions (Smith Publications), 


©1984. 
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Scapes is a musictheater composition 
based on the game of tictac-toe. The play- 
ers are two groups of five or more instru- 
ments, each with its conductor, Scapes con- 
sists of three movements ("Game 1," "Game 
2," and "Game 3") linked by short improvi- 
sations. The score for each movement con- 
sists of a single page containing nine graph- 
ic Squares, The music is written nine parts 
deep, as a sort of nine-part counterpoint, 
where each part is a square, where each 
Square relates to every other square by su- 
perimposition, and where any square can 
precede or follow any of the others. The 
nine squares are performed in various se- 
quences according to the rules of tictac- 
toe, 

The scores (or games) are projected for 
both musicians and audience to see. The 
conductors cue in their performers by plac 
ing an "X" or an "O" in a square, following 
he rules of tictactoe, playing to win. 

Players should regard each game as a 
sort of landscape. In addition to the specif- 
ic musical notations, the players should be 
aware of the overall structure and appear- 
ance of each graphic, letting its "look" give 
inflection to their realization. 


POZZT ESCO)’ 


© “Your Kindled Valors Bend”, Pozzi Escot 1989 
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Pozzi Escot; Your Kindled Valors Bend. For soprano, clarinet, and piano. 


Used by permission of Pozzi Escot / Publication Contact International, © 1989, 
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COMPOSING BY A COMPOSER -A MEDIEV ALIAVANTGARDE ESTHETICS 


POZZIT--ESCOT 


The American composer Robert Cogan quotes William H. Gass (The Tunnel, New York: 
Harper Perennial, 1995, pp. 244-245), "Make the present your past, enter the flux before it 
gets frozen over, write about change, write about transformation." In this essay of Cogan he 
himself writes that, "This past century has been a thrilling musical century of ongoing 
experiment, creation of endless astonishing openings. Our ears have spread backwards 
through millennia of musical creation; through deep, newly uncovered layers of fascinating 
expressive growths. We can now choose to live with Hildegard von Bingen, Guillaume de 
Machaut, Dufay, and Josquin, opened outwards to the end of the truly endless earth, through 
previously impermeable geographical cultural barriers." 


I was trained as a composer and mathematician, but beyond these possible barriers I was 
trained to pass through with a life of deep absorption of all senses’ possible learnings. Thus, 
for me music is a thinking endeavor powerfully adorned by all thinkings. Composing is a 
‘baking’ of such incredible diverse absorptions. As we learn the basics of fundamental 
techniques, apply them, discern them, analyze them, the result of a composition has to bear 
a new colloquium to pass on. Moreover, music connects well and wide. Our vocabulary 
might be for some occasions limited given the fact that Alaskans, for instance, have 22 
words (sounds) for snow; Africans many for ants; and all geographies dispense the 
composing endeavor with fabulous different sonic results. Environment deeply influences 
how we all produce sounds. The manner in which we communicate music is very different 
throughout and around. 


We are so brainwashed with the linear world that our musics tend to follow a linear result, 
but so much of our world resides within the nOh-linear parameter where there is a wondrous 
connection though disjointed, fragmented, stopping sonic lines. Expressionism brought the 
non-linear world to us only very recently. Rules were written to control the compositional 
result. When we see a Kandinsky and the drawings of completely isolated figures we have 
eventually developed a good admiring effect for the colors, situations of the isolated possible 
shapes, but that has been difficult for our musics. When a student or somebody in the 
audience when I am invited to address it, asks "what type of music do you write? My 
answer: the world around me with centuries of history and centuries of expressions. 
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JULIO. ESTRADA 


Julio Estrada; ishini'ioni (page 3). For 6 percussions ona pentagon. Used by permission of Julio Estrada, © 1998. 


ishini’ioni: Purepecha Language: ishini: always, ioni: time 

m0 ishini‘ioni is a continuum where rhythm and sound are under- 

stood as similar physical elements, inaudible or audible, respec 

“a tively. Both elements are treated under a methodology that pro- 

3 poses the cumulative register of every speed of acoustic change, 4 
in order to allow the greater individuality and potentiality of each 

component, 

In composition, continuum means a more acoustical musical 
writing than those originated by musical systems. Continuum is 
equivalent to higher resolution, proper for the rigorous and subtle 
description of the variety of inflexions of audible matter, From that 
perspective, iShini‘ioni doesn't establish a boundary between the 
imaginary and the reality of its evocations—the abstract and the 
figurative. Composing under this continuum tends to orientate the 
mind toward time, within processes far from memory, to be, in- 
Stead, a vivid and fugitive register of music creation: an imitation 
of the mentally listened, precise description of the movements of 
the imaginary. 
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No Me Quedo.. 


For saxophone or clarinet, bassoon, violoncello, percussion, and tape. 


Rajmil Fischman; No Me Quedo.... 


. [stuck in this verse]): a 


work consisting of five continuous sections 


anda coda. 


(lam not staying .. 


Used by permission of the composer of Rajmil Fischman, © 2000. 


These take their titles from the text of 


a poem by the Peruvian César Vallejo 


(1892-1938), Dedicated to Dalit Fischman. 
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ROBERT FLEISHER 


SOPRANO SAXOPHONE | o cvvecrcnnsernesice wn stairs wetite. 


Robert Fleisher; Mandala 3: Trigon. For soprano saxophone, Used by permission of Robert Fleischer, © 1979. 


Mandala 3: Trigon includes four num- 
bered sections performed in order with- 
out intervening pauses. The four sections 
each contain three subsections, articulated 
through processes of phrase addition and 
Subtraction. In the original, 24-minute ver- 
‘sion (not for the squeamish), each section 
is six minutes.in duration, with two-minute 
sub-sections. A stopwatch with a second 
hand is needed by each performer to main- 
tain the coherence of parts and execute the 
necessary cues throughout. — 


The performers should stand equidistantly 
positioned around the perimeter of the 
audience (preferably seated in-the-round), 
each of the three loudspeakers positioned 
directly across the audience area from the 
instrument, which it amplifies. Thus, all 
six-sound-sources should be equidistantly 
~ Surrounding, the audience, as though rep- 
resenting the even-numbered hours on 
a clock face, Both instruments and loud- 


speakers direct their sound to the center 
of the audience area. When amplified, the 
optimum volume level should match as 
closely as possible that of each performer's 
un-amplified sound, i.e., from the center of 
the audience, e.g., the oboe and the facing 
speaker that amplifies it should produce 
comparable volume levels. * 
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Robert Fleisher 


Being of Sound (and Visual) Mind 


By the time Jonn Cage's Notations appeared in 
1968, it was evident that contemporary music 
had undergone an epochal transformation, per- 
haps the most significant departure in a thou- 
sand years. Notations served equally to document 
these changes and to focus attention on the top- 
ic. Its publication was followed by an internation- 
al wave of projects, conferences, texts, and oth- 
er writings continuing to the present day, involv- 
ing many performers as well as composers.! This 
essay, written by a composer who has employed 

a variety of non-traditional notational approaches 
for more than three decades, combines observa- 
tions on the subject in general with reflections on 

personal experience.” 

Kurt Stone has written that “only a fundamental 
break with established musical aesthetics and 

philosophies can bring about a commensurate 

notational change."? He attributes the upheaval, 
beginning in the latter half of the twentieth centu- 
ry, to the conflicting trends toward precision and 

flexibility. Each of these opposing aesthetic stanc 
es yielded many new notational solutions. It didn't 

take long for such opposites to attract, and the 

attempt to find a balance between them produced 

still many more works in which “controlled free- 
dom" sought to mediate between these polarities, 
through an increasing variety of new notational ap- 
proaches. Two radically new aesthetic viewpoints 

emerged from this period: first, the redefinition of 
music itself, as “organized sound,”* owing in part 

to the advent of electronic music; secondly, the 

rethinking of all prior assumptions concerning 

musical form,® ultimately including the concept of 
a composition's identity—as gauged by its capacity 

to be recognized as the same work from one per- 
formance to another. 

This new music continues to suffer from its own 
terminology. Works employing chance operations 
in the compositional process—or involving some 
degree of indeterminacy, improvisation, choice, or 
“controlled freedom" in performance—are mistak- 
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enlypresumedtorepresentamonolithicgenre. The 
misapprehension drawn from the commonplace 
use of such terms is that in all compositions, so 
described, to quote Cole Porter, “anything goes." 
It also seems necessary to affirm that compo- 
sitions that are variously “indeterminate’—which 
tends also to connote works employing uncon- 
ventional approaches to notation—may be as dif- 
ficult, or even more difficult, to perform than more 
conventionally notated works. (The difficulty of 
performing a work of any style or era, however, 
remains an ineffective arbiter of aesthetic strengths 
or weaknesses.) Finally, a composer of music that 
variously employs indeterminacy or improvisa- 
tion in performance neither necessarily seeks to 
remove his or her own aesthetic intentions, nor 
necessarily delegates to performers primary 
responsibility for elements that might be con- 
strued as representing the identity of each work,’ 
Nonetheless, the post-war changes in music and 
musical notation have dramatically expanded the 
collaborative role of performers, who have need- 
ed to find, and have found, new creative solutions 
to aseemingly infinite number and variety of com- 
positional and notational approaches, 

A composer may transform or invent musical 
notation for a variety of reasons. Arnold Schoen- 
berg's modifications certainly influenced the de- 
velopment of more standardized contemporary 
notation—including [Hauptstimme and Neben- 
stimme] brackets to highlight prominent melod- 
ic lines, diamond-shaped note-heads combined 
with written instruction to produce sympathetic 
vibrations of piano strings, indications of (heard as 
well as performed) string harmonics, indications 
of Sprechstimme vocal performance, accidentals 
preceding most (if not all) pitches, and keys at the 
beginning of scores explaining the special sym- 
bols employed throughout. None of these prac 
tices, of course, fundamentally altered the con- 
ventional notational context.® Perhaps the earli- 
est instance of an invented “graphic” notation re- 
placing traditional note values and symbols may 
be those found in the scores by the Italian Futur- 
ist painter, Luigi Russolo—whose manifesto, The 
Art of Noise, appeared in 1913.2 Russolo “wanted 
all sound to be possible material for music," and 


judged that a new notational approach was need- 
ed to represent those produced by the intonaru- 
mori (“noise-intoners")—mechanical instruments 
of his own invention that naturally produced mi- 
crotonal (he termed these “enharmonic”) varia- 
tions in pitch." These two very different compos- 
ers sought practical solutions to notating new as- 
pects of early 20th-century performance practice 
and instrumentation, as composers of electronic 
music following World War || would Later do,'? Lu- 
kas Foss described the impact of this new medi- 
um (writing in 1963): “Electronic music showed up 
the limitations of live performance, the limitations 
of traditional tone production, the restrictiveness 
of a rhythm forever bound to meter and bar line, 
notation tied to a system of counting. Electronic 
music introduced untried possibilities, and in so 
doing presented a challenge, shocked live music 
out of its inertia, kindled in musicians the desire to 
prove that live music ‘can do it too,""8 

Some of the most prominent 20th-century 
visual artists, including Wassily Kandinsky and 
Paul Klee, had music in mind much of the time, as 
evidenced by their choice of titles. By the 1950s, it 
would appear that works by these and other visual 
artists may have suggested alternative approach- 
es to musical notation for composers of New mu- 
sic. On the figurative-prescriptive side, there are 
scores by George Crumb—for example, move- 
ments such as “Crucifixus” or “Twin Suns” from 
his two volumes for piano titled Makrokosmos,'® 
On the abstract-indeterminate side, consider the 
striking resemblance between Earle Brown's De- 
cember 1952 and Pieter Mondriaan's Composition 
with Lines."© Jonn Cagé became acquainted with 
artists Mark Tobey and Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy as 
early aS the 1930s,” and later was closely asso- 
ciated with Jasper Johns and Robert Rauschen- 
berg, who were both instrumental in coordinating 
and promoting the 25-Year Retrospective Concert 
of the composer's music at Town Hall in 1958. In 
1965, Roman Haubenstock-Ramati wrote: “| am 
personally astounded that even today one does 
not play Kandinsky or Miro, even though it would 
be so simple and easy to do so.""® The use of text 
scores as a Substitute for music notation may also 
reflect the influence of concrete poetry." 


Schoenberg the modernist asserted that “Art 
means New Art,"2° and defined composition as 
“the art of inventing a musical idea and the fitting 
way to present it."2' For this composer, convinced 
that “everything of supreme value in art must 
Show heart as well as brain,"** such a creative pro- 
cess needn't be purely cerebral, or result in un- 
affecting work. He insisted that even as the outer 
characteristics of his musical language evolved— 
from tonality through different approaches to what 
he preferred to think of as “pantonality’"—he con- 
tinued to compose as he had before. Though he 
asserted that “a creator has a vision of something 
which has not existed before this vision,” ?3 and was 
frequently the target of negative, even caustic, crit- 
icism, Ne was never an experimental composer in 
the sense we associate today with Cage. Schoen- 
berg the classicist was tied to the organic concep- 
tion of art, with its attendant attributes of narrative 
logic, coherence, and develooment—and to con- 
tinuing the “common practice” of composing mu- 
Sic through the crafting of tonality, harmony, mel- 
ody, and form. 

Cage attended Schoenberg's classes in Los An- 
geles for about two years during the mid-1930s. 
Although few today would likely recognize much 
common ground in their aesthetics or their mu- 
sic, their relationship and the question of Schoen- 
berg's influence have long been discussed.** Da- 
vid W. Bernstein has suggested that there may be 
more connections here than meet the eye (or ear): 
Cage's early compositions explored serial proce- 
dures and atonality;° Cage compared the emanci- 
pation of noise (from “so-called musical sounds") 
to Schoenberg's emancipation of dissonance;6 
Schoenberg acknowledged the influence of 
chance in the compositional process;*’ and Cage, 
in retrospect, linked his mature compositional pro- 
cess of “asking questions" to the memory of a sin- 
gle counterpoint class taught by Schoenberg.*® 
Bernstein even perceives “correspondence of the 
underlying aesthetic assumptions behind Cage's 
chance music to Schoenberg's notion of a musi- 
cal idea."@? 

Still, the contrasts between these composers 
and their music remain distinct, and may likely be 
attributed, at least in part, to their generational and 
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cultural differences. Cage often recalled that his 
teacher considered him an “inventor” rather than 
a composer.*° Schoenberg sought to achieve log- 
ic and coherence by means of motivic unity and 
developing variation through the relationship of 
tones. Cage, devoted to experimentation, chance, 
and “purposeless play," regarded time as the ulti- 
mate context in which all things musical (including 
noise) occur, basing his works on “pre-composi- 
tionally determined temporal divisions.”?' Schoen- 
berg's aesthetic priorities (perhaps owing in part 
to his experience as a painter) are consistent with 
his view that “the work of art is like every other 
complete organism.”*? Cage foregoes the organ- 
ic model for an existential one that equates mu- 
sic with life in general: abandoning convention- 
al performer-listener boundaries, and mirroring 
the evident absence (or, at least, absence of evi- 
dence) of logic, coherence, and predictability ex- 
perienced in daily life. 

My own compositional thinking and practice 
have certainly been affected by the music and writ- 
ings of both these important figures. It is Cage's in- 
fluence, however, that seems most evident in the 
perspectives that have guided me as a compos- 
er: (a) Music is sound in time and space—the lat- 
ter realm also capable of serving in a composi- 
tional, rather than coincidental, role; (ob) No a pri- 
ori assumptions (or exclusions) concerning what 
may constitute a usable sound: (c) Coherence of 
form need not require uniformity or continuity of 
Style: (d) It may be desirable at times to ask per- 
formers (and their instruments) to do things that 
can be (and have been) done—and at other times 
to do things that maybe cannot be done (or, at 
least, done precisely as notated); (e) It may some- 
times be appropriate to use conventional notation, 
and it may other times be appropriate to modify 
or replace this familiar language with an invent- 
ed (or “customized") notational approach that de- 
rives from, and is congruent with, the idea(s) un- 
derlying a specific work; (f) Performers (like com- 
posers) are accustomed to solving problems, and 
it may be desirable to employ degrees/factors of 
indeterminacy that require special performance 
Strategies; (g) Anew work need not resemble any- 
thing ever seen or heard before. 
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Most of these premises appear to underlie Se- 
raffyn, composed while | was an undergraduate. 
"Seraffyn" was the assumed name of Donald Mork, 
a multi-lingual singer-lutenist who lived the life of 
a wandering minstrel—performing in castles, col- 
leges, and private homes around the world.?? In 
keeping with its namesake, the work involves 10 
musicians and four tape sources, most (along with 
two clusters of bells that “fly” overhead) in more- 
or-less continuous motion throughout: on and off 
the proscenium stage, up and down the aisles, 
and across designated (audience-free) rows. Two 
tape programs play from the front and rear, while 
two battery-operated cassette players (handed off 
between performers) are heard from several lo- 
cations. Seraffyn begins with all performers blow- 
ing bottles, ends with crescendo of police whis- 
tles, and otherwise combines a variety of record- 
ed material with string, wind, brass, and percus- 
sion instruments; (two grand pianos are played 
with large mallets, only on the strings). There was 
a full house for the 1974 concert during which 
this work was premiered, but no witnesses to the 
performance—which took place in total darkness 
(with even the exit signs obscured) to minimize 
distractions and focus the listener on the interplay 
of sounds in time and space. In this proportional- 
time score combining traditional and graphic no- 
tation with written instructions, the opening two- 
minute section (bottles alone) is presented on the 
first page; thereafter, each page represents one 
per minute of elapsed time.*4 

Although some have been exhibited, none of 
my “graphic” scores were created with an essen- 
tially visual aim. Their appearance generally de- 
rives from core aesthetic and structural aspects of 
the work. In my experience, employing invented 
or customized notation may establish conditions 
conducive to thinking/hearing “out of the staff,” 
and thereby, to composing in new and unaccus- 
tomed ways—i.e., to discovery. Musicians open to 
meeting the interpretive challenges presented by 
such works can discover new ways of performing 
and thinking about music, and consequently bring 
fresh perspectives and problem-solving abilities to 
their treatments of more conventional literature.?° 
| have been very fortunate to work with many mu- 


Sicians, students, and colleagues alike, undeterred 
by the notational or interpretive challenges posed 
by new music. My Mandala series comprises three 
compositions designed for performance in the 
round: "Synchron" for four percussionists, "Radi- 
us" for trombone and 12 cassette tapes, and "Trig- 
on" for amplified oboe, clarinet, and soprano sax- 
ophone. All feature expanded collaborative roles 
for performers consistent with works employing 
“controlled freedom.” As their shared title sug- 
gests, each explores aspects of circularity—influ- 
encing factors such as form, Spatial design, move- 
ment, pitch organization, and notation.7¢ (An ex- 
cerpt from "Trigon" appears in this volume.) 

"Synchron" is all about sound: dynamics, den- 
sity, timbre. Each player assembles a battery of 
wood, metal, and skin instruments. These are rep- 
resented in notation, respectively, by squares, tri- 
angles, and circles—in seven sizes, correspond- 
ing to dynamic levels. Each of these timbral cat- 
egories also plays a unique role in the work. No 
specific instrument is required and non-tradition- 
al choices producing indefinite pitch are suggest- 
ed. The score comprises two large pages, sepa- 
rately mounted on foamboard. Each percussion- 
ist reads from his/her own set. The board near- 
est to each musician is a large upright rectangle 
suspended from arack. The other, directly behind, 
is a motorized, 30-inch diameter circular disc, re- 
volving at 1 rom, attached to a music stand. This 
15-part rondo, lasting approximately 30 minutes, 
follows the palindromic pattern, ABACADAEADA- 
CABA. Notation for the eight refrain (A) sections 
appears on the nearer rectangular page. Nota- 
tion for the alternating episodes appears in four 
concentric rings on the circular page behind. Four 
Small square “windows’ in the first board reveal vi- 
Sual clusters (phrases) of geometric symbols on 
the second. All section changes require the per- 
formers to recognize aural and visual cues. Ex- 
cept for these critically coordinated cues articulat- 
ing the overall form, and the eventually coordinat- 
ed series of simultaneous attacks heard at the end, 
the four musicians independently perform similar 
materials throughout. 

"Radius" could be described as a choreographed 
electro-acoustic concerto, witn a solo trombon- 


ist Surrounded and accompanied by an “ensem- 
ble” of 12 cassette tape players. This approximate- 
ly 18-minute composition has an introduction, 12 
principal sections (one minute each), and three co- 
das. The clock-face design of the score pages for 
the 12 sections mirrors the spatial relationship of 
the centrally positioned soloist, who is surround- 
ed by two concentric rings of 12 equidistantly posi- 
tioned music stands—the nearer stands for scores, 
those at the perimeter for tape players. The au- 
dience fills the space between these concentric 
rings. These 12 positions correspond to the chro- 
matic scale, and the soloist’s extended trombone 
acts like the rotating hands of a clock. Each pitch 
is aimed at the appropriate hour, which changes 
with each new section. Each page also displays 
available note durations, pitch range, and range 
of dynamics. 

"Trigon" engages three performers in a process 
that, like "Synchron," combines independence and 
interdependence. The distantly separated musi- 
cians form a triangle in the performance space, in- 
terlocking with a corresponding triangle of speak- 
ers, Together these two triangles form a large six- 
point circle surrounding the audience. Each per- 
former is amplified through a speaker positioned 
directly opposite his/her position. There is no full 
score, only three one-page parts. Although tradi- 
tional staves are employed, these are arranged 
to form a large triangle, containing four trian- 
gles within. Each triangle side contains a three- 
note “phrase.” (Some phrases, bearing opposite- 
ly-positioned clef signs, are read right-side up as 
well as upside-down.) Performers individually de- 
cide when, and how often, to perform the phrases, 
within the given time constraints of each section. 
The use of very short and very long single-pitch 
(or multiphonic) sonorities is intended to reflect 
the points and lines that form these geometric 
Shapes. Section and sub-section changes of tex- 
ture, density, dynamics, and pitch content are con- 
trolled, and indicated by "+" and "-" symbols, sig- 
nifying the complementary processes of “adding” 
and “subtracting” other available phrases within a 
section. Stopwatches help to coordinate the sec 
tion changes that occur at regular intervals, result- 
ing from these processes. 
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Many of the world’s musical traditions and rep- 
ertories have been historically transmitted through 
oral (and aural) tradition, wnereas music notation 
(until relatively recently) has been the essential 
medium by which Western music has been doc 
umented, disseminated, and preserved. Occasion- 
ally lost in discussions of this topic is the recogni- 
tion that Little (more likely, none) of this music was 
ever entirely predictive of its realization. Bach pro- 
vided virtually no expressive details; Beethoven 
was the first composer to employ metronome 
markings linking tempo to real time; and dynam- 
ics nave only been in common use for a couple of 
hundred years, Choral and orchestral scores have 
been performed by ensembles of different sizes 
and composition, and pre-existing compositions 
of all kinds have been transcribed, arranged, and 


remixed in ways their composers could never have 
imagined. Even composers of electronic and elec 
tro-acoustic works requiring no performers will ac 
knowledge that certain variables may cause them 
to be heard differently by different listeners. The 
context is immutable: musical notation is the visu- 
al representation of aural phenomena.?? Compos- 
ers' intentions, therefore, will be lost and/or found 
in translation. As the Turkish-born composer Ilhan 
Mimaroglu observed in Notations: “Notated music 
is music only to the degree a blueprint is a build- 
ing or ascreenplay a motion picture."%® 


1 Anonline search under “graphic notation” or 
“graphic scores” yields an abundance of related 
links, including pedagogical materials designed for 
ages seven to eleven; see Mark Warner, “Graphic 
Notation,” 2007; www.teachingideas.co.uk/music/ 
graphic.htm; accessed August 7, 2007. 

2 |amindebted to my wife, Darsha Primich, and to 
my Northern Illinois University colleagues, Dr. Janet 
Hathaway and Dr. Ted Hatmaker, for their helpful 
editorial suggestions. 

3 KURT STONE, Music Notation in the Twentieth 
Century (New York: Norton, 1980), xv. Stone identi- 
fies two previous comparably “profound upheavals” 
in Western music: the advent of polyphony around 
900 A.D., with its increased specificity in pitch and 
rhythmic notation, and the ascendance of chordal 
harmony around 1600, resulting in the replacement 
of part-books with full scores. 

4 EDGARD VARESE, “The Liberation of Sound,” in 
Elliott Schwartz and Barney Childs, eds., Contem- 
porary Composers on Contemporary Music (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967), 207. The 
composer—or, as he preferred, “worker in rhythms, 
frequencies, and intensities"—dated his earliest use 
of the term “organized sound” to the 1920s. 

5 Varese also addresses this subject in “The Lib- 
eration of Sound”; e.g., “Each of my works discovers 
its own form,” 203. 

6 |Inmyownworks employing indeterminacy, 
“anything never goes.” | normally control overall 
shape, sequence of events, proportions or sectional 
durations. These are always recognizably the same 
compositions from one performance to another, but 
they are also not possibly the same. 

7 Cage presents a special (and often confusing) 
case that can lead to a false analogy, because his 
works from the 1950s onward typically involve 
elements of chance in composition as well as in 
performance. The incorporation of chance in the 
compositional process, however, is not a predictor 
of notation or style. The issue of whether, or to what 
degree, chance operations play a role in the compo- 
sitional process is a separate, albeit related, question 
from that of the indeterminate score. A composi- 
tion created through the use of chance operations 
can easily enough result in a score as traditionally 
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notated as one prepared by Mozart (to whom a 
compositional “game” using musical dice has been 
attributed by some), or as minutely and precisely 
detailed as some of the best-known integral serial 
works. However, chance operations need not occur 
anywhere in the compositional process to create a 
work involving indeterminacy (i.e., degrees or factors 
of unpredictability) in performance. 

8 Even had he lived past 1951 and continued com- 
posing during the ensuing “upheaval,” it is doubtful 
that Schoenberg would have adopted new ap- 
proaches to notation. See, however, his far-reaching 
proposal from the 1920s, “A New Twelve-Tone Nota- 
tion” in Style and Idea, ed. Leonard Stein; trans. Leo 
Black (Berkeley: U of California, 1975), 354-62. 

9 MICHAEL KIRBY, Futurist Performance (New 
York: E.P. Dutton, 1971), 190-91. Russolo's manifesto 
assumes the form of a letter written to his Futurist 
colleague, Francesco Balilla Pratella, apparently a 
trained musician. Russolo concedes, in his closing: 
“Lam not a musician; ...!ama Futurist painter who 
projects beyond himself on a much-loved art his own 
wish to renew everything. That is why, being bolder 
than if | were a professional musician, unpreoccupied 
by my apparent incompetence and convinced that 
audacity has all rights and all possibilities, | have 
been able to perceive by intuition the great renova- 
tion of music through 'The Art of Noise" (174). Half 
of Kirby's comprehensive study is devoted to Futurist 
manifestos (including excerpts from scores by Rus- 
solo and Pratella) and playscripts. 

10 Kirby, p. 33. This view would become central to 
Cage's thinking. The polymorphous conglomerate 
known as the Futurist movement, which flourished in 
Milan during the two decades surrounding the First 
World War, anticipated many elements that would 
later be called “happenings,” “new music,” and “per- 
formance art.” Cage was apparently familiar with the 
movement and with Russolo's writings in particular 
no later than 1938, when he arrived in Seattle to 
teach at the Cornish School. He “began to associate 
himself with Russolo explicitly,” and continued to 
acknowledge his influence thereafter, In the early 
1960s, Cage specifically cited Russolo's manifesto 
“as one of the books with the great influence in his 
thinking.” See Branden W. Joseph, "A Therapeutic 


Value for City Dwellers’: The Development of John 
Cage's Early Avant-Garde Aesthetic Position,” in 
David W. Patterson, ed., JOHN CAGE: Music, Philoso- 
phy, and Intention, 1933-1950 (New York: Routledge, 
2002), 140-42, 169 (n. 15). 

11 LUIGI RUSSOLO, “Enharmonic Notation for the 
Futurist Intonarumori," in Kirby, 187. The new me- 
dium of radio was viewed as a natural extension of 
the intonarumori, and in the 1930s, radio sintesi cre- 
ated by the movement's founder, Filippo Tommaso 
Marinetti, comprised broadcasts in which sounds 
were absent for periods of up to three minutes. 
According to Kirby, here “silence is ‘heard’ against 

a ‘background’ of sound; silence becomes equal to 
sound as an aesthetic tool. Obviously, thought of this 
kind has much to do with the work of contemporary 
composers such as John Cage” (Kirby, 145). 

12 ROMAN HAUBENSTOCK-RAMATI, “Notation— 
Material and Form,” in Benjamin Boretz and Edward 
T. Cone, eds., Perspectives on Notation and Perfor- 
mance (New York: Norton, 1976), 99. Writing in 1965, 
the author states: “The use of magnetic tapes, mea- 
sured in centimeters per second, led to the graphic 
representation even of traditionally notated musical 
events, according to the principle time equals 
space.” 

13 LUKAS FOSS, “The Changing Composer-Per- 
former Relationship,” in Benjamin Boretz and Edward 
T. Cone, eds., Perspectives on Notation and Perfor- 
mance, 34. 

14 Arecent article discusses the extent to which 
“music—and the idea of music—appears every- 
where in Kandinsky’s work.” GERARD MCBURNEY, 
“Sound and Vision,” Guardian Unlimited (June 24, 
2006); http://arts.guardian.co.uk/features/story/ 
0,,1804602,00.html; accessed August 7, 2007. 

15 Crumb addressed his Augenmusik in a 2002 
interview with FRANK J. OTERI (“Jumping Off the 
Page to Become Sound,” August 1, 2002), appearing 
in the American Music Center's online New Music 
Box: “| suppose all of my notation is concerned with 
being as clear as possible in communicating the nec- 
essary information to the performer. There are only 
a few pages of my music that are involved in what 

| would call these rather symbolic notations and | 
think you're referring to those specifically—circular 


notations that involve bending the staves on the 
page. And this may reflect what seemed to me akind 
of acircular element in the sound itself, in the music 
itself." www.newmusicbox.org/article.nmbx7id=1809; 
accessed August 5, 2007. In the Five Pieces for Piano 
(excerpted in Notations), the approach more closely 
parallels Schoenberg's notational “fine-tuning”: 

the music still reads left to right, with a handful of 
special symbols denoting a variety of extended per- 
formance techniques, and written instructions inter- 
spersed, as needed. Crumb's use of time signatures 
here is a pragmatic one only, as the flow of events 

is intentionally free (“Quasi improvvisato”); nothing 
remotely metrical can (or should) result from these 
combined indications. 

16 Both are reproduced in BRYAN R. SIMMS, Music 
of the Twentieth Century: Structure and Style, 2d ed. 
(New York: Schirmer, 1996), 351-352. 

17 JOSEPH, “'‘A Therapeutic Value for City Dwellers’: 
The Development of John Cage's Early Avant-Garde 
Aesthetic Position,” 135-40. 

18 HAUBENSTOCK-RAMATI, “Notation—Material 
and Form,” 97. 

19 See, for example, “untitled piece” by CARL 
FERNBACH-FLARSHEIM, and “I Have Confidence in 
You” by ERIC ANDERSEN (Cage, Notations, n.p.). 
20 ARNOLD SCHOENBERG, “New Music, Outmod- 
ed Music, Style and Idea,” Style and Idea, 115. Also, in 
“Composition with Twelve Tones (I),” from the same 
volume: “A creator has a vision of something which 
has not existed before this vision” (215). 

21 ARNOLD SCHOENBERG, “On the Question of 
Modern Composition Teaching,” Style and Idea, 374. 
22 ARNOLD SCHOENBERG, “Heart and Brain in 
Music,” Style and Idea, 75. 

23 SCHOENBERG, “Composition with Twelve Tones 
(I)," Style and Idea, 215. 

24 Two recent studies covering some of the same 
historical details also offer different perspectives; 
see MICHAEL HICKS, “John Cage's Studies with 
Schoenberg,” American Music, Vol. 8, No. 2 (Summer, 
1990), 125-140, and DAVID W. BERNSTEIN, “John 
Cage, Arnold Schoenberg, and the Musical Idea,” 

in Patterson, ed., John Cage: Music, Philosophy, and 
Intention, 1933-1950, 15-46. 

25 BERNSTEIN, “John Cage, Arnold Schoenberg, 
and the Musical Idea,” 25-32, 39. 

26 BERNSTEIN, “John Cage, Arnold Schoenberg, 
and the Musical Idea,” 33. 

27 BERNSTEIN, “John Cage, Arnold Schoenberg, 
and the Musical Idea,” 20-21. 

28 Cage recalled that after multiple contrapuntal 
solutions were provided for a cantus firmus, Schoen- 
berg repeatedly asked his students to identify the 
common principle underlying these. Since it took 
Cage forty years to determine that “the answers 
have the question in common,” this anecdote only 
appeared in print alittle over a decade before his 
death. Bernstein (37) and Hicks (135) cite two dif- 
ferent sources. As a further link with Schoenberg, 
Bernstein (38) also cites two statements in which 
Cage explains that “the questions that are asked” 

in his works represent an aspect of compositional 
choice and control. 

29 BERNSTEIN, “John Cage, Arnold Schoenberg, 
and the Musical Idea,” 40. He draws this inference 
from a statement in which Schoenberg suggests that 
a motive is more than “a seed from which a composi- 
tion evolves,” but rather, “has the potential for more 
than a single compositional realization.” In light 

of the aforementioned parallels between the two 
composers: “This approach is a significant departure 
from the determinism often associated with organi- 
cist aesthetics, and it became an important point of 
aesthetic convergence between Schoenberg and 
Cage” (21). 

30 HICKS (“John Cage's Studies with Schoenberg,” 
134) has identified as the original source of this 


attribution a 1953 letter to Cage from Peter Yates, 
recounting a conversation with Schoenberg several 
years earlier, (Yates later repeated this comment ina 
review of two Cage albums, appearing in the periodi- 
cal, Arts and Architecture.) Hicks also confirms that 
Cage, the son of an inventor, “gleefully accepted” 
Schoenberg's appraisal (135). 

31 BERNSTEIN, “John Cage, Arnold Schoenberg, 
and the Musical Idea,” 31. Thus, everything that Cage 
learned from his teacher about musical structure 
and division of the whole into constituent parts he 
transformed froma thematic-harmonic model toa 
temporal context. “Cage perceived this approach to 
structure as a necessary improvement on Schoen- 
berg’s theory, since time is the a priori phenomenon 
within which pitch, harmony, noise, and silence may 
exist.” 

32 ARNOLD SCHOENBERG, “On the Relationship 
to the Text,” Style and Idea, 144. 

33 His untimely death in a California automobile 
accident, in 1964, followed shortly the release of his 
debut LP recording, OF LOVE, OF WAR, OF MANY 
THINGS (Columbia CL 2157). The liner notes state 
that in 1953, Mérk received the Folksong Award at 
the International Eisteddford in Wales. 

34 This work and its premiere (at the University of 
Colorado in Boulder) are described here as an exam- 
ple of a compositional premise that would be poorly 
served by the exclusive use of traditional notation. 
Other logistical challenges posed by the work also 
led to workable solutions: To aid memorization, most 
musicians reduced the essential information needed 
to perform their part to a small cue card. To facilitate 
movement in the darkened hall (while performing), 
shoeless musicians treaded a nylon cord taped along 
the pathways on the floor. To insure the prescribed 
time-frame and sequence of sonic-spatial events 
(for their own sake, and to avoid injuries), luminously 
painted cue cards were posted in the control room 
windowat the rear of the hall every 30 seconds. 
Rehearsals extended over a period of approximately 
four months, fortunately assisted by a theatrically 
trained movement specialist. 

35 Any composer who has worked with non-stan- 
dard notational approaches has also likely worked 
with performers who “resort privately to standard 
musical symbols in the process of working out 
indeterminate or graphic scores.” ALOYS KONTAR- 
SKY, “Notation for Piano,” in Benjamin Boretz and 
Edward T. Cone, eds., Perspectives on Notation and 
Performance, 188. When preparing indeterminate 
compositions or parts thereof, for example, some 
may prefer to preserve one possible realization, 
among the perhaps infinite number and variety the 
composer might imagine would be equally available 
options during a real-time performance. 

36 Composed between 1977 and 1979, these works 
served as partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the Doctor of Musical Arts degree at the University of 
IULinois (Urbana-Champaign), received in 1980. 

37 Numerous individuals, from Laurie Anderson 

to Frank Zappa, have been cited as the source of 

an amusing observation, perhaps equally immu- 
table: “Writing about music is like dancing about 
architecture.” See MARY LOUIS SCHUMACHER, 

“A Question,” Milwaukee Journal Sentinel (July 20, 
2003); http://findarticles.com/p/articles/mi_qn4196/ 
is_200307/ai_n10890251; accessed August 11, 2007. 
For a pedagogical application, see FRANCESCA 
RIVERA, “If ‘Writing about Music is Like Dancing 
about Architecture,’ Maybe it is Time to Draw: Using 
Visual Aids to Introduce Musical and Stylistic Analy- 
sis,” Graduate Student Instructor Teaching Resource 
Center, University of California, Berkeley; http://gsi. 
berkeley.edu/awards/02_03/rivera.ntml, accessed 
August 171, 2007. 

38 CAGE, Notations, n.p. 
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CHRISTOPHER FOX 


at 
an 


the edge of time: Music is, above all, 
art in time, and time is both something 


we can measure against a pulse—a clock, 
a heartbeat—as well as being a space in 
which things may happen. at the edge of 
time is music in which a group of musicians, 


an 
in 
it | 
to 
a 


d the sounds they make, occupy a space 
ime, marking it, giving us a sense of how 
Ss passing. The musicians are quite near 
us but their sounds seem to come from 
ong way away, if not from.the edge of 


time itself then at least from the edge of 


thi 


s music. It plays for about 15 minutes. 
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Christopher Fox; at the edge of time. For a bass drum with a soft-headed beater, either as a solo or simultaneously with any other — 


part(s) of at the edge of time, Used by permission of Christopher Fox, © 2007. 
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O-.P.T.I.O.N.S. is a collection of traditional and original music no- 
tationsymbols, covering a variety of musical parameters. The pur- 
pose of this.notation approachis to. guide an improvisation in.as un- 
restricted a manner as possible, The resultant music is derived more 
from personal interpretation than the symbols themselves. Hence 
the acronym O.P.TLO.N.S.—Optional Parameters to Improvise Or- 
ganized Nascent Sounds, 

When used in a rehearsal/performance context, each notation 
symboLis.presented separately.on.a small index card. This format 
allows for a free ordering of the symbols. Rules for.interpretation, 
as well for the structural design of an improvisation, are at the dis- 
cretion of the participants. 

Avariety of standard Western musical elements are included as 
a Way of coordinating or unifying improvisers. (ie, a crescendo is 
a crescendo, a- dotted quarter note followed by an-eightn note rest 
is simply, just that.) Some of the symbols though. are. original and 
more abstract. The graphic notation symbols may be used more 
than once per composition, or not-at all. Alt or part of anensemble 
may use a particular symbol. With this flexibility, interpretations can 
vary from one improvisation to the next. 

Since this project was designed to elicit ratherthan to direct im- 
provisation, it could be considered for dual.application. While knowl- 
edgeable improvisers can take advantage of the experimental po- 
tential of the notation style, more novice players might be facilitat- 
ed by the same directed liberties, 


BRUCE L. FRIEDMAN 


Bruce L. Friedman; O.PT.I.O.N.S. (Optional Parameters To Improvise 


Nascent Sounds), For ensemble. Used by permission of Bruce L. 


Friedman, © 2007. 
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Tade Mountain Soondings —WK W— 
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Malcolm Goldstein; Jade Mountain Soundings. For any string instrument. Used by permission of Malcolm Goldstein, © 1983. 
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Jade Mountain. Soundings:..The music focuses on aspects of 
sound-quality/texture expressed through the performance of.a 
bowed string instrument: the physicality of generating the string 
to.sound. Bow-pressure, bow speed, and bow placement are fun- 
damental considerations in the sound of this.music..The graphic 
score indicated, by thickness and curve of line, changes in these 
aspects of performance technique. The lines, similarly conceived 
of as phrases, are always realized as sustained (legato, lyrical) 
bowings—as varieties of breathing (the bow upon/within the string). 
The music can also be conceived of asa kind of meditation. 

The instrumentalist determines four pitches, prior to.the per- 
formance, which will be the total gamut of the piece. For éxample, 
the gamut-can be as simple as G-A-CD (ie,, for String bass), or 
as complicated as desired. Each pitch is fixed.in its specific regis- 
tration but, as indicated with the Roman numerals in the graphic 
score, can-be-played on any of the four strings—another possibility 
of expressing variety of sound-quality/texture foreach. pitch. (The 
Roman numerals indicate specific strings [l, Il, Il, lV], the highest 
to the lowest.) Harmonics (natural and artificial) are also possible, 


-as.long.as the sounding pitch is within the-same specific-registra- 


tion as the fingered pitch gamut. 

Each pitch is: sustained until, following a line on the graphic 
score, another Roman numeral is arrived at—at which. point the 
string player changes bow direction and plays another pitch (of 
the same pitch is possible if a different string is indicated), Bow 
direction changes, that-occurat these points, should-be as smooth 


; as possible. 


Duration of the sustained pitch—always to be fit into one bow 
duration—is thus determined. by the proportion of length of line 
transversed from numeral to numeral. (As a guide, 1inch = 3.to 
5 seconds, but this wilt depend on the string player's bow control 
and facility.) 

Choice of pitch to be played is up to the choice of the performer; 


‘itis to be improvised. (It is possible to use one or two pitches for a 
while; also, it-is possible to change pitch with every bow change— 
at the discretion of the performer. Note that the apparent structure 


of the piece relates also to this process of time/spaces, of various 
rates of change, of pitch focus.) 
Dynamics, also, are improvised, from ppp.to f, though never ex- 


‘| t cessively loud: Itwill become apparent that, toa certain degree, the 
t dynamics, as-well as the-articulation and decay of a-pitch, will be 


MALCOLM GOLDSTEIN 


controlled by the bow pressure/speed as indicated in the graphic 
score. (But dynamics and bow pressure are not synonymous.) 

Awide range of non-vibrato—varieties of vibrato should be used, 
with each pitch having its own quality. (It will happen that a heavy 
bow pressure and slow bow speed, without vibrato, will sound one 
way; whereas adding vibrato will radically alter the pitch/noise 
balance of the resulting sound, So, also, slight alterations of bow 
speed will alter the balance. In fact, any slight or gross alteration of 
any aspect of the total physical gesture—relationship of the string 
player through the bow to the string—will be expressed in the 
sound being generated. This snould be explored in the process of 
preparing the music for performance. 

The lines of the graphic score should be thought of as phrases 
that are expressed as much by varieties of bow pressure, bow 
speed, and bow placement, as by pitch and dynamic changes. The 
thickness of the line indicates the amount of bow pressure and/or 
bow speed: thick = more pressure and/or less speed; thin = less 
pressure and/or more speed, (However, the bow speed, at times, 
can be interpreted the reverse of the above, since it will also be 
conditioned by the duration of the sustained pitch.) The notations 
also indicate. manners of articulating and performing-these bow- 
ing techniques: sudden changes of pressure, (symbol); gradual 
changes, (symbol); a constant, sustained condition by constant 
thickness; gradual changes and/or irregular changes by analo- 
gous indications in the graphic line, to be expressed literally in 
the performance technique. (Heavy bow pressure indicated by the 
thickest line, should be almost at the edge of noise—but always 
with pitch clearly perceptible.) 

The curvature of the line indicates changes of bow placement: 
from on the bridge to on the fingerboard and anywhere in between, 
When the line curves more gradually, so also the shift of bow 
placement is more subtle; when the line curves more suddenly or 
extremely, so also the bow placement should change accordingly 
(but always legato). In what direction these changes take place Is 
up to the choice of tne performer. (Other possible interpretations 
of line curvature include use of bow wood to varying degrees and 
variety of viprato—but these are secondary to bow pressure.) 
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@ 1987 by Daniel Goose. 


Daniel Goode; "Diet Polka" from One Page Pieces. For accordion or any keyboard instrument. Used by permission of Daniel Goode / Frog Peak Music, ©1999. 
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Daniel Goode; "Gong Spread" from One Page Pieces. For any number of seven-or more Daniel Goode; "Hear the Sound of Random Numbers" from One Page Pieces. For any ensemble. 


_ performers playing a family of (similar sounding) hand-held instruments, such as gongs. Used by permission of Daniel Goode / Frog Peak Music, © 1999. 
Used by permission of Daniel Goode / Frog Peak Music, ©1999. 


One Page Pieces is a collection of twenty- 
four scores in which the musical informa- 
tion for each piece, no matter its duration, 
i is compressed through the use of verbal 
i and graphic language. The collection was 
first made in the mid-1980s and revised 
in 1999, 
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Conceptual, Verbal, and Graphic Scores 


Averbal score tells you how to make the musicin 
language, rather than in musical notation. There 
may be some musical symbols in a verbal score, 
maybe a graphic, but you are being told how to 
make the music via language, not musical notes in 
musical staves to be played by specific musical in- 
struments or voices (though the verbal score also 
can tell you what instruments should be played). 
The verbal score is the elephant-in-the-room of 
the Modernist and Experimental music traditions 
since it wipes clean the premises of musical no- 
tation. Moving from idea (expressed in words and 
maybe diagrams or sketches) to realization re- 
quires imaginative input from the performers ona 
level quite different from and more inclusive than 
what performers do with traditional musical nota- 
tion. The verbal score can be difficult for a trained 
musician, and a godsend to a talented, but non- 
musically-literate performer. A verbal score may 
ask the performers to do anything, including mak- 
ing up their own sounds, or notes according to the 
instructions given. Call it the Platonic idea of mu- 
sical composition because the idea precedes the 
actual notes, that is, the realization in sound. 

Nothing more challenges music Conservatory 
training and tradition than the verbal score: that 
you can make music without that musical literacy 
that the Conservatory is in charge of instilling. The 
tool of the verbal score does an end-run around 
that pillar of cultural education, musical notation. 
It is radical, too, because it steals musical tech- 
nique away from the Medieval power-center of the 
Conservatory. Yoko Ono may have done the earli- 
est ones in the mid-50s. La Monte Young did a se- 
ries in 1960 (sometimes these are called concep- 
tual scores, or conceptual music. A full account 
would include the Fluxus artists such as George 
Brecht, Bob Watts, Dick Higgins, Philip Corner and 
others who developed “Event Scores” influenced 
by John Cage's teaching). 

The verbal score puts an intelligent agent in 
charge of finding the right performance for the 
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composer's idea, but the performer is also the 
composer's partner, on the same level because 
s/he is in possession of the concept behind the 
music, expressed succinctly in words. Yet verbal 
scores can also be challenging because, invariably, 
there are questions about exactly what might be 
meant by the words, or sentences. 

And the musicians must be willing to give of 
themselves, to inhabit the ideas, to do, to com- 
pose what is needed to make the ideas into music. 
A spiritual commitment is required, and the build- 
ing of a performance community, because there is 
no such thing as simply “playing the score." 

Maybe just from this short discussion, the read- 
er can sense how the verbal score is a powerful 
and flexible tool: first, because it addresses per- 
formers in their native language, their first lan- 
guage. 

And second, because it can say things that 
notes can't. In thinking about all this, it suddenly 
occurred to me to ask what if music notation from 
its beginnings had taken the form of human lan- 
guage, written and spoken, before it took its famil- 
iar form of notes and rests? Wouldn't the verbal 
score then be at the center of music culture and 
music teaching instead of at its periphery? Imag- 
ine writers and composers together, teaching the 
use of language to convey sound, idea, emotion, 
performance. This is a thought experiment we 
should all consider making. 

Conceptual, graphic, and verbal scores chal- 
lenge the immovable scholasticism of music the- 
ory as it has been taught since Medieval times 
in music theory courses world-wide, the kind of 
courses that discourage.so many brilliant music 
students from studying music theoretically. Col- 
lections that bring this work to the fore start to re- 
dress the imbalance. 


Note: this has been adapted from the liner notes to Philip Corner: Extreme Positions, 


coplanar 1+2 


Coplanar-1(+2), consists of two different 
_- types. of .notation..performed simultane- 
~ ously, one in a relatively conventional 
~ fashion, and-another one that is a: purely 
graphic-score. The former is.intended- for 
the “melodic” instruments (oboe, clarinet, 


“scores are formed by isolated musical epi- 
~-sodes connected by straight lines of vari 
able length. The connecting tines should 
‘be read as silences, with measures indi- 
cating duration. The performers may start 
anywhere, and create their own itineraries 


by quillermo qreqorio chicago. feb 2001 


viola, cello, contrabass) and the latter for” 
"prepared" guitar and live electronics. Both. 


© 2001 quitlerme qregerio 


__ Guillermo Gregorio; Coplanar 1(+2). For oboe, clarinet, viola, cello, contrabass, guitar, and live electronics. Used by permission of Guillermo Gregorio, © Chicago, February 2001. 


‘through the episodes containing differ- 


ent melodic fragments (in the case of the 
semi-conventionally notated circuit) and 
fragments of undetermined sonic events 
(in the case of the graphic one) in any di- 
rection, by following the possible circuits, 


performing the given material, and observ- 
ing the lines of silence. In this piece the co- 


hesive structural.element is silence—or, in 
visual terms, the empty space which the 
physical object inhabits. 
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Witch Gong Game 1I/10 utilizes. various —- 
“signs” that feature in many of Alan Davie’s 
paintings. The signs jump ship from the — 
painting to anew life, designating musicatar-- ~ 
chetypes. These are planned to give an array 
of possibilities and allow the director to layer 

A sheen material-and set up-various polyphonies-as ~ 
well as leaving open spaces for improvisa: 
tions. Crucially, alt of these scores present ~ 
musical possibilities on one “landscape” 
page, obviating the need for page-turns.as 
ina conventional'score, To harness the vari- ~ 
ous musical-archetypes, signs appending —- 
the score are presented ona series of cards 
that can be rapidly displayed to performers. — 

Asan overall concept, the three paintings 
of Alan Davie are deconstructed to reveal the 
signs that are then used to generate a new 

language appropriate to the special needs i 
of improvisers. and composer. alike..Color 
and graphics, therefore, perform _an impor- 
tant role in that they define extensions to the 
basic presentation of musical. material. 


bird gong game - written for an absent soloist. (11H imei ay) yr fe din Do 


Barry Guy; Bird Gong Game. For improvising soloist, flute, oboe, clarinet and bass clarinet, trumpet, and percussion. 3 
Used by permission of Barry Guy, © 1992. r ; ae BRE 
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Barry Guy; Witch Gong Game II/10. For thirteen-piece orchestra ensemble. Used by permission of Barry Guy, © 1994. 
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Barbara Heller; le triple accord and en relation. Both used by permission of Furore Verlag, © 1994. 
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‘playing, 


PITCH CHANGE (any -) 
= | 
Il Use these profiles, three-quarter, and full faces decorite, and embellish 
rT LONG DELAY 
a 
almost all breath 
increasingly more breathy her ae eS 
senza vib molto vib. simile al fine ose a 
———— Ey = ‘ 
Fl. = is 
©. i Sa eee rit ; 
oS niente 
———_ ~ ” 
cD {il or stand as complete designs themselves. 
sat | PITCH CHANGE .8va PITCH CHANGE +8va 
LONG DELAY LONG DELAY 
Brian Heller; (Ready to Use) Illustrations of Women's Heads. For any solo wind instrument, 
electronic effects, and cD playback. Used by permission of Brian Heller, © 2003. 
x 
Illustrations of Women’s Heads: The no- The articulation marking “(k+)" indicates 


tation is designed to “drift” between fairly — a key-click and tongue-slap, as suggested 
conventional notes andrhythms, and more by Robert Dick in his book The Other Flute. 

suggestive lines and shapes, intended as a These non-specifically notated sections 
rough outline or contour of a phrase, with- should not be rehearsed so much that they 
out specifying anything further, The illus- become as if they were heavily notated. 
trations of the heads (scanned fromabook | The performer should be comfortable with 
of clip art from the early 1980s, intended — them, work with a few ideas in rehearsal, 
for professional graphic designers and il- but make every effort to keep them spon- 
lustrators and arranged here in the compo-. taneous. 

sition by Jessica Nordell) are almost com- 

pletely open-ended, and the performer is 


encouraged to use them creatively! 
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William Hellermann; To Brush Up On. For any instrumentation. Used by permission of William Hellermann, © 1976. 


William Hellermann; Experimental Music. For any instrumentation. Used by permission of William Hellermann, © 1973. 
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William Hellermann; Juicy Music. For any instrumentation. 


Used by permission of William Hellermann, © 1982, 1989. 
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William Hellermann; The Shape of Music to Come. For variable instrumentation, Used by permission of William Hellermann, © 1980. 
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William Hellermann; Music Sweeps Up. For 2 or more instruments and sweeper and dustpan. Used by permission by William Hellermann, © 1984. 
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 €ear phil 


it secns it mizcht be good to get back to where all 
these thoughts i've been talking about started ny fecling is 
origins often say more about end-results than end-results do 


wheat hap»ened yr i woke up one afternoon knowing 


“thet hearing is only anoth@r way of seeing i was out on ny 


Gesert again the same desert where i found that if i let 


‘myself be all alone totally centered any sound < heard would 
be felt as a sound i made and that this opened the Goor to an 


understanding of how to listen the trick being not to listen 


‘but to "enter into" to "become" the sound 


anyway this time i was out on the desert and i 


heard a souné and turned around and saw that a little insect had 
jade it “fine! we're all here doing our thing” then i - 


heard another sound a special one not typical of what you're. 
used to hearing i turned around and nothing was there! 

ouch ivwas scared i kmew i didn't make that sound it 
wasn't one of my sounds 


in thinking about this it hit me eny sound i 
could form an image of an image of what made it or why it 
was being sounded was reassuring it could even be beautiful 
(high heels,going down the hallway with all the usual fantasies) 
if i couldn t form an image it was dis-orientating the thing 
is a sound 2lways has a source so to hear something is to see 
it (the current cop out with sounds thet don t have images is 
to say "those aren't sounds they're rmsic" which is the danger 
with Going music) the other thing is every source has a sound 
if you can hear it 


; now this is probably obvious except -+o a msician 
it felt like a real insight our training is based on the idea 
that music is "pure" and the seeing of images while listening 
is for the hopelessly nzive or for children at any rate it's 
clear to me that i wasn't alone in having this hangup since 
with most of the sounds i hear i can hear no one's looking 


one of the consequences of this "flash" has been my 
work on a series of pieces i first called "visible musics” 


-nov i prefer tocall them "eye scores" (the score as a sore 


to be rubbed) however the "scores" didn't come cirectly out 
of an "“intcllectual" awareness it was just that i started 
looking a lot in fact it was after i had done a nunber of 
them that i received the knowledge (from others of courée) 


‘that they had a life as purely visual experiences (scores in 


see.) ythat they could "sound to the eye (sounds don't have to 
sound’to be sconnd) this comoleted the circle. and i understood 
that the "sound seen" and the “sight heard" were renlities and 
not just verbal constructions (see scores and ear sichts) 
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in sorking on the "eye scores" i became increasingly 
avare that to see them entire "in see" was to not see then 
also to hear them only was to miss the point to sct out . 
of touch with the source so that they went back to the old 


| place of "pure music (if msic's only msic it isn't music 
it's mugak in other words the scores were aimed at the 


"sound-made" music experience with the scores being "resources" 
for hearing either in the imagination or in performance as 

one but only one manifestation this is quite different from 
the now traditional score which is aimed at the "soundé—-heard" 
expcrience where the score is only a symbolic fixing of what 
you should be hearing 


i feel there is a sharp distinction to be made here 
between the score as resource and what is called "graphic 
music" in the first place the term "graphic" is absurd in 
the sense that all notation has always been graphic mozartts 
as well as erchitectural plans it seems the term came into 
being only to point up the difference between what is/was 
academically acceptable (conventional notation) and what is/was 
going on _ the thing is the final resting place of"graphic 
music" per se is in the fixing of new conventions (viz "the 
index for new musical notation" at lincdln center Yunded at 
great expense for the last five years so as to "codify" all 
the symbols we've used for left hand pizzicato ond so on) on 
the other hand what we're talking about here is the score as 
aun-cocifiable resource that works that is designed to 
work on the individual imagination its point is that it be 
open to intervretation 


to express this difference i've come up with the term 
"score art" it seemed necessary to use the word “art" so as 
to imply an openess to the "reading" of the score — the image 
could lead to other images to dance +o words to theatre as 
well as to sound "artyness" being out of the question ‘since 
a score to be a score isn't a pretty picture to the extent 
that layout factors come~into play (elements of design) they 
are in the service of. some other idea than just themselves 
the main idca of course is that of the score as a sign or 
set of signs to be read by che viewer as resources for the 
doing of non-functional performance events (ie for themsetves) 
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the essence of "score art" is thet it is “visionary” ané 

is the setting Cown of a vision one “crky Ro be true to the 
vision ar¢ not tc alter it,tc maze it into,;reatily translatezle 
incicetion for &@ piece of music or resiily enacteble form of 
Gance poetry etc as i untersetanc it all crecticr etarte with 
visions however it seems the trecitional practice ix our culture 
is that the "artist" or whatever then reslise@ a version of his or 
ner vision ae the “work" somewhere in the 50's a chanse seens to 
have taler. -lace es-ecially in this courtr’ to nresert ar the 
*work" the vision itself wheat i mean is thet sey earle browy 
in composing wnat we now know as "December 1952" woule most likely 
in decexber 2912 have taken the gravhic iimcze he receivec of verticcl 
exc horizontal lines as a source for himself alone ané ther 
"novatec" & version of that experience in conventional musical 
symbols by not coins thst ar<¢ passins along to ue hie vision 
as @ general reality for all to Geal vith ea ner state of affairs 
came into being ( = new state of affairs thet was probably not new 

t just so ol1c we ell forgot it) ané thet thie new state of affairs 
has to be uncerstooé as another category not just an extension or 
mocification of the existing practice of "scores" handec cCown throush 
the ases ("score art is not the art of scoring") ~ 


+ 


woriting vith visions is a tricky business (is this vision 

just a fantasy?) (is this vision just a vector into mr own hang-ups?) 
everything depends (once these questions have been resolvec) on havin= 
faith in the value of personal experience as being more than an 
‘isolateé truth (the score as a vision sharec) the nature of vision. 
jbeins that it is always terribly specific in its details and always 
iterribly vague in what it coulc possibly mean hence the special 
iwirtue in enacting visions in setting ¢own in images your own 
lvision you discaver details you overlookeé when vou saw it (if youre 
me. vou ciscover hor easy it is. to fuck up a vision by trying to 
improve it - worse vet to make it clearer) in giving it to someone 
else to perform their eyes sive new insights into other meanings 
in listening/seeing a rezlizetion more awarenesses come (all the 
unplanneé on inciéentals can seem to fit in ever logically) it is 
this sharing of the vision as"an active element in 4 process" that 
makes "score art" make sense to me as a separate category atter-#ll 
any painting or piece of msic could have been received in @ cream 
anc set Gown as it was receivec anc then sharea es such the 
@ifference tith what i call "score art" is that the sharins is to 
take place as re-enacting physically of the experience @ re-living 
of it ever. when one sizmnlir looks at it the avareness of this 
fact that it is an insticetiron for Geece to be Gone means it has 

o be seen ¢ifferently from a vision reslizet as a finisnec procuct 

"score art is always revelatcry in aim ant is not unrelatec to 

antre an¢é to mandalas even when it is apparently of less exalted 
test 


oe: =e 


ore 


there is an apparent paradox in working this way - out of 
visions to the extert one remains true tc the visior as a firishec 
truth not to be messe€ with one creates a finished object having 
its orm ié€ertity enc not being @ means to an end as a tracitional 
mucical score is to the exter.t it is presertec ac a"score" it is 
not @ finisheé proéuct ané the viewer/reacer has to look for the 
performance i love this it's not a ausstion of heaving it both 
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ways it is both wavs (anywer who warts to have it one way) 


(the nice thinz sbout scores is that the work itself is not 
the work itself the other nice thins about scores is that ther 
are somethin: else without just beins Cocumerts of somethins else 
(as with toncepitual art-ifacts 


however it seems wrong to zet too fussy ebovt meine 
éistinctions here (it's very likely thet the root awareness behind 
whet i'm calzing "score art" is that anything car be seen as a 
score (anything can be seen as art)) one gets & very Gifferert 
impression of a piece of misic = the.score — lockins at the ccmnoser's. 
manuscript from when looking at the printec vercion the experience 
gan be a "Score art" one where energies and insights ere revesaleé 
that are. outside the facts of what notes to be pla-ec at rhat time 
i think also of your "metal meditations" eeries where the score 
came. after the vision. as another enactment of it (at least it seems 
this way to me for the most part) where throuzh the hanc or paper 
the "exact" sounc energies are revesled as & visual zecture i also 
think of the bulk of your work and of mary others where the wore 
functions as the visionary element as a form of "score poctrr" (vor 
ase of calligranhy comvlic=tes the issue beautifully here) 2t any 
rate the nature of “score art" is that it cuts across bounteries 
tyr symbol can be taken as an incication for an ection in en: moée 
2 exoression (souné sight movement touch smell(?)) and any mode. 
»= expression can be taken as a symbol for enactments (a score) in 
-tself to me this is beyond intermedia (certainly; beyonc rhat is 
‘alieé"mixed media") the point is that the symbols are not to be 
jaken necessarily in the way symbols are most often taker either 
1s abstractions (here the triangle means life) or as code eouitalents 
‘or precise actions (a note on the second line of the ctaff with a 
‘reble clef on it means depress the key on the piano celleé g) but 
 dncications for experiences to be exveriencec vith meanings to 
e determined as your meanimes @the essence of score art is no one 
ut yourself is Keeping score") 


in reflecting on this meditating on the middle 
lear thet my urgings towarés pictures as scores 
ook at this (the score) was not merely a conditioned hans up of 
vy traininy the idea of"visionarv mesic" ané"visions"was not just 
verbal accic¢ent either it seems every word we have for this 
elates to the eye —"imagination""seer"™ in the miné's eye"- ané it 
eems to holé for all languages through all ages (there mst be 
xceptions) 211 of which took me back to where i startec (this letter 
hat is) that hearing is felt as another form of seeing (that words 
ithout imeges are just words)(that sounés rithout images are just 
gunds) and that the only valid source for an unheard of sound was 
new image in other words a score and that the score seen in 
vis light was not in its essence an academic thing of using 
citing te get at something which was better got et by dealinz with 
1e something itself as i felt (feel) it has to & larze extent 
scome but was our god given means of making probes (sounéings?) 
“yond what we elreacy mew (to finé what we alreacy mew but haé 
rgot or over-looked) and thet to share a new sound forrstion 
ant to 


: hiné 5 a ore 
ic a Povite tolenes a mecaeenee ke © PURE as Fels > Salaaside 


it became 
my let's have a 
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the urge to set down these ideas case fron the fceling 

that the ajye-old practice of the musical score had t2ken on a new 
life and that this new life was not beinz stated with clarity 
(of course in practice it was it just wasn'tin words) what i 
memn is .to an extent the received vractice of score mating had 
in our century more and nore txken on the role of being a means 
of assertinz ormership (who "wrote" this - the comnoser or the 

riommer? “how can you copyright...that?) and a form of authority 

. ~ B eee “ . ci 

that i-meen what notes Go you want here?" ’%can you cins it?) to 
the point that the real point of most of our activity was being 
lost iz: a maze of Ciscussions about which is the prefered symbol 
for this and that which is the clearest notation which is more 
exact and so on while it was clear to me and most of us (even 
though we often got sucked into some dumb arguments on occasion) 
that what we were doing was coming from another place that had | 
little to do with the "exact fixing of sonic events in time" it 
wasn't a question of being “un-conventional":or of “expanding the 
resources of notation""to achieve new conventions for new sounds" 
it was just that one was working out of enlarged conception of the 
role of a score that moved the score out of a place where it was 
a set of more or less exactly fixed materials for the making of 
art(misic dance architecture) to a place where it was an artistic 
statement all by itself 


the “art” thing got in there then not only to enlarge 
the reading of the scores (playing them as movement or theatre etc.) 
but also because it was so clear that the eye content was not 
merely incidental (like say many msnuscripts are) it was as 
much the message , as the performance which took place in a sense 
it was like a dra-ing in that o draving is where traditionally 
visuel thinking takes place and here it was mucsicel thinking that 
was taking place in terms of line and image ‘the "score" was an 
arena where the nature of things was being investigatec both by 
the "artist(conposer?)" ané the viewer/player that was clearly 
world's apart from the desire to "rix" or “pin down" the Gcetails 
of a future performance ; ‘ 


(it's to be remembered that all western msic notation 
grew out of the catholic church's d¢sire to fix and control the 
Getails of their religious ritual so that in every country in 
every church an identical performance practice would prevail 
without personal and/or nationalistic touches therefore 
conventional notrtion is alvays to some extent colored with 
authoritarian and bureaucratic intent even though one has to 
use it for the sake of clarity the last approx. 1500 years 


have produced certain refinements that are useful) 


Finally, i feel strongly that the "score art" 
activities are one of the major artistic contributions of our 
century their snvecial beauty is to be an active image into ‘hich 


/one can read active meanings, is aszed to read active meanings 


to the extent "score art" vas non-snecific it could act as a means 
of makinz Giscoveries always with the beautiful feature thet 

these were imazes tellin you to do something not only imases 
designed to enhance your surroundings and it's very important 


(6) 


that the imazes told you to Go something without telling you 
whint to do this is what made "score art" ouite cifferent fron 
conceptual art which told one what to do but left un-cpecified 
vhit it meant one of the great sadnesses is that all this vas 
and still is limited to a “behind the scenes" dialome betveen 
the composer and the performer with the implicetion beins the 
vhot is heard is a "finished performance" as the“object itself 
(a recording?) rather than a shared experience gone through 

by everybody (of course every experience gone throush by every- 
body is 2 shared experience i mean here a sharin; in the "making" 
of it) In other words one of the great beauties of "score art" 
is that it asserts the "sound-made" music experience over the 
"sound—heard" one to the extent that "score art"and a certain 
way of see~hearing can be brought to everyone's attention those 
scores and performances of them can become a form of group music 
making 


so, with all this in mind i feel a lot better (differ- 
ently) about going ahead and doing certain things like concerts 
and shows with all this in mind maybe i can find some better 
ways of going about doing them the name of the geme should be 
"evening the score" in the very best:sense of the term now that 
i think about it with all this in mind maybe i should ‘go to bed 
(or something) 


love and kisses to you both, 


best, 


ps “how come nobody ever sings sharp?” 
"how come nobody ever sees flat?" 


William (Bill) Hellermann wrote this letter to composer Philip 
Corner (p.58) to discuss "Score Art." Bill now says, "I was struck 
at how much of my discussion was concerned with the use of the 
word ‘art.' | think today, people are much too comfortable with 
ascribing art to anything they admire—hairdressing, interior 


decoration, pastry, etc—and probably find my letter to Phil 


pathetically hung up ona term." 
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String Paths: Each performer chooses 1-5 
percussion instruments and one color. The 
colored objects on the graph are derived 
from warped text strings. Following the 
path of the symbols of the chosen color, 
and listening to the others, the musicians 
compose and improvise their parts. 


Instructions: 

* Before the performance, choose a beginning 
point and some mappings between graphic 
objects of the chosen color and sounds. 


* Follow a path along the objects of your 
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color, reacting to the objects encountered? 
- At all times listen to the other parts, 

* Gaps in the path indicate silence. 

«lf during the performance, you hear sound 
collisions, from other performers with your 
part, that appear to be at different places in 
your path on the graph, jump to that part of 
the path that-connects-with the other mu- 
sician’s part. 

* You must remain on the path of your col- 
ored objects, but may move at any speed, 
forward or backward, loop or stop as de- 
sired. 


Mara Helmuth; String Paths. For up to 6 performers, each with 1-5 percussion instruments, Used by permission of Margaret (Mara) Helmuth, © 2007. 


Layers: 

* black: abstract 

* red: zapfino font 

* green; “listen!” 

* purple: “wake up...” 

* brown: sand font “read the writing...” 
* blue: hoeffler ornamental font 
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Sven Hermann;Tha-chooom! For viola da gamba solo with CD and slide projections. Used by permission of Sven Hermann & Interzone perceptible, © 1998, H | NOTATIONS 2) | 103 
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Sven Hermann; Tha-chooom! For viola da gamba solo with CD and slide projections. Used by permission of Sven Hermann & Interzone perce 
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; Christoph Herndler; The Quadrature of the Keys/The Quadrature 
©) >) of the Strings. For piano(s) and/or strings. 
. Used by permission of Christoph Herndler, © EIS 1996. 
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- Christoph Herndler; 39 Steps. For any instruments. 
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Christoph Herndler; All of This I'll Soon Forget. For voice(s). 
Used by permission of Christoph Herndler, © EIS 1998. 
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ALAN HILARIO 


Alan Hilario; Uberentwicklung-Unterentwicklung. For bass clarinet, bassoon, tenor saxophone, 


French horn, trombone, and double bass. Used by permission of Alan Hilario, © 1998, 


Uberentwicklung—Unterentwicklung: 
The microintervallic conception in Uber- 
entwicklung—Unterentwicklung could be 
described as the negation of certain prem- 
ises: instead of subdividing the whole tone 
into smaller intervals—quarters, eighths, 
sixteenths—or using the octave as a 
measuring unit and subdividing it into 
any possible number, | have notated the 
pitch parameter graphically so that every 
coneeivable microtone is possible. 

On grid paper, where 5 millimeters in 
the vertical represent the ambitus of a quar- 
tertone, amaximum of 6 Straight lines were 
drawn, inclining or declining and crossing 
at definite points. The millimeter paper 
functions only as orientation and not es 
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a Strait-jacket for the diverse geometric 
figures, This is analogous to-a- city map 
whose information doesn't predispose or 
limit one’s movements. 

The representation of-pitch structure is 
orientated in the vertical coordinate; the 
horizontal coordinate then represents the 
rhythmic parameter. Traditionally notated 
rhythms in this coordination system then 
show which part of the graphic should be 
played. If, for example, the same graph- 
ic is combined with different. rhythms then 


the result will be a different succession of 


microtones and glissandi. 

The score contains the graphical rep- 
resentation of pitch in time copied 3 
times, each copy assigned toa pair of 


instruments, each instrument with its own 
particular rhythmic articulation of the 
graphic (abbreviations; fgt = bassoon, hrn = 
French horn, kb = double bass, pos = trom- 
bone, bk = bass clarinet, ts = tenor Saxo- 
phone). 
In this piece, the precisely structured 
score—determined in many ways simply 
by the visual appeal of the graphic itself— 
collides with the rather diffuse and organic 
result of any performance by musicians. 
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Robin Hoffmann; oehr fiir Héren solo. For listening solo. Used by permission of Frankfurt Main, 6 VIII, © 2007. 


cehr fur Héren solo is a piece of music 
which remains, for the audience, silent. It 
does not impart itself through external 
acoustic events, but rather orients its atten- 
tion toward the individual listening situation 
of the performer or musician. An audience 
that merely passively listens is excluded. 
A listening situation is composed instead 
of singular sounds. The piece probes the 
threshold through which sound must pass 
in order to reach the body. 


The temporal evolution is disolayed in 
the score vertically—from top. to bottom, 
The movements of both hands at and on 
the auricle (outer ear) are notated chrono- 
logically. 

The hands drawn into the score specify 
further details with regards to the position 
of the hands. They. are. to be interpreted 
from the perspective of the performer, and 
should have the following results: 


ROBIN HOFFMANN 


* Hand to the side—with a cupped hand in 
front of the auricle of the ear 

* Back of the hand—cupped hand behind 
the ears 

* Palm of the hand—cupped hand in front 
of the ears 

* Index finger—seals tne ear with Variable 
pressure upon the ear 
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PETER HOLSCHER 


Peter Hélscher; Das Licht im Dunkel der Wolke. Used by permission of Peter Hélscher, © 2006. 
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Tsai-yun Huang; Blazing Dawn. For piano solo. Used by permission of Tsai-yun Huang, © 2006. 


So Blazing Dawn: | composed the piece from 
q an orchestral point of view. The features of 
different instruments are not only for the 
resources of sounds, but also for the inte- 
gration of different gestures. In addition, 


a the decay and resonance are important ; 
G issues In this piece; the application of ped- 
§ als and the different articulations give the 
4 music a variety of colors. 
a 
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Christoph Illing 


Felt and folded - ineinandergeschachtelt (a book- 
object-score) 
By Holger Schulze 


Again and again | open the pages of this delicate 
book. As | open it the softness of the fringy mar- 
gins strikes me. The pages are ripped in a thought- 
ful, delicate way, thus as | flick through..., No: as | 
unfold this book | sense velvet in these fluffy mar- 
gins. Thin hand-made paper and a dense typog- 
raphy, called Microgram. 

Here are editions of this partitura, all hand-craft- 
ed by its Berlin-based and techno-experienced 
composer Christoph Illing, that bear a tender 
drawing on all the pages. The same drawing of 
an androgynous, young human being, naked and 
cuddled up before me—his or her shy observer. 
But not all editions show this drawing. Flickering 
through the pages those cracks bear—eventual- 
ly, eventually not—ever and ever new insights and 
- throughsights on this drawing: Never do | see the 
whole picture of him or her, so keenly desired ac- 
cording to pornographically inclined aesthetics of 
dominating broadcasting corporate media. Even- 
tually do | see nothing more than the bare, fine, 
hand-made paper. Void. 

This book is called ineinandergeschachtelt (mean- 
ing approximately: nested, boxes in boxes) and it 

Shows on each page another word, Rau, leise, voll, 
| flehend, vulgar, schrill, zornig, jovial, wohlklingend, 
gebieterisch, markerschutternd, verftihrerisch, explo- 
siv—hoarse, low, full, pleading, vulgar, sharp, angry, 
jovial, melodious, commanding, heartrending, se- 
ductive, explosive. Consecutively numbered from 
1 to 62, these words are taken from a paragraph of 
Michel Serres's famous (yet still rarely acknowl- 
edged) plea for a renewed anthropology of the 
senses, Les Cing Sens (1985). These words cue 
my imagination, my vocal sensorium, my imag- 
ination about how my voice could sound: egalitdr 
oder komplizenhaft, arrogant, ermutigend, destruk- 
tiv, oder liebkosend, ironisch, aggressiv, zynisch— 
egalitarian, or matey, impertinent, encouraging, 
destructive or tender, ironic, aggressive, cynical. 


How would | feel my voice? How could | sense my- 
self speaking? 

The partitura starts with the general vocal in- 
struction "(Sprich nach jedem nummerierten Pa- 
pier: ineinandergschachtelt)" "(After every num- 
bered paper speak: ineinandergeschachtelt." Per- 
formers of this piece are expected to speak or sing 
or articulate or simply perform the German title of 
the piece, "ineinandergeschachtelt" 62 times (re- 
spectively 124 times when performing both com- 
plementary partituras of book | and Il: the second 
consisting of the torn out halves of all pages). 

After the first 57 instructions, taken directly from 
Serres, the pages change, the book and partitu- 
ra transform. The pages are no longer torn. The 
fringy, velvet, folding and unfolding look and feel- 
ing disappears abruptly. The pages are now inte- 
gral again. And if they showed one before, they 
bear no drawing anymore now. Simply words. 
Firstly: "Felt Sense." And then: "(Richte Deine Auf- 
merksamkeit auf Deine Kérpermitte und darauf 
wie sich Dein Inneres anfunit...)"—"(Point your con- 
centration to the center of your body and sense 
how your inside feels right now...)" 

The performer is left with him- or herself. And 
the last five vocal instructions present phrases that 
leave space for the interpretation of the performer: 
to state now she or he feels and senses the words, 
the drawing, the paper, his/her own situation right 
now-—or even something else. "58. Alle diese aus- 
gesprochenen Worte sind 59, Die Zeichnung 
ist ..... 60, All dies Papier ist ..... 61, Meine Situation 
62. ....."—"58. All of these spoken words are 
59. The drawing is......60. All this paper is ..... 61. 
My situation is... 62. 0..." 

The performer is drawn back to her or his felt 
sense of the actual situation and its effects on 
him or her. The term "Felt Sense," Illing refers to, 
is central to the philosophy and phenomenolo- 
gy of language, developed by American thinker 
Eugene T. Gendlin. Gendlin, who is also the fa- 
ther of the Focusing-therapy, worked on this the- 
ory since the 1960s. At the core of his writings and 
practices lies the realization—in a field between 
Wittgenstein and Husserl—that there is a bodily 
sense of meaning, a proprioreceptive cognition 
that bears the ground for any individual making 
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use of words and speech acts. According to Gend- 
lin, Language does not end when we are grasping 
for words as dominant theories of language typ- 
ically say. Speaking begins right there and then, 
when we do not rely on patterns any longer, on 
clichés and routines; when we give ourselves the 
space and time of letting newly, bodily grounded 
constellations emerge, a felt sense out of feelings, 
sensations, sounds, smells, images, metaphors, 
ohrases, words that come up. Meaning emerges 
out of proprioreceptive cognition. Meaning thus is 
bodily anchored. 

In the work of Gendlin this openness to new gen- 
erations of meaning is often represented by ,,.....". 
And So it is in Illing's work here. The performance 
of ineinandergeschachtelt can thus not be reduced 
to a manifestation of vocal instructions. Perform- 
ing ineinandergeschachtelt means to take the book, 
the drawing eventually, the cracks, the paper, the 
words, the instructions as groundwork out of which 
a felt sense of ourselves might emerge. My body, 
as a performer, becomes the stage. ineinanderge- 
schachtelt happens in my felt sense. 

As the singer Ulrike Sowodniok, performer of 
the world premiere, Says: 

"The structure of the material itselfthe torn pa- 
per—moves into the foreground and shows a mul- 
titude of perspectives. The body reflects and re- 
acts to the quality of the given words. The voice 
is not used for deliberate interpretation of affec 
tion—in this case it shows through its own struc 
ture through the behaviour of the larynx itself the 
quality and the meaning of the given words. Inter- 
pretation becomes reflection." 
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Lynn Job; Anchored in Perath: an apocalypse. For solo organ. Used by permission of Lynn Job & Buckthorn Press, © 2006. 


Anchored in Perath: an apocalypse is a» 
6-minute piece for solo organ inspired by a 
4-stanza apocalyptic poem: Sacred Stream 
IV; Meditations by the River Euphrates (1999). 
This poem is the last ina 4-poem set about 
the past, present and future of the 4 rivers 
of Eden—written by me while-residing a 
short walk from the Cliffs of Moher, County 
Clare, Ireland (the “Atlantic coast north 
‘of Liscannor Bay).-Per-ath' is the Hebrew 
name for Euphrates, and the individuals 
who are “anchored” are the 4 angels bound 
there, loosed for great destruction only at 
the 6th Trumpet (Rev. 9: 13-21, violent war). 
Relating to this vision are also the visions 
of the 6th Bowl (Rev. 16: 12-16, where the 
Euphrates dries up), and, the 6th Seal (Rev. 
6:12-17, a great earthquake), The numbers 
6 and 4 become embedded in-:many levels 


| throughout this layered work of blended 


poetry, music, and visual collage—hand- 
pastelled; glued, and-torn. 


Stepping back from this complex canvas, 
the musical elements are oppositely calm 
and reflective, abstractly evocative, bold, 
at once clear and impressionistic-leaving 


: space for the consideration of a past and 


prophetic drama so enormous, musical 
gestures fail to compete for foreground. 

This unique poster art piece developed 
from commissioning organist Carson 
Cooman's request (2005) for a graphic no- 
tation score (a rare, 20th-century illustrat- 
ed print genre from which a musician must 
extrapolate sonic material). He wished for 
a subtext with something of an archaeo- 
logical patina. 

| chose to make this a very personal 
work drawing on my Judean desert expe- 
dition experiences in Qumran, Israel (1989), 
years of spiritual studies, and my penchant 
for symbolist design. 

The performer plays from a single, large 
folded color poster and is supplied with 


helps and keys to decipher various direc 
tions for: cuneiform clefs, Sanskrit tempi, 
mixed alphabets, 1200 BC oil lamps, Qum- 
ran scroll jars, and more. A few sections of 
improvisation/indeterminacy exist. Real 
cuneiform music was researched, real 
artifacts photographed—even down to a 
silver cartouche “Lynn” made at the Egyp- 
tian Pyramids, followed by “Job” faux- 
embossed onto a clay seal (brought out 
from the destruction layer of Jerusalem, 
the time of Baruch the Scribe) shown on 
the back cover credits. In the center of the 
poster's top half is a reproduction of a mys- 
tic angel by George Frederick Watts “The 
Dweller in the Innermost" (1886)—com- 
pletely unknown to me until the last stage 
of this project and perfectly suited to the 
vision. 
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David Evan Jones; In Honor of Sung Jae Lee. For solo piano, Used by permission of David Evan Jones, © 2004. 
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“Landscape 1: Vanishing Point is a graphic 
score for musical performance composed 
© in January, 2004, 
The score is based on a drawing and 
; field recording | made of the shore of Lake 
» Michigan in October of 2003, It consists of 
Pe four individual “staves,” or parts, that ro- 
_ tate around.a central, common vanishing 
~ point. The score can be performed by four 
a Or more musicians, While the score is meant 
- to help guide the musicians through a-deci- 
Sion-making process, the music performed 
> ismeant tobe improvisationat in nature. 
Using two pencil markings from the 
drawing and two waveforms from the field 
recording as foundations, | overlaid a grid 
onto these images.and determined the po- 
"sitions of the different colored squares you 
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“see in the score where the original imag- 


es intersected the grid. The colors of the 
squares represent types of musical deci- 
sions: white = volume, grey = timbre, black = 
complexity. Each vertical column of squares 
indicates 1 minute of time; the hash marks 
(I-11) beneath each column correspond to 
an audible cue, which the performers use 
to gauge their position in the score—for.ex- 
ample, during the piece’s premiere perfor- 
mance in March of 2004 at Deadtech Art + 


Technology Center in Chicago, | kept time by. - 


lightly tapping a cymbal one, two, or three 
times to indicate to the group of performers 
the start of each new minute. 

The four parts intersect at a central cir- 
cle with a white square in the middle; this 
indicates that the players are to slowly fade 


JOHN KANNENBERG 


their sound to a second of silence In the very 


middle of the piece, then fade their sound 
back up. after the momentary pause. The 
process then repeats in reverse, with the 
piece ending after a 19-minute duration, 
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About the Score 


Landscape | : Vanishing Point is a graphic score for a musical perfor- 
mance with a duration of nineteen minutes. The score consists of four 
individual parts that-can be performed by four or more musicians. While 
the score is meant tovhelp guide the musicians through a decision-making 
process, the music performed is meant to be improvisational in nature. 


The score began to take form when | made a field recording on the shore of 
Lake Michigan in October of 2003. While recording the sound of the land- 
scape, | also made a sketch of the landscape which is reproduced in Figure 
1, The field recording also captured the sound of my drawing, and both the 
sketch and the field recording have been used to construct the final score. 


Two sets of lines from the sketch and two visualizations of waveforms from 
the field recording were used as the template for the score parts included 
here. After constructing a grid for the score, | used the sketch lines and 
waveforms as guides, placing them within the score’s grid and placing a 
square in each area the lines/waveforms intersected the grid. 


Each row of squares in the composition grid represents a type of musical 
decision to be made during the performance: the top row (white squares) 
represents Volume, the middle row (grey squares) represents Timbre, 
and the bottom row (black squares) represents Complexity. Each column 
fepresents one minute of the complete composition, while the large central 
circle is a detail of the central minute of the piece. This minute represents 
the central vanishing point of the composition: white spaces created by 
descending black lines indicate the gradual shifts both down and up in 
volume, while the central white square indicates a single silent second. 


The roman numerals beneath each column are meant to aid the perform- 
ers in keeping track of the composition’s time. One of the performers is 
designated as the official Timekeeper; at the piece’s premiere, | will serve 
as Timekeeper and will indicate the minutes to the other performers by 
tapping a cymbal's bell the corresponding number of times (e.g., one 
cymbal bell tap for minutes marked as |, two taps for Il, etc.). 


The performance consists of two halvés, each working towards and away 
from the central vanishing point. Each part's score is an arch form, with the 
second half a mirror image of the first. 
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Notes for the Performers 


1. Any instrumentation is acceptable. At least one performer 
must use the accompanying field recording of the landscape as 
source material for their performance. At least four perform- 
ers should participate. Any performer may use any part of the 
score; however, all four parts must be used and there should 
only be one part per performer. If more than four performers 
are present, duplicates of the four parts of the score may be 
used. 


2. Structural and melodic aspects of the performance are at the 
disposal of the performers; however, the overall volume should 
be quiet in relationship to the performance space. 


3. One performer should be designated as Timekeeper and use 
their instrument to indicate the passage of time to the other 
performers. A hand signal or other silent gesture (to be decided 
by the performers) should be used to coordinate the tenth 
minute and its central vanishing point second. 


4. The squares on the composition grid indicate three types 

of musical decisions: Volume, Timbre and Complexity. During 
each minute, each performer should concentrate their musical 
decisions based on the indicated type of decision. Decisions of 
Volume may include raising or lowering the volume. Decisions 
of Timbre may include changing the quality of the sound being 
produced (adding reverb, distortion or otherwise changing 

the tonal quality of the sound). Decisions of Complexity may 
include adding notes or chords, changing or adding rhythms, 
or adding or subtracting sounds. 


5. In minutes where there are more than one type of decision 
indicated, performers should attempt to divide their attention 
hetween the decision types equally. 


6. In minutes where the only musical decision indicated is 
Volume, performers may choose to either change their volume 
or simply not play at all. 


of the landscape as source material for their performance. Used by permission of John Kannenberg, © 2004. 


7. Beginning with the eleventh minute, each portion of the 
score presents a mirror image of minutes one through nine. 
Performers are not required to attempt to play their initial 
performance backwards; rather, the decision process should 
be reversed as the piece is finished. 


8. At the end of the nineteenth minute, the Timekeeper should 
indicate to the performers that they should stop. 


Figure 1, Original source sketch, Lake Michigan shore, October 2003. 


Score, images and text ©2004 john kannenberg. 


John Kannenberg; Landscape 1: Vanishing Point. For four or more musicians of any instrumentation, but one must use the accompanying field recording 
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“Cultivate in yourself a. good similarity with the chaos 


4 of the surrounding ether. Unloose your mind and set 
‘ your spirit free. Be still as if you had no soul.” 
by John Cage, who quoted Kwang-tse. 
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Panayiotis Kokoras; Paranormal. For three amplified snare drums. Used by permission of Panayiotis Kokoras, © 2007. 


Paranormal was composed during the 
winter of 2003. This is the first piece 
completed after returning back to Greece 
after a long stay in England. It was quite a 
challenge for me to see how my new en- 
vironment could affect my compositiona 
output. 

The first thought | had when | started to 
work on the piece was to avoid a composi- 
tion based mostly on pointillistic rhythmi- 
cal ideas. | tried to create a sort of asound 
palette that | was going to use for the piece 
later. Having a snare drum in front of me 
| experimented a number of possible lo- 
cations above and around the drum head 
using several different kinds of mallets, 
brushes, sticks, even fingers. | made a 
classification of the sound database | cre- 
ated with respect to their morphological 
criteria such as mass, harmonic timbre, 
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grain, dynamics, melodic profile, produc 
tion context, based on my perceptual and/ 
or cognitive criteria. 

Paranormal opens with the three snare 
drums to create a holophonic texture that 
carries with it-a variety of possibilities for 
further development and morphopoiesis in 
the course of the piece. The Intrinsic prop- 
erties of the holophonic texture become 
perceptible as they fused to single abstract 
sound entities with temporal focal points 
and variable peripheral snapes. Listening 
o the piece one could hear from metallic 
harmonic shifting to crackly, granular tex- 
ures and trembling, Sweeping gestures, 
and even more complex sound structures, 
Occasionally, there are moments that are 
eminiscent of the sounds of rain, or fire; 
or air, or even machinery. Amplification 
is what makes it possible to hear a whole 


world of sound possibilities, which would 
otherwise be easily masked by a “bang,” 

The percussionists’ virtuosity “is ex- 
pressed through delicate sound manipu- 
lations they control throughout the work. 
The performers create-a variety of sounds 
by. utilizing different points, locations and 
ways to trigger in the instrument. 
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Slavek Kwi; Drawing The Air (Phase 1) and Drawing The Air (Phase 2). Both used by permission of Slavek Kwi, © 2007. 
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SLAVEK KW] 


Statement: @ @ 


My main interest lies in the phenomena of Perceptlon as the 


fundamental determinant of relations with Re_ality.___---- 
[the reality is of such bizarrrrrre nature, 
that's hard to believe 
a a 
ACTUALLY 
exists x / 


T have been fascinated with sound-environments for the last 25 years, focusing on 
electroacoustic “sound-paintings”. These complex audio-situations are created mainly from site 
specific recordings, resulting in subjective reports for radio, “cinema for ears" performed on 
multiple speakers, and sound-installations integrated into the environment. I am interested also 
in free-music research as part of social investigation. My work oscillates between purely sound 
based and multidisciplinary projects. 


Slavek KwTI=artificialmemorytrace 


No Cognition_only PERCEPTION 
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Slavek Kwi; ASYMFON (post-score in reality particles) detail. Used by permission of Slavek Kwi, © 2007. 
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Joan La Barbara; in the shadow and act of the haunting place. For voice and chamber ensemble. Used by permission of Joan La Barbara, © 1995. 
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Joan La Barbara 


Visualizing Sound 


| See sound. It's as Simple as that. When | hear a 
sonic gesture in my mind, | see a corresponding 
Shape that informs its energy, dynamic, and pitch 
trajectory. 

All musical notation is an approximation; it is an 
attempt to translate one's ideas into written form 
to allow musicians to replicate those ideas with 
some degree of accuracy and flair. 

When | create scores, especially those intend- 
ed for performance by others, | often use the 
5-line staff for pitch and rhythmic designations, 
with graphics above to help indicate how | would 
like the sound to flow. Often a graceful graph- 
ic can help change a Straightforward glissando 
into a sound event having more lyrical move- 
ment and elegance. 

In the case of extended vocal techniques (i.e., 
those that go beyond “traditionally” notatable ma- 
terial), graphic scoring is an essential element in 
helping the interpreter understand the param- 
eters and characteristics of the sound as well 
as certain details of nuance. Most composers 
working in this area create their own notation- 
al system or vocabulary because many have 
discovered or invented the sounds they use, or 
have their own stylistic delivery. The interpret- 
ing musician then needs to learn that system or 
vocabulary, which can be challenging, daunting 
or inspiring depending on the composer's skill 
at transmitting the sonic gestures of the mind 
into something that is discernable and trans- 
latable into a form that can be mastered and 
performed. In general, something that is visu- 
ally simple, intuitive, and uncomplicated is best, 
and sending a recorded example of the sound in 
question, along with the score, is often advisable. 
There are some conventions that have been adopt- 
ed, and using symbols that have already entered 
the scoring (body of literature) allows the interpret- 
er to learn new material more quickly. 

John Cage's classic graphic score, Aria (see page 
44) directs the singer to choose 10 different vocal 


Styles, indicating when each style is to be used 
by assigning numbers to all or part of a graphic 
Shape. He assists the singer's memory of those 
decisions by using colors to correspond to each 
numbered shape, with the graphic itself suggest- 
ing the pitch terrain. Time is relative to horizontal 
Space on the page, with empty space indicating si- 
lence, and pitch is relative to vertical positioning of 
the graphic. One could, in theory, decide to notate 
the work on the 5-line staff, with beats and mea- 
sures of rest, if one wanted to be able to replicate 
a performance precisely. It is my feeling, based on 
many years of working with Cage, that he wanted 
each performance to be a unique event. He was 
passionate about experiencing live music in the 
performance space and his music gives the per- 
former controlled freedom within the boundaries 
of specific form. 

In creating my score for Circular Song, | designed 
a circular mirror-image graphic that displays pitch 
directionality and breath changes with curved 
lines, indicating a progression of descending and 
ascending glissando patterns. Inspired by the cir- 
cular breathing technique used by wind players 
and adapted for singing by vocalizing both the in- 
hale as well as the exhale, the work progresses 
through the series of repeating patterns, broken 
at specified points in the chosen vocal range, des- 
ignating when to change from exhaled to inhaled 
sound. At the midpoint is a figure depicting an as- 
cending set of innaled and exhaled multiphonics, 
or double-stops for the voice, followed by a return 
to the beginning, with the repeating glissando pat- 
terns in reverse order until the opening figure is 
reached again. Transitional figures, non-repeating 
figures which move the singer from one repeating 
pattern to the next, are indicated by a small “t.’ 

Conceived in 1974 and premiered in 1975, it is 
one of my earliest solo compositions, an étude 
exploring particular extended vocal techniques 
that | had discovered while exploring the expand- 
ed sonic potential of the voice. It is also a very 
clear “process piece," reflecting my (and a num- 
ber of other like-minded composers’) theoretical 
concerns during the early 70s.' 

in the shadow and act of the haunting place, ? 
composed in 1994-1995, twenty years after Circu- 
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lar Song, demonstrates the formalization of some 
of my graphic notation. In translating some of my 
signature extended vocal techniques for other 
instruments, | have used a direct correlation of 
visual symbol to the sound. Jagged, wavy lines 
indicate ululation (rapid fluctuation of pitch, some- 
times used culturally for wails of grief or jubilation, 
or calls to prayer) for the voice and similar flutter- 
ing gestures in other instruments. | often ask my 
musicians to reflect or mirror the vocal gesture, 
not imitating that sound, but using an indigenous 
sound or technique on their own instrument to 
reflect the energy and shape of the vocal ges- 
ture. 

| want the instrumental sound to reflect the en- 
ergy and shape of the vocal gesture, not to imitate 
it, preferring that the musician choose a technique 
that explores the sonic gesture in a similar fashion, 
utilizing the technical range of his or her own 
instrument. Some of the graphics have become 
Standardized to a degree: blocks for sound clus- 
ters; horizontal arrows pointing to the left (above 
a note) indicate an inhaled sound, to the right, 
an exhaled sound; vertical arrows pointing up 
indicate “as high as possible” while arrows point- 
ing down indicate “as low as possible.” | indicate 
specific pitches and rhythms with “traditional” 
Western notation, using words and graphics to 
indicate energies, gestural flow, or unusual frag- 
mentation. For instance, inhaled glottal clicks are 
indicated by a series of dots and small "x" marks, 
and a fingernail or guitar pick drawn slowly over 
low wound strings of the piano is indicated with 
a connected series of "xXxxxXXXXXXXXXX," and 
verbal description of how to produce the desired 
Sounds. 

The language | use in my scores is very straight- 
forward. | try to explain what | would like the sound 
to reflect, whether it is energy, fluctuation in 
speed, or a specific emotion. | occasionally relate 
the sound to something occurring in nature (“like 
a wounded animal,” or “like the cries of the last 
beings on earth’), which may carry emotional 
content as well, feeling that the musician may 
relate to this poetic image and may contribute an 
additional nuance, or a personal facet/aspect/ 
nuance, 
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When | sing and when | hear sound in my mina, 
| often see or sense a visual shape. In my graphic 
notation, | try to notate the way the sound 
“appears to me. | feel that Western notation is only 
a representation of the sound, a system, agreed 
upon by a large number of musicians, which 
approximates what the composer hears in his or 
her mind. By using graphics in addition to pitch 
notation, | feel | am approaching a system that 
allows my internally experienced sound to be bet- 
ter expressed and potentially reproduced with as 
much accuracy and originality of spirit as possi- 
ble, allowing for the creative interpretation of the 
performer. 

Morton Feldman once expressed that his music 
was most perfect in his mind ... nevertheless he 
put pen to paper and notated some exquisite 
ideas, in the fervent hope, which we all share, that 
a musician would breathe Life into it. 


1 Circular Song is one of three compositions on 
Voice is the Original Instrument, the 1976 concert re- 
cording released on my self-produced label, Wizard 
Music (RVW 2266). My photograph, surrounded by 
the graphic score for “Circular Song,” appears as the 
cover artwork of the LP. The work is also included on 
the double cd-set Voice is the Original Instrument/ 
Joan La Barbara: Early Works (Lovely Music LCD 
3003). 

2 inthe shadowand act of the haunting place was 
premiered January 17, 1995, by the San Francisco 
Contemporary Music Players at the Veterans’ Build- 
ing Green Room in San Francisco, CA. 


John Lane; Sparrow Song. For percussion and narration. Used by permission of John Lane, © 2006. 


it is not music 
only Suggestion 
a Sign of joy 

a herald of spring 


the lone sparrow 

Sitting amid stark, silent trees 
above the wet, cool earth 

the spell of winter is broken 
he, the firstling of spring 


erasure poem(s) by John Lane from the writings 
of Jonn Burroughs 
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Mark Langford; “Graphic Score Number 9” from 27 Graphic Scores. 
For tape and computer. Used by permission of Mark Langford, © 21 May 2001. 
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General Notes for Graphic Scores 
How did these scores come into being? 


lt all started when | was at school where | 
was attempting a class in technical draw- 
ing. | wasn't very good at it. The point of my 
compass gouged out huge holes in the pa- 
per and the lead pencil was either break- 
ing or smudging the paper. While studying 
Music at Victoria University in Wellington, | 
started doodling again with the compass. 
But this time | had my prized rotring set of 
pens. Circular staves were dead easy. It was 
at this point, | was accused by some, of be- 
ing obsessed with "Fibonacci numbers" and 
the "Golden Section." What? Me obsessed? 
While studying at the Insittuut voor sonolgie 
in Utrecht, Jack Body sent over an analogue 
tape of New Zealand bird song and | com- 
menced work on acomputer piece with the 
aid of the two Institute computers Aagje and 
Betje. They "realized" two works, with the 
aid of Gottfried Koenig's PR1 programme. 
“Composing section 1 
Composing section 2 
Composing section 3” etc. 

God, | didn'tknow composing could beso 
simple. Then came the laborious bit. While 
the Dutch ice skaters were depressed again, 
because their winter was so mild, | set about 
to translate the data that was spewed out so 
obliging by the two computers. Hours were 
spent scratching off unwanted staves with 
a razor blade and many more spent calcu- 
lating the "entry delays" into millimeters. 
| ended up with a couple of scores, which 
were really quite useless. 


MARK LANGFORD 


The conversion, 

While back in New Zealand | got the itch 
again to do something with the two scores. 
And the music slowly metamorphosed from 
notes on staves in perfect space-time nota- 
tion, to graphic design. With the odd fibo- 
nacci influence here and there. 


From go to whoa. 

Scores 1 to 5 are a transition from straight 
scores to rather pointillistic note events. 
Scores 6, 7,and 8 start a pattern of the circle, 
triangle and the square, Score 9 is a beau- 
tiful Fibonacci spiral. From scores 10 to 21, 
there is the pattern of the square, the cir- 
cle followed by the triangle. The final scores 
are fully digital and have little of the original 
PRI Score present. % 


Ina nut shell. 

So, a tape of birds singing their little lungs 
out became an unfinished digital and ana- 
logue work for children called Vexations for 
a Dried Out Liverwort, The written-out scores 
became the raw materials for my 27 Graph- 
ic Scores. Who said Composers aren't into 
recycling? 


The finale. 
| just thought | would end with a comment 
| wrote while | was a student in The Nether- 
lands. | must have just dropped my rotring 
pen in the FORTRAN class for the last 
time. 

IF(PEN.EO.FALLEN DOWN) 

- RESET PEN 
IF(NOT RESETTABLE) 
GO TO BIN. 
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HOPE LEE 


Tangram: As a “cross-cultural explorer,” 
Hope Lee's work often reflects interdisci- 
plinary interests and a view of creativity as 
an endless adventure of exploration, re- 
search, and experimentation. 

"Tangram'" is a Chinese geometrical puz- 
zle consisting of a square dissected into five 
riangles, a square, and a rhomboid, which 
can be combined to form several hundred 
igures. In this work, music material is like 
he seven magic pieces found in Tangram. 
Through arranging, shaping and regroup- 
ing, images appear, and impressions are 


based on my research into ancient Chinese 
philosophy, poetry, and guging (Chinese 
zither) music, As in Chinese music where 
sounds of nature were revered and often 
emulated, water sounds from Kananaskis 
were recorded, transformed inthe electroa- 
coustic studio, and integrated into the com- 
position on tape, The tape part was realized 
at the electroacoustic studio at the Univer- 
sity of Calgary, 

Tangram was commissioned by Dutch 
musicians Annelie de Man and Harry Spar- 
naay with the support of a Canada Council 


eft. Tangram is one of eleven works inacy- for the Arts grant. 
cle, "Voices in Time," for various ensembles 
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Hope Lee; Tangram. For bass clarinet, harpsichord, and sound files. Used by permission of Hope Lee, © 1992 (Furore Verlag 1996). 
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Cheryl E. Leonard; Music for Rocks & Water. For three performers playing water and various types of rocks. Used by permission of Cheryl E. Leonard, © 2007. 


« 


Music for Rocks & Water is a series of 
compositions based on motions and ges- 
tures from the natural world. Three per- 
formers play unique water instruments 
and aspectrum of types and sizes of rocks: 
from sandstone to granite, 10-pounders to 
Sand. Rocks are rolled, rocked, brushed, 
rubbed, stacked, and even tickled. Water 
is dripped, drizzled, and poured; air bub- 
bles are blown in it at varying depths and 
stones are played under its surface, The 
quiet and subtly intricate voices of these 
natural objects and instruments are ampli- 
fied via contact, condenser, and underwa- 
ter microphones. Pieces are conceived es- 
pecially for real-time performance, with alt 


sounds generated tive on stage. Both com- 
positions, and the instruments themselves, 
are designed to create a visual, as well as 
aural experience for audiences. Individual 
works are inspired by ocean waves, the mys- 
terious racing rocks of Death Valley, moun- 
tain rockfall, wobbling boulders, whirlpools 
and vortices, patterns of wind on grass, wa- 
ter flow through falls and rapids, and the 
shifting of tectonic plates. Music for Rocks 
and Water is comprised of eight short piec- 
es; "Umi," "Jiku," "Himo," "Ashimame,” "Shin- 
dou," "Uzumaki," "Tenchi," "Hibaku." 
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Charlotte Lindvang; Vandmusik (Watermusic). For improvisation. Used by permission of Charlotte Lindvang, © 2007. 
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- ANESTIS LOGOTHETIS 


dul : 
(262.84) Lae |: -2.]48.3.1906) 


hu 
‘Anestis Logothetis; Paysage de temps. Used by permission of Julia Spitzer-Logothetis, © 1984-1986. 
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BENT LORENTZEN 
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Bent Lorentzen; Intersection for Organ. Used by permission of Bent Lorentzen, © 2003. 
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Bent Lorentzen; Punti for Organ. Used by permission of Bent Lorentzen, © 2004. 
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BENT LORENTZEN 


6) Ideal_performance 


ollowing is with great effect drained off from the biggest possible eight: 


Fex: 25 ping-pong balls , 500 plastic-globes and peas, 10 spiral Springs , 10 tins , Sold watch- 
gprings. It is important, that the sound is as (ong as possible. At @3) the smoke is on the 
highest ,and from now decreasing. Put down the cello, cover the instrument witha white cloth, 


3 and decorate it with tasteless red paper-roses. Go te the bel. 


Alternative Performance 
Push the chair and music stand brutally. Put down the cello. Use the b, 
cello. Gian lovd and desperate as vs Person being murdered. 6a t ie Kaite rads 


Bent Lorentzen; The End. For solo cello. Used by permission of Edition Wilhelm Hanson AS, Copenhagen, © 1969. 
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A Conductor cues Neptun: 


Choir A 


Ww) 


Choir A & B 
should begin and end 


together 


Martin Sebastian Loyato; Celestial Spheres Fantasy for Improvisers. For 40 musicians. Used by permission of Martin Loyato, © 2005. 
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Earth cues Sun whenever each planet begins its improvisation 


Id be 
S und Earth shouts 
un ¢ rh 
z = 
nchronicee 
tly syne 
constan 


Earth 


Al: 


mf 


| 
| 


Begin after Choir A&B finish 


Martin Sebastian Loyato; Celestial Spheres Fantasy for Improvisers. For 40 musicians. Used by permission of Martin Loyato, © 2005. 
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Celestial Spheres is an invitation to a spiritual jour- 
ney, representing the universe as a metaphor for 
personal experience. The music is based on an 
original poem that revolves around the intercon- 
nectedness of all living beings. The message of 
the piece is encapsulated in the final stanza of the 
poem: 


| take a step forward from the Western Classical 
tradition to create a musical language delving into 
the mythic realm of the symbolic as a source of 
inspiration and a call to one's primal wellspring 
of creativity. Freed from the confines of traditional 
notation, the performers are responsible for artic 
ulating the composer's vision based on a complex 
system of symbols and instructions. The responsi- 
bility carried by each performer within the tapes- 
try of the piece mirrors the responsibility each in- 
dividual carries in life, as all beings produce a rip- 
ple effect on their surroundings. As such, the per- 
former embarks on a journey of personal and col- 
lective creation, reflecting the dynamism of singu- 
larity;and unity at play in our lives and in our uni- 
verse. 

The piece contains approximately 50 symbols 
and 11 pages of instructions for the performers. For 
example, | use different arrows to indicate tempo 
and lines of color to indicate dynamics. Pictures 
and maps of the solar system constitute another 
aspect of graphic notation, and reflect the meta- 
phorical conception of the piece. The solar sys- 
tem is symbolized in the instrumentation: mello- 
phone—Venus; horn—Mercury; piccolo trumpet— 
Pluto; trumpet—Uranus; flugelhorn —Mars; trom- 
bone—Jupiter; euphonium—Saturn; tuba—Nep- 
tune; percussion—Sun; midi-trumpet—Earth; lap- 


top (electronic)—Moon, 

Metaphor motivates the assignment of Sun to 
percussion, establishing the beating center of the 
music. The laptop, which represents the Moon, 
processes signals from Earth, represented by the 
midi-trumpet, as well as sounds from other sur- 
rounding sources. The piece opens with the com- 
puter-processed and electronically generated 
sounds of human activity, Some of which are tak- 
en from the live audience prior to the start of the 
performance. These sounds disintegrate and re- 
assemble, rotated through six speakers, to pro- 
vide background material throughout. Instrumen- 
talists are positioned in the performance space as 
their assigned planets are positioned in the So- 
lar System. 

The singers, including a child’s voice, articulate 
text in the mother languages of many currently 
influential cultures (Latin, Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Chinese). In this way the singing represents 
the godly aspect of human belief, the roots and 
causes of thoughts and feeling. 

The sound of the gamelan, tuned to scales un- 
familiar to Euro-American cultures, reflects the 
human ability to be at once flawed and infinite- 
ly beautiful. At the end of the piece, | use a tradi- 
tional Belenganjur—a ceremonial genre of Bali- 
nese gamelan music accompanying ritual proces- 
sion—as a celebratory backdrop to the emergence 
of “the last Revelation,” which is symbolized in the 
cry of anewborn baby heard in the electronic part, 
circling through six speakers. 

My hope is that the demands of following an un- 
conventional score, of using recurring extended 
techniques, of improvising together according to 
pre-existing patterns, and of having to listen close- 
ly to fellow musicians in the interconnected play of 
this music, may all reflect the labor and the joy of 
human life in the cosmos, for both listeners and 
players alike, 
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1) Bogen in angegebenem Tempo (ber die Bogenstange mit Finger stabilisiert) 
gerSuschlos hin und herlaufen lassen (siehe Abb), 
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Michael Maierhof; splitting 15. For viola. Used by permission of Michael Maierhof, © 2006. 
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Tyler Mains; Fib Either Way. For bowed stringed instruments as Long as the total number of : 
instruments is equal to a number in the Fibonacci sequence. (1,2,3,5,8,13,21,34,55,89, etc.) ‘ 


Used by permission of Tyler Mains. © June 2007. 7 


Tyler Mains; Meditation. For solo baritone and amplified piano in a large chapel. This is also a golden ratio composition. 


The soloist and pianist read the score in opposite directions but both have the full score. Used by permission of Tyler Mains. © 2006, 
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Written for Brian Sacawa 


eon: 8 Voice Within Voice Keeril Maken 
for solo baritone saxophone (2005) 
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© 2005 Keeril Makan 


sril Makan; Voice Within Voice. For solo baritone saxophone. Used by permission of Keeril Makan, © 2005. 
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Dan Marmorstein; “Structured Improvisation #5—Landscapes” from 5 Structured Improvisations. For variable instrumentation. Used by permission of Edition Samfundet, © 1999. 
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My rather straightforward time-code-based graph- 
ic score, Landscapes, is one of five Structured Im- 
provisations that | sketched out in 1999. 

Some of the music we listen to—and much of 
the music we play—contains elements that are 
planned out in advance. When the melody, har- 
mony, rhythm, and dynamic articulation of the 
music (and the constitution of the ensemble) are 
charted out with precise stipulations prescribed 
by an author, we have before us a composition. 
These stipulations convey a formative intention 
on the part of the composer. When (one or more) 
musicians perform the composition, the sounds 
the composer has envisioned and notated are 
brought into being, with the result that the inten- 
tion comes to life. In other situations, people im- 
provise ... and play nothing other than what they 
choose to play at the ongoing instant of the per- 
formance, eschewing the notion of following any 
directives prescribed by a plan; there is no wish 
whatsoever to carry a preconceived intention into 
manifestation. The motivation here is rather a de- 
Sire to bring forth something that has not been 
envisioned/imagined beforehand, with the hope 
of discovering (and contributing) something new 
and different. In its most radical rendition, free im- 
provisation leaves all the luggage of acquired in- 
formation by the wayside and heads relentlessly 
toward the horizon of uncharted territory. 

However, in both its genesis and its manifes- 
tation, the character of much of what we hear— 
and play—is situated somewhere in between the 
poles of thoroughly composed music and abso- 
lutely free improvisation. Generally speaking, in 
folk music, the words of the song and its melo- 
dy, or in many cases the contour of the melody, 
are (composed) givens. But the individual player 
or the collective, as the case might be, breathes 
his/her own poetry into the interpretation and im- 
provises with respect to articulation, rhythmical 
organization, and degree of harmonic complex- 
ity. In jazz music, it is often the harmonic frame- 
work of the (composed) song that is retained, al- 
beit with eventual alterations, while new melodies 
and syncopations are spun forth against this fixed 
_ backdrop, after the initial appearance of the song's 
“head.” In rock and in pop music, generally speak- 


ing, performers manage to press their own per- 
sonal fingerprints on the composition through the 
deliberately singularized manner of articulating 
tne material and through diverse sequences of re- 
peating, extension, and fragmentation, which fre- 
quently leave pockets of time for the singer and 
the instrumentalists to improvise melodic and 
rhythmic variations on the given theme. 

Structured Improvisation thematically address- 
es itself to the vast potential for vitality and flexibil- 
ity situated in the expanse between the aforemen- 
tioned poles. Placing a question mark beside the 
constraint on music to crystallize itself in the form 
of a “piece” and aimed at a reckoning/showdown 
with this notion, the activity of concocting struc 
tures as a basis for improvisation, has its roots in 
a will to generate activity and play (simultaneous- 
ly in the sense of "playing music" and in the sense 
of "play" as a game) that surpasses any compul- 
sion to create finished pieces/works. Paradoxical- 
ly enough, in the manner of packaging the sug- 
gestions in some kind of form that is to be com- 
municated to others, there is indeed an aspect of 
“opus” which is retained, albeit in the form of an 
open work. 


Copenhagen, August 2007 
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DIMITRIS MARONIDIS 


Instrumentation 3 Ottavini, 3 Oboi, Tromba in D, Arpa, Celesta, Piano, Campanelli, 3 Piatti Sospesi) 
Durata ca. 5’ 


Explanations : The conductor has also the role of the composer of this piece. He defines the density, the intensity and also the spatial movement of the overall sound. Each 
musician improvises on a single free motif according to the conductor signals. The orchestra is the musical instrument and the conductor is in some way the performer. Many 
rehearsals may be required before the concert as for the orchestra and the conductor to establish a mutual and fast communication. All improvised phrases should return in an 


F#. At the end of the piece, a full range C major Chord sounds in a gg posssibile dynamic that slowly fades out. The duration of that last chord should be exactly 20”. When 


the sound dies out completely, the orchestra stays still for approximately 15”. The score is supposed to have an psychological effect on musicians. The first section of the 


piece should resemble a crystalline sonic world with spectral development, while the second part (major chord) should sound as a solid sound mass denoting the end of the 
piece. . 


Dimitris Maronidis; Constellation. For 3 ottavini, 3 oboe, trumpet in D, harp, celesta, piano, bell, and 3 suspended plates. Used by permission of Dimitris Maronidis, © 2002. 
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Tony Martin; Over, Under, Across. Visual composition for combined figural and abstract video and computer-generated imagery. Used by permission of Tony Martin, © 2007. 
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TONY. MARTIN 
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Following page: Tony Martin; Light Marks Converse. Visual composition for computer-generated drawing-with-light-in-time video. Used by permission of Tony Martin, © 2007. 


Over, Under, Across is a seven-minute vi- 
Sual composition for combined figural and 
abstract video and computer-generated im- 
agery, First exhibited at Eyebeam, NYC, in 
2002. 


Light Marks Converse is a twelve-minute 
visual composition for computer-generat- 
ed drawing-with-light-in-time, video pro- 
jected, using software created by me with 
programmer Hunter Ochs. First performed 
at Redcat Theater, Performing Art Center, 
Los Angeles, in 2003 and for “!Interpreta- 
tions’ Merkin Hall, NYC, in 2004. 
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KATE MAXWELL 
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~ Kate Maxwell; Performing Notation, Notation Performing. Used by permission of Kate Maxwell, © 2007. 
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CILLA MCQUEEN 


Picnic 


tee 


for violins, oboe, bass guitar 


Copyright Cilla McQueen 2006 


Cilla McQueen; Picnic. For violins, oboe, and bass guitar. Used by permission of Cilla McQueen, © 2006. 


Picnic: 


The setting sun glints on the edge of the blade. 

Both violins describe an arc: the first like lips, the second Like a slice. 
An enquiring sound upwardly inflected. 

Two shades of meaning, 

Three waves arrive on a shore, 

Light limns the shapes of surging dolphins. 

A fused pair with a degree of yellow; a smaller, finer leap above 
the surface; acombination of splash and plunge with a comet's 
ail of foam deep below as if it soun on rising. 

ncreasingly emphatic blends. 
Blue overlays the rose of evening in a double descent over time to 
a firm halt followed by a period of silent inactivity. 

The oboe warbles rich brown for the duration of three waves. 

ts blue eye sheds a yellow and a red tear, 

The sound develops a twist in the middle and unfolds in reverse 
similitude to its beginning ona distorted scale. 

A yellow frond in a violet moon thrown like a ball. 

A small brown island topped with green. 

The bass guitar played in the manner of a double bass bowed, 
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Two violins, the first smelling of roses, the second holding a sword. 


Distortions modulated and augmented to background feedback 
thundersheet distantly. 

The volume not great but elastic and contained. 

One triangular crimson statement low in pitch and high in volume. 
A purplish stroll for the oboe following-a miniature elaboration 
echoing the umber. 

Asmalt reflection of the rose violin also in miniature, of short 
duration, nestling in the shoulder of the tune, 

Several sharp violin calls of cerulean blue. 

At first a single scoop, shortly followed by a traveling razor in the 
same flavor. 

A brief warning from the blade, then a full sound ascending from 
fouridentical orange violins. 

The violins.are taken so high they partake in the section above. 
For some time there is silence and closed eyes. 

In this place there is no oboe and no wind, merely a vertical chord 
of trees, blue through violet underlined by indigo. 

Red strings come and go in the center of the triple sound which at 
the blue extremity concedes:a predominance of black. 


{ 
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Score for Moths 


: $ Cilla McQueen; Score for Moths. For chamber ensemble. Used by permission of Cilla McQueen, © 2004. 


Score For Moths and Picnic: The graph- 
ic notations Score for Moths and Picnic are 
of the nature of thought experiments. The 
viewer is invited to hear the music they por- 
=a ; tray, with or without the mediation of actual 
‘= musical instruments. If the scores are to be 
om performed live, the musicians may find the 
accompanying written notes useful guides 
for improvisation. 

| wrote the poem Thank You John Cage 
on first encountering his work in 1980. He 
taught me the importance of space and 
silence as active components in both poet- 
ry and music. 
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RAJESH MEHTA 


Rajesh Mehta; Songlines Jewels. For voice and cello, Used by permission of Rajesh Mehta, © 2006. 


Songlines Jewels was made in 2006, while | was a Senior Per- 
orming and Creative Arts Fellow of the American Institute. of In- 
dian Studies residing in Chennai, India, for my project “Innovative 
usic Meetings: Creative Collaborations with Carnatic Music.” This 
intensive research phase with musicians from this highly.devotion- 
al and song-based compositional tradition had a decisive impact 
on my work, which became visually evident in these paintings. Al- 
hough my relationship to Carnatic Music exceeds sixteen years, | 
ealized that | was entering a new phase of visual representation of 
music that | could hear emerging from this narrative-rich tradition 
with its inexhaustible treasure chest of musical “jewels.” However, 
he paintings also evoked other cultural associations that | was 
not consciously aware of while painting, especially the affinity to 
he unique culture of the Australian aboriginals, their dot.paint- 
ings, and song cycles: "Songlines,” with their built-in navigational 
racking devices and an archetypal symbolic world through their 
concept of the "Dreamtime." 
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Through my own musical experiences, | have discovered that 
new. notational approaches. can. actas. bridges. toward innova- 
tive music meetings—they are no longer confined to the Western 
contemporary New music communities but are tools for visually 
communicating important musical ideas from any world musical 
tradition to any other. Furthermore, given the diversity of cultural 
approaches to music making, symbolic representations of music 
through new. notational forms can evoke archetypal images en- 
larging the platform for a broader musical-spiritual dialogue, 
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INTERNAL MELODIES = 50 


for Eric Barber 
House of Mirrors II: Saxophone 


ANN MILLIKAN 


Ann Millikan 


©2001 : al | 1 i ! 
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Ann Millikan; House of Mirrors Il: Saxophone. For saxophone. Used by permission of Ann Millikan / 


Sword Dance Publishing Company, © 2001. 


House Of Mirrors II focuses on the inter- 
nal experience of the performer. Thought, 
kinesthetic awareness, and the inner ear all 
play an integral part inthe development and 
performance of the piece. The object is to 
create a realm where the performer is sur- 
rounded by sound and stimulus both inter- 
nally and externally. Various materials are 
given to stimulate improvisation: the score, 
resonant surfaces which are excited by us- 
ing modified speakers, and “sound boxes” 
that are manipulated with the feet. House of 
Mirrors // opens up an exciting new form of 
theater, wnere the improviser can enter into 
another world and take on a character. 
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| RENE MOGENSEN 


Fepession No.2. 
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Rene Mogensen; Expressions No. 2. For woodwind or different instrument ad lib and a dancer. Used by permission of Edition Samfundet, © 1997. 
4 
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RENE MOGENSEN 


Expression No. 2: Sound/movement— 
movement/sound counterpoint. Two ges- 
tures are given, one on each page. The top 
a half of each page shows a representation of 
4a a sound gesture. The bottom half of each 


page shows a representation of a move- 
: ment gesture. These two parts suggest a 
a counterpoint in sounds and movements. 
- Counterpoint here meaning the sense of an 


apparent cauSal relationship between the 
sound and movement. The interpretation 
A should begin with Gesture 1, immediately 
a followed by Gesture 2. The alternate view 
a image Is for both sound and movement, but 
does not represent a time line. 


ie a 
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STEPHEN MONTAGUE 


Four groups of performers playing 
wine glasses in four different ar 
eas of a darkened, but candle 
lit space gradually change 
the chord by drinking 
or filling the wine 
glasses until 
a per 
fect 


nd by all four 
choruses of wine glasses. 


Four groupe of peryormers playing 
cas of a darkened, but candle 


S 
: 
i 


or filling the wine 


Pessoouetyl 


ad. by all four 
choruser of, wine gladded, 


Stephen Montague; Kristallnacht. For four antiphonal choruses of wine glasses. Used by permission of Stephen Montague, © 1998. 
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Four groups of performers playing 
wine glasses in four different ar 
eas of a darkened, but candle 
lit space gradually change 
the chord by drinking 
or filling the wine 
glasses until 
a per 
fect 


zaon--2c& 


is 
» fou 
nd by all four 
choruses of wine glasses. 


Four groups of performers playing 
wine glasses in four different ar 
eas of a darkened, but candle 
lit space gradually change 
the chord by drinking 
or filling the wine 
glasses until 
a per 
fect 


“a ZQOWHZC 


fou 
nd by all four 
choruses of wine glasses. 


Smash all the glasses at the same time at the end ! 


Be 
is 


STEPHEN MONTAGUE - 


Kristallnacht: On the night of November 10, 
1938, Nazi thugs in cities across Germany 
smashed the windows of Jewish shop fronts 
and homes in an act of racial violence now 
known as "Kristallnacht,"—"the night of 
broken glass.” This work was written on 
November 10, 1998, from the safety .of 
another era, as a meditation on the 60th 
anniversary of this tragic event. 

Kristallnacht is from a series of works | 
began in 1975 called “graphic/text" scores. 
Each work is a Set of instructions telling, in 
words arranged in an analogous graphic 
layout, how the piece is to be arranged and 
performed. 

Duration: unspecified. 
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ROBERT MORRIS 


3. Sun (decreasing) 2:00-3:00 


P 


20. Guan (watching) 19:00-20:00 


Robert Morris; Oracle. For singers and instrumentalists, including percussion. 


Used by permission of Robert Morris, ©2005, . 
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Oracle is a.sixty-four-minute composition 
for singers and instrumentalists including 
percussion. It is the third of my pieces de- 
signed to be played out of doors;in a park 
orin.the country, woods, highlands, and the 
like. 

While-a performance of Oracle can be 
publicly announced, it can be performed 
by invitation only or without any announce- 
ment-so the audience is simply the people 
who. happen.to be in and around the per- 
formance space. 

Oracle uses a Spatial notation similar to 
those used in other outdoor pieces, Play- 
ing Outside, Coming Down to Earth, and 
SOUND/PATH/FIELD. The piece is divided 
into 64 sections, each lasting one minute. 
Sections are either 1) undivided with the 
players using the spacing of events on the 
page to determine timing or 2) divided into 
divisions of time that are integer multiples 
of afive-second interval. 

The structure of Oracle is based on the 
I-Ching, one of the Chinese classic texts 
(compiled ¢. 1150 B.C.) in which sixty-four 
hexagrams are used to suggest appropri- 
ate actions in response to questions posed 
by the reader. Each hexagram is a collec 
tion of six lines that are either broken (- -) 
or unbroken (B). Each section. of the piece 
has a header that gives the hexagram and 
name-of the section and-its beginning and 
ending time in minutes. Asin the other out- 
door pleces, a section is associated with a 
basic pitch and chord. Thus there is a-se= 
quence of 64. notes.and chords that guides 
the music's progress. 
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GORDON MUMMA 


Gordon Mumma: MEDIUM SIZE MOGRAPH 1962 ] 
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Gordon Mumma; MEDIUM SIZE MOGRAPH 1962. For two pianos. Used by permission of Gordon Mumma / BMI, ©1962. 


MEDIUM SIZE MOGRAPH 1962 is one 
of a series of MOGRAPHS=compositions 
for piano solo or various combinations of 
pianos. The first two words of each MO- 
GRAPH title indicate the tength or size of 
the composition. The title is a pun on the 
word "seismograph," and includes the year 
of the composition. The pun is relevant 
because the structure of each MOGRAPH 
was derived from the P-wave and S-wave 
patterns of earthquakes and underground 
nuclear explosions during the early 1960s. 


For this MEDIUM SIZE MOGRAPH 1962, 
the notation Is best described as a map of 
the choreography, and is read vertically. 
Unlike the traditional music notation that 
indicates specific pitch, register, duration, 
and dynamics, this choreographic notation 
is a map of the physical movement of the 
pianist’s actions at the keyboard. Specific 
pitches are not indicated—only the general 
areas where the pianist articulates the keys 
of the piano keyboard. The central vertical 
line defines the left and right sides of the 
pianist’s body. 


Though. the complete score-of this ME- 
DIUM SIZE MOGRAPH 1962 is on four 
pages, the notation is also vertically sym- 
metrical, So that the pages can also be per- 
formed upside down, thus resulting in eight 
pages of choreographic instructions. All of 
the notation details, such as the dynamic 
markings, read the same upside down. 
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GAEL NAVARD | | Sant 
Game board and pieces | 


Hexagonie is an abstract place where 
there Is a war of strategy without any ap- 
parent reason. The war is an abstraction 
for my generation. Although our Western 
countries are relentlessly involved in nu- 
merous conflicts around the world, we 
have contacts with the war only via ste- 
reotyped media representations and war 
games, which are far from the bloody real- 
ity of war. 

But the aim of this composition is most- 
ly a research of new kinds of interactions 
between the score and the musicians, as 
a development of the open-work research 
carried out these past fifty years. The score 
looks like a board game on which some 
pawns representing players move while 
creating a panel. of musical situations in 
constant evolution. 

The score in itself is therefore mobile 
because it evolves in real-time with the 
game. Finally, even though this composi- Gaél Navard; Hexagonie. Musical game for 2, 3, 4, or 6 players. Used by permission of Gaél Navard, © 2007. 
tion can be playedin a traditional concert, it 
is mainly composed for the private sphere, 
as anew kind of “chamber music.” 


© Gaél Navard 2007 
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GAEL NAVARD 


attendre l'autre sur un SI 
et l'etreindre sur un LA 
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Gaél Navard; Asile, A short transit piece in five stages for two recorders and live electronics. Used by permission of Gaél Navard, © 2006. 
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Phill Niblock; A Trombone Piece. For trombone. Used by permission of Phil Niblock, © 1977. 
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A Trombone Piece: The 
score, not that played by 


by subsequent music 
recording of the piece. 
a track of an8-channe 
numbers below the lin 
Hertz (i.e, 220 is the 
numbers just above 


ans 
Eac 
mu 


he | 


score is my mix 
he musician, or 
playing with the 
h line represents 
titrack tape. The 


e indicate the pitch in 
A below A 440). The 


ine are the time 


of the event between the vertical lines. The 
numbers above the vertical lines are the cu- 
mulative time for that track. 


“A Trombone Piece was recorded.at the 

~~ Music Department, State University of New 

York-at Albany, under the supervision. of 

: Joel Chadabe; Richard Lainnart and Rich- 

~> ard Kelly, recording engineers, using Neu- 

mann microphones. Eight-channet dubbing 

“at Experimental Intermedia Foundation. 

“Mix from Teac 80 - 8 to Studer A80 with 
Stephen Gellurn at Imago Sonorum. 

Conversion to digital, editing, rultitrack- 


ing, and mixing in Sonic Solutions of the ’ 


pieces Held Tones, Unmentionable Piece 
- for. Trombone and-Sousaphone, A. Trom- 
“pone Piece and A Third Trombone, by Dan 

Evans Farkas at Sound One, New York! 


From the original notes by Phill Niblock, 

~ to “Nothing to Look at, just a record” » 
The pieces are instrumental: works,-made 
on tape, performed as tape only, or tape 
with live music. The scores are the com- 
poser's mix scores. In performance: the 
live musician plays with the. tape, moving 
around the space, either matching tones on 
the tape-or playing adjacent tones, creat- 

‘ing shifting pools of beats and changed har- 
monics as he moves through the Space and 
a duration of time. 

The pieces. are made in steges. First, the 
tones are selected, The musician is tuned 
during the recording session by calibrated 
sine waves, watching oscilloscope patterns. 
Numerous examples of each tone are re- 

os corded: 

ig ~ These tapes are edited (breathing spac 
es removed) into blocks of repetitions of 
‘ eachtone and thentimed: The timed blocks 
"até assigned to tracks and time-slots.of the 
»~-*-eight tracks. In the score, each horizontal 
; line represents a separate track and a du- 
! . tation.of time.-Figures above the brackets 
it represent minutes and seconds of elapsed 
time: within the brackets, above the line is 
the.duration of the event; below the tine, the 
frequency of the tone (the pitch in Hertz), Af- 
ter dubbing up the eight tracks, the top four 
lines (tracks) of the score are mixed-down 
to one channel, and the bottom four to the 
second channel of the final’stereo mix. The 
music is architectural—the intent is to fil the 
space, It is non-frontal music, non.prosce- 
nium, anti-stage, not about the ensemble 
sitting in front of the audience, not about a 
~ single sound source. At least four speaker 
systems are desirable, arrayed around the 
periphery of the room, saturating the total 
“space, engaging the air, . 

‘The structure of the music comes from 

-the-reproduction of the tape (or CD). 


The live musician is not a soloist with 
tape background, but the converse. 


Excerpts from an article, “Phill Niblock, Com- 
poser's View," which appeared in the EMAS 
Newsletter, a publication of the Electroa- 
coustic Music Association of Great Britain, 
July 1981. 

For me, the film and music of Phill Nib- 
lock have always been remarkable for their 
clarity of intention, the quality of their real- 
ization and their performance, and their un- 
relenting insistence. : 

| like A Trombone Piece, but Phill’s work 
for the contrabassoon and contrabass, 
once described as the sound of two Mack 
trucks mating, ison my list of pieces which | 
wished | had composed. The variety of son- 
ic textures in Phill's sound world are such 
that one feels as though he/she is inhabit- 
ing a three dimensional sound sculpture— 
a sonic architecture. It comes at you from 
all sides. 

A Trombone Piece is built upon a single 
pitch, A, played over three octaves, and yet 
as a theater technician in New Zealand said, 

“You know it seems like you are just play- 
ing the same note over and over again, but 
you're not. There are these rivers of sound 
which are quite high up—not the notes you 
are playing—which are fascinating.” This is 
nota repetitive music, is not hypnotic music, 
because Phill is continually breaking up the 
sound field. It’s impossible to become hyp- 
notized by these rivers of sound. 

A Trombone Piece is built upon an acous- 
tic phenomenon known as “beats” or sum 
and difference tones. The combination of 
two notes produces two additional pitches 
that are the sum of the frequencies of both 
notes and the difference between them. 
The summation tone is often not perceiv- 
able because the original sounds are too 
loud but the difference tones can be felt as 
perceptible pulse or beats. Ordinarily differ- 
ence tones are eliminated in the act of “tun- 
ing up.” The deliberate production of these 
sum and difference tones is what creates 
the tactile quality in Phill’s music. 
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GARY NOLAND 
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Gary Noland; From Sixty Lurid Albumblatts. Used by permission of Gary Noland, © 1974. 
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Gary Noland 


Notes for Sixty Lurid Albumblatts 

The pieces contained in this volume are “picto- 
graphically” notated and may be interpreted by 
any number of players, with no limitations as to 
the types of instruments employed. Although 
the composer would prefer the interpreters of the 
score to be imaginative musicians with cultivated 
tastes and a penchant for free improvisation, no 
stylistic or aesthetic biases are indicated. The only 
“rule" set forth by the composer is that the play- 
ers respond musically to the images. There are 
no durational restrictions, nor is there any require- 
ment that all sixty pieces be played in one sitting. 
Any number of these albumblatts may be pro- 
grammed in whatever order one chooses. 

Due to the lurid, grotesque, and disturbing 
nature of many of the images in this score, it is 
strongly advised that children under seventeen 
years of age be accompanied by adult guardians 
while performing this piece. The composer feels 
obliged to proclaim this caveat, notwithstanding 
that many of the images contained herein were 
rendered by him previous to his own seventeenth 
birthday. In fact, the earliest pictures in this vol- 
ume date back to 1970, when the composer was 
a Strapping young buck of thirteen. Suffice it to 
Say, then, that even though Mr. Noland was once 
a neurotic and pimple-faced adolescent with fierce 
hormones and axes to grind, he appears of late to 
be quite “normal” and well adjusted. 


Notes on composing 

How to continue to fulfill the profession of be- 
ing a composer? Henri Poincare in his book The 
Foundation of Science (1908) wrote: “Everything 
appears to us in the form of figures.” There is no 
question that the harmony of numbers and forms 
obtains a geometric elegance in the arts. We know 
that the arts in general manifest applied propor- 
tion of one sort or another and that there are con- 
nections amongst them. In music, time, space, 
structure are most preeminent. Guido d’Arezzo 
(c. 1030) in Micrologus, Chapter XV, “On Compos- 
ing a Melody Properly,” writes: “In music, first there 
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are tones, then one, or several of these form a mu- 
sical syllable; then one or several syllables con- 
Stitute a module, and a module part of a musical 
sentence. Finally one or several modules form a 
phrase ending at a convenient place at which to 
breathe. The modules must always mutually bal- 
ance each other either by the number of sounds or 
by the proportion of their durations, agreeing with 
mathematical ratios. Indeed, music always favors 
the varying of sound-patterns while respecting 
mathematical proportions. The composer uses 
modules in due proportions.” | use the same to 
plan the proportions of all the deployed events of 
my compositions. | organize the patterns within 
well applied symmetries and asymmetries. 

Spinoza wrote that time is to be measured only 
by imagination, human thinking is timeless. In fur- 
ther definition, he writes: “We compare time with 
the duration of other things which have a certain 
and determinate motion and this comparison we 
called time. Thus time is the sense of perception, 
an intuitive knowledge.” So it is with the composi- 
tion of asymphony. In my composition we see time 
and space entirely relying on the very moment 
of seeing and hearing the music. We touch time 
deeply in its only possible timeless way, names, 
(im)permanences. Thus, the perspective of Giot- 
to di Bondone (1276-1337) pertains to no time—it 
is of that age, but it has no time. Thus, when the 
next work comes along for the orchestra, the en- 
semble, the solo instrument, time bears no con- 
clusion and repetition can delay its asserted and 
given time performance. 

As a composer notating the ringing of the brain 
with the responsibilities of structuring a new com- 
position, | ask now how to set it down. It is an engi- 
neering plan. However, once the plan is achieved, 
the original impetus can be dissolved and no an- 
swer given for how it all began. The sensibility of 
the creative dive pushing for the grandiose origi- 
nality can often not have any relying on how it hap- 
pened. | ask myself, How? Music is the most highly 
developed, most intricately organized, most subtly 
constructed creation of the human mind, the re- 
sult of centuries of work carried on with utmost de- 
votion. We need for this accomplishment a solid 
training, logical and abundant imagination and in- 


vention, an atrocious sense for originality, an accu- 
mulated musical experience, a developed sense 
for contrast, a caring and learned apprehension for 
the past. We need to live the creative experience 
with genuine knowledge and vision. 
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Makoto Nomura; Oj Asitawa. Used by permission by Makoto Nomura, © 2000. 
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MAKOTO NOMURA 


Oi Asitawa and Natural History Museum 
are co-composed with Kana Hayashi, 
Yoshio Yamabe, Yuki Kataoka, and Yusuke 
Kataoka. 

Shogi Composition is the method of 
collaborative composition that | invented. 
Each player uses one color, composes his/ 
her own part, and writes it down in his/her 
OWN Way. It should be thought of as a rec 
ipe for collaborative composition among 
various people with different musical back- 
grounds. 

At least 2 players are required, although 
you can do it with 10 or more players theo- 
retically. Each player is supposed to bring 
his/ner musical instruments, sound ob- 
jects, etc. 

You have to prepare paper to write music 
down. Of course, you don't have to use tra- 
ditional staffed paper because each player 
is allowed to write music down in his/her 
own way. You can use drawing paper, use- 
less calendars, useless posters, etc. You 
also need colored pens/pencils. When you 
complete the composition, the paper will 
be the artistic picture as well as the musi- 
cal score, 

The first player starts to compose a 
short musical phrase on his/her own 
instrument(s). When.s/he completes his/ 
her phrase, s/he writes it down on the pa- 
per in his/her way with the colored pen/ 
pencil. As soon as s/he writes it down, s/he 
hands the paper to the next player, starts 
to play it and keeps repeating it until his/ 
her turn comes around again. Similarly the 
next player makes another musical phrase 
that goes well with the first phrase, writes 
it down in his/her own way next to the first 
phrase on the paper, hands the paper to 
his/her next player, and keeps repeating 
the phrase until his/her turn comes around 
again. Continue this process without any 
break until you can't find any space on the 
paper. When the paper is full, composition 
is finished. Don’t stop the process until the 
paper is full. 
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MAKOTO NOMURA 
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Makoto Nomura; Natural History Museum (front). Used by permission by Makoto Nomura, © 1999. 
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Makoto Nomura; Natural History Museum (back). Used by permission by Makoto Nomura, © 1999, 
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Shogi Composition is the method of col- 
laborative composition invented by Makoto 
Nomura, Each player uses one color, com- 
poses his/her own part, and writes it down 
in his/her own way. 


[When ‘Theme’, followed by a Roman numeral appears, player should a a melody 


EOIN O'KEEFFE 


for the suggested duration, using only the designated notes (at any octave! Pass it on. 
Me eats Levee ivy de esas baa Pe Chinese Whispers for 6 woodwind instruments and piano 
and using the same notes, unless otherwise suggested (eg. the pemultimate 2 bars) 
slow, free tempo 
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Pass it on... was inspired by a combination 
of aleatoricism and the aural traditions of 
Irish music. 

In Irish music, the tunes are learned au- 
rally, and as a result they undoubtedly alter 
with time, and depending on the performer. 
This is a feature which | have used as the ba- 
Sis of the structure for Pass it on..., which can 
be played by any six woodwind instruments 
(although preferably similar ones), with a pi- 
ano essentially keeping the pulse. Through- 
out the piece, players are asked to improvise 
a melody using designated notes only and 


for a set duration of time. The other play- 
ers need to pay particular attention to these, 
as they will need to repeat them back from 
memory throughout the piece, singing the 
same notes unless otherwise specified, It 
is expected that the repeated melodies wil 
change throughout the piece, making each 
performance unique. For best results, the 
piece should not be rehearsed, other than 
for the musicians to spend a short amount 
of time looking at the score and familiariz- 
ing themselves with what is expected, 
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PAULINE OLIVEROS 


Primordial / Lift 


Pauline Oliveros 
March 5, 1998 
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electric cello violin 


© Copyright 1998 Deep Listening Publications - ASCAP 


Primordial / Lift 


Pauline Oliveros 


i March 5, 1998 
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Pauline Oliveros; Primordial / Lift. For accordion, electric violin, cello, electric cello, toy piano, ring modulator, 


harmonium, low frequency oscillator, voices, and electronics. Used by permission of Deep Listening Publications, © 1998. 
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VAGN E. OLSSON 
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Vagn E. Olsson; Grid. For variable instrumentation. Used by permission of Vagn E. Olsson / Edition Samfundet, © 2002. 


Grid: Every section/square in the composi- 
tions can be rearranged and played in any 
order whatsoever. $ 
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PAUL PACCIONE 


Paul Paccione; Motet No. 1; Arabesque. For 4 prerecorded clarinets in B®, Used by permission of Paul Paccione, © 2000. ie 


Motet No. 1: Arabesque is the first in a 
set of three works composed for clarinet- 
ist, Molly Paccione. | began the composi- 
tional process by recording the clarinetist 
playing individual solo melodic lines. After 
recarding each of the individual lines, | com- 
bined and interwove them in the recording 
studio—resulting in three individual electro- 
acoustic compositions. 

In true motet style, the musical texture 
of each individual motet is highly contra- 
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puntal. While composing each of the indi- 
vidual melodies | was particularly aware of 
both the clarinetist's capability to steadily 
sustain long melodic lines and the unique 
timbral characteristics of the clarinet as 
they relate to instrumental register. These 
contrapuntal lines weave their way through 


the arabesque-like contrapuntal texture in 


pervading imitation. 
The score was copied, by hand, using-a 
form of notation derived from Renaissance 
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musical manuscripts of the 16th century. ; 
This form of notation employs.a ten-line a 
staff (gamut D3—A5), In adapting this form _f 
of notation, | was impressed by the "“new- + 
ness" of the notation's. appearance. In ad- 
dition, | was struck by the way in which the i 
notation visually evoked the arabesque-tike ‘4 
character of the polyphony. 
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Marianthi Papalexandri-Alexandri; Still life. For quartet of recorders, Used by permission of Marianthi Papalexandri-Alexandri, © 2003. ns 


' “Stilt life: The development of my icano- 


graphic notation is the result of an-explo- 
ration of the performer's behavior, bodily 


movement, and mental and physical ef- 


fort while performing. This type of nota- 
tion highlights the visual aspect of the 
performance while questioning the per- 


ee former's techniques and. habits, It aims 
‘to draw attention to the kinesthetic as- 


pect of the performance while avoiding 


- adopting any theatrical function. Instead, 
_it focuses on alerting. the habitual per- . 


"ceptions of the performer. 


~~ The-idea-behind- Still 


life is*toplace 
performer and listener into a sonic world 


‘Similar to the one that can be found in a 


concentration camp. Still life stretches the 
conventional image of the recorder by de- 
constructing and distorting the use and the 
image of the instrument. This leads to the 
development of innovative and meaningful 
formal principles followed by the attempt 
to redesign the whole sound abel of 
the instrument. 

Still life explores moments of visual 
presence and sonic absence. A physical 
gesture is repeated firstly by producing 
sound, and gradually the repetition of the 
same gesture without sound results to 
the replacement of silence with visual ac 
tivity. In other words, the performers stay 
silent, but they are still active. The aim is 


to replace sound with vision and to main- 
tain the energy of the piece by keeping the 
performers in a state of constant physical 
movement. 
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© Editions Henry Lemoine, Paris Tous droits réservés 


Brice Pauset; Trois Canons. For solo piano. Used by permission of Editions Henry Lemoine, Paris, © 1989. 
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Incastro di Mondi was written in December 
2006 to be performed at iXem Festival in 
Rome, Italy. 

The piece was based on a set of 2 im- 
provising rules over which an electronic part 
has been developed: 

Very short and loud notes, and expres- 
sive couples of notes. To those were add- 
ed a third figure that's the same as the first 
one, but with slow/fast crescendo/diminu- 
endo around the short loud note. 

The first ensembles to play it were sax- 
ophone, flute, and percussion, but then it 
changed to something that could be more 
harmonically oriented, 

All the score has been developed ac- 
cordingly to the special characteristics of 
the players and their ways to react to elec- 
tronic transformations. 

Many of the musical figures suggested 
come from direct experience with the im- 
provising techniques of the players, but the 
score still mantains a generality, soitcan be 
played by other performers. 

The electronic part is related to my per- 
sonal research on timbre and music, and in 
a few words, it has been created for mor- 
phing acoustic sound in a way that can re- 
spect its strength, adding something hard 
but funny to the ears. Imagine that the best 
environment to play the piece is a large hall 
with very high volumes on 4 loudspeakers. 

The interactive part is performed by a 
Gamepad player, which originally was in- 
vented for a dancer captured by a video. It 
can still be played in that way. 

In concerts, | decided to perform on the 
Gamepad, as it was easier and faster to set- 
up. 


Additionally, this score is called Incastro 
di Mondi (Wedged Worlds) because the per- 
sonal worlds of the 3 players are mixed with 
electronics and with the gamepad player 
mind, who is changing electronic reactions 
to players’ sounds, making the mix and the 
game more dense, It's amental game, ina 
very loud situation, and has something re- 
lated to the human reality of the mixing of 
cultures, developing interaction, even in an 
extreme context. 
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Used by permission of Tommaso Perego, © 2007. 
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Tommaso Perego; Incastro Di Mondi. For flute, bass clarinet, violin, and wireless gamepad. 
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Joe Pignato; Paprika King. For any number of improvisers. Used by permission of J.M. Pignato / East 8"" Street Music, ©1996. 
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Paprika King: A graphic structure for any 
number of improvisers, Overheard at the 
UN Promenade, NYC - May 5, 1997, 


He.was.the Paprika-King.of Hungary, really, 
Have you heard of Paprika? 

It's a seasoning, 

It's red, 
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Jonathan Piktin; Con Spirito, For piano and Yamaha Disklavier (a digitally controlled player piano). Used by permission of Jonathan Piktin, © 2007. 
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Jonathan Piktin; Work sketch: the numbers underneath the shapes indicate the length, in beats, of each phrase. 


Con Spirito is apiece of mine forpianoand phrase), before deciding upon how many 


Yamaha Disklavier. The Disklavier is a dig- 
itally controlled player piano that is capa- 
ble of playing music of amazing complexity 
at otherwise inconceivable speeds, press- 
ing down its own keys as if by magic. Be- 
cause of this, a “performance of a piece for 
Disklavier is as much a visual as an aural 
spectacle. 

| often found myself “composing” the 
shapes and patterns that | wanted to see 
played out on the Disklavier's keyboard, 
initially as freehand sketches (in the work 
sketch—the numbers underneath each 
shape indicate the length, in beats, of each 


notes, and what pitches, each gesture 
should consist of. As a result, the “piano 
roll’-style display of the sequencing soft- 
ware which was used to program the Diskla- 
vier part (the different colors represent dif- 
ferent dynamics) gives arguably a more 
faithful visual representation of the music 
than the finished score. 
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; Radios Strings 
5 {until 5th system) (until 5th system) 


Piano plays solo like Section 1 until the 5th system on the page 


American Tokyo Daydream III (The Sur- 
prise): Any system for visually displaying 
information has a hierarchy of importance 
to the different layers of data that it pres- 
ents, Traditional musical notation displays 
a hierarchy where the notes and rhythms of 
sound are given priority. Other data, such 
as volume, speed, and tone color can be 
shown, but certainly take a back seat. By 
rearranging the hierarchy of musical infor- 
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Samuel Pluta; American Tokyo Daydream III (The Surprise). For string quartet, piano, and 4 AM radios. mation in graphic scores, elements such as 
Used by permission of Samuel Pluta, © 2006. tone color, playing technique, and shaping 
3 (to name a few) can come to the informa- 

° tional foreground, greatly altering the way a 


performer approaches the score, and allow- 

ing the communication of ideas that would P 
be impossible with traditional notation. This “a 
is exactly what | have done with this piece. 
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Larry Polansky; Christian Music. For retuned basses playing only natural harmonies. 


Used by permission of Larry Polansky, © 2007. 
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LARRY POLANSKY 


Christian Music is a set of four rounds, on 
large color postcards, done in collabora- 
tion with designer Laura Grey, Movement 
for Lou Harrison (for just bass quartet), 


This score exists in two versions: one 


graphic notation, one conventional music 
notation. 
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Alwynne Pritchard; Nostos Ou Topos /I. For guitar. Used by permission of Alwynne Pritchard, © 2007. 
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Insistentia.05 is a composition. It reifies a 
way of thinking about the world. The scores 
are configured as a performance for any 
instrument, object, or action. It should be 
performed without any sense of rhythm 
or metered time. Performers should not 
isten to, or respond to anything going on 
around them. Decisions should be forth- 
right, made in spite of everything, includ- 
ing any interference or disruption. When an 
incident takes place, it is far more impor- 
ant than what takes place. Each incident 
is 5 seconds in duration; sometimes these 
durations overlap. The performer needs to 
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_ Anthony J. Ptak; /nsistentia .05. For any instrument, object, or action. Used by permission of Anthony J. Ptak, © 2005. 


interpret these, finding her or his voice in 
what is the essence of the selected single 
instrument, object, or action. Through the 
course of performance the performer is 
learning a language, and continuously 
creating a new one. This work is perhaps 
a non-music, less concerned with virtuosic 
capitulation of an idiom, more concerned 
with transformation of a given situation, 
which in. itself may prove to be virtuosic, 
Even when an incident is repeated, it is 
never done exactly the same in recursion, 
A performer should listen only to his or her 
insistent actions, and create a distinction, 


even if it is one not immediately apparent 
to an audience, in subsequent incidence. 
The performance is labor. If a performer 
becomes tired, this is part of the labor. Be 
on time. Pay attention or a tension may col- 
lect its debt. What does it mean to insist? 
To stay upon: to lean upon: to rest: stop 
or stand still: to pause as would speak no 
more: to persist: to continue: to enforce: 
to labor earnestly: to pursue diligently to 
abide fast and firmly: to endeavor: to pro- 
voke or solicit. 
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Takayuki Rai; Kinetic Figuration. For MIDI piano, synthesizer, and computer. Used by permission of Takayuki Rai, © 1994, 2000, 


Cell_D (1°45”" +30") 
at the beginning wait 

for more than 10 sec. 
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Randy Raine-Reusch; Of Pine and Silk. For violin or any other instrument. Used by permission of Randy Raine-Reusch, © 2005-2007. 
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Jon Raskin; January 13, 2007; Qupe; Postcard 2. All for quartet (electronics, bass guitar, percussion, saxophone). 


All used by permission of Jon Raskin, © 2007. 


For the last several years | have been creat- 
ing.graphic scores, for lack of a better term, 
for improvising musicians. The scores can 
have avery open interpretation and/or de- 
cisions about material can be decided on 
before, depending on the players and situ- 
atiom. [he change of visual and sonic mean- 
ings is part of the interplay that | am looking 
for with these works, 

If the music takes you off the page you 


are free to. go. where it leads, but youneed ~ 


to come back to the page again, 
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January 13, 2007: The center melody can 
be played freely and slowly at any time dur- 
ing. the piece. The last bars are a tone row 
to be used with the dots and lines. The cir 
cle with broken lines use the tone row notes 
so there is space between each note, The 
solid circles aré continuous notes with no 
Space between them. The notes can be oc 
tavated. The line and.dots.are the. same as 
Gingko with no octavation: The 8 pictures of 
plant flowers are self-composing elements 


and the musical concept is decided on by 


each musician, 


ape een ta 


og 


Qupe: This piece is about rhythm and each 
circle as generative material: The tempo must 
be consistent but can change for each circle, 
Solid circles are for open rhythmic Ideas, 


Post Card Series 2 No. 5: Each musi- 
cian decides on what the graphic material 
means and develops the language and con- 
tent through progressive performances. 


Gingko: Instructions: The musicians assign 
a note or sound to each dot for each leaf. 
You can only play a note or sound that is 
connected by-a line. Each leaf can be a dif- 


ferent series of notes or sounds. The mid-.- 


dle is a group, improvisation, 
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JON RASKIN 


Jon Raskin; Gingko (part lof 4). For variable instrumentation. Used by permission of Jon Raskin, © 2007. , ~ é | 
4 \ 
Note: The musicians assign a note or sound to each dot for each Leaf. You can only play a note or sound thatis fs y | 


connected by a line. Each leaf can be a different series of notes or sounds. The middle is a group improvisation. 
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HENRIK E. RASMUSSEN 


May the intuitive musical thinking help us to 
show the way to balance. Promoting an ex- 
tension of awareness of the surroundings, 


How to train for musical thinking: challenge 


yourself by being occupied by many differ- 


ent music styles to sharpen your Sensitivity 
to what the world consists of, by your own 
goal and intention, and by being a part of 
a life that has potential for being beautiful 
in a beautiful world. Develop your ability to 
listen to yourself and your environments, 


with your purpose being to gradually en- 


hance your skills for distinguishing and 
navigating the best music in the world. 


Musical thinking has, for me, a deeper 
meaning than just making music. | think 


music might help us to discover and rec 


ognize our real responsibility toward the 
essential elements in nature—to open our 


eyes toward the beauty in life itself, as be- 


ing Much more important than how much 
money one can earn (regardless of the 
consequences). 


The importance of musical thinking should 
not be underestimated, because this way 
of thinking helps us to deal with aspects 
of our views of life; it helps us to deal with 
living with each other. | would like to state 
some kind of a definition in regards to this 
way of looking at the world. For example, 


implemented meaning would be the abil- 


ity to pay caring attention to important 
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TAKE OFF FANTASY 


Henrik E. Rasmussen; Jake Off Fantasy. For piano, French horn, accordion, and transverse flute. 


Used by permission of Edition Samfundet, © 2000. 


questions, to responsibility in mind, and to 
love the multiplicity of life. Any and all peo- 
ple who practice intuitive musical thinking 
would logically have enhanced abilities to 
create visionary ideas that would normally 
get lost because of a) the lack of commu- 
nicative channels; b) the various types of 


“noise” in the traditional human interaction 


disturbing the communication of an idea, 
or an even bigger obstacle; c) the deaf ears 
among powerful organizations or leaders. 


For me, music should not only have an 


“empty,” entertaining function that confirms 


the audience in their own taste of aesthet- 
ics, and, implicitly, keep them in status 
quo as to what the world looks like. Music 
must guide you to new experiences and 
surprises. This challenging exercise—and 
this is very important for me—is to create a 
better world, with room for visionary deci- 
sions and caring activities, before it is too 
late. The exercise examines how we can 
collectively enhance ourselves to stop and 
change our activities in, on every level, a 
suffering world. 


Creating music in an intuitive form is a very 
important way to give people the opportu- 
nity to learn more about themselves, and, 
hopefully, pose questions about what role 
in the world each person should play—to 
listen carefully in their lives. In my opinion, 
intuitive music as a phenomenon in con- 
cert life, or other forms, provides pure, free 


improvisation, as well as graphic notation, 
and is a useful way to change our way of 
thinking to a more positive direction. 


Music that wakes our minds by putting 
it in a state of surprise, or wondering, or 
that challenges our tolerance for what we 
expect to listen to, or take active part in 
might help us to understand our surround- 
ings better, and it might help us to change 
our attitude as to how we act against our 
vulnerable ‘planet, and—a deep wish—to 
be able to cooperate in a meaningful way 
toward a higher goal instead, Music should 
contain much more wisdom for dealing 
with all kinds of life. Musical thinking might 
teach us how war and fighting, on every 
level, are always caused by very primitive 
psychological patterns. In other words, it 
Should be everyone's right to participate 
in the context of this new music, which is 
provided for us, so that we can explore our- 
selves in the light of human nature. 
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is t Henrik E, Rasmussen; Infinite Detours Through a Flower. For piano, flute, recorder, cello, and soprano. Used by permission of Edition Samfundet, © 2001. $ 
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Herman Rechberger; SOUND!RING!. For 20-25 vocalists and auxiliary instruments. Used by permission of Herman Rechberger, © 2000. 
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Will Redman; Book. For interpretation, however radical, by any performer(s) in any place, 


at any time, in any part, for any duration. Used by permission of William Redman, © 2006. 
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Tree Piece #8 is an intimate dialogue of 
sparse and delicate timbres selected by 
the solo percussionist within the restric 
tions given by the composer. Unlike many 
solo percussion works, the piece is intro- 
verted in character and requires an un- 
usual combination of restraint with poet- 
ic spontaneity from the performer. Of all 
the Tree works, this composition probably 
encompasses the idea of growth or grow- 
ing in the purest sense: sounds and silence 
are constantly growing from a source (the 
‘root’ note), ever-changing and expanding, 
but in subtle ways, sometimes barely per- 
ceptible. It might be compared to watching 
a tree grow from day to day. The Fibonac 
ci series is not merely used as a composi- 
ional device as it is in other Tree Pieces, but 
is a visual as well as aural representation 
of the number sequence, and most aptly 
so considering the nature of the work. Wil- 
iam Winant, for whom the piece was writ- 
en, played the premiere performance May 
29, 1984, at the New Performance Gallery 
in San Francisco. 


Tree Pieces is an on-going set of musical pro- 
cesses that attempt to reflect nature's man- 
ner of operations. Because the pattern or 
order of nature functions as a single pro- 
cess without division, contrary to the state 
of control in which there exists a duality 
(meaning, one element commanding and 
the other obeying), control in the compo- 
sitional process is removed to varying de- 
grees from piece to piece. The processes 
are contextual in nature, thus allowing the 
performers to act according to the unpre- 
dictable conditions and variables that arise 
from within the musical continuity. In this 
way, the compositions attempt to reflect 
the inter-connection of all things (including 
ourselves) in nature. In performance, an at- 
tempt is made at a spontaneous, unforced, 
and unblocked growing of sound and si- 
lence in which emphasis is placed on for- 
mation rather than pre-established form, as 
in the building and shaping of cell-like units 
in living processes. This approach, “forma- 
tion as process,” parallels that of the artist 
Paul Klee whose writings have influenced 
my work. Klee believed that “communica- 
tion with nature remains the most essential 
condition” for the artist by the simple fact 
that he himself is part of nature. 
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Wendy Reid; Tree Piece #8, For solo percussion. Used by permission of Wendy Reid, © 1985. 
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Steve Roden; “mapping space in sound” from Pavilion Scores 1-5. For children’s glockenspiel. Used by permission of Steve Roden, © 2005-2006. 
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Pavilion Score: In the summer of 2005 | 
was invited to create a site-specific work for 
the Serpentine Gallery's Summer Pavilion, 
designed by Alvaro Siza, Eduardo Souto de 
Mora, and Cecil Balmond. While | had been 
using score-based ideas to generate paint- 
ings for years, | had kept my sound-making: 
activities relatively free from scores. When 
| received the architect's drawings in the 
mail, | was immediately smitten with the 
structure's visible units. | generally speak 
about the compositional process of my 
soundwork in relation to architecture; and 
the architect's drawings suggested to me 
the potential of building a soundwork that 
could mirror the construction of a space. 

The process was relatively simple: take 8 
different colored pencils (one for each note 


Se EVE RODEN 


GO nttes, 


MN <M 8 } os 


on an already color-coded child's glock- 
enspiel) and fill in the pavilion plans with 
colors indicating musical notes. For each 
"view" | approached the color order through 
various chance systems, with "Pavilion 
Score 3," having the only discernable sys- 
tem in terms of its mirrored repetitions. 


The intention was that these scores would 
be playable by anyone—musician or not— 
and during the performance | was accom- 
panied by 4 members of the Serpentine 
staff (who were, it turned out, all non-mu- 
sicians). The scores have a relatively clear 
set of notes, but timing, repetition, when 
to start and stop, etc. is entirely up to the 
performer. Because there were 5 eleva- 
tions, | felt the most important "skill" would 


be one's ability to listen to the other four, 
so that we would attempt to create a cloud 
rather than 5 roads moving,in different di- 
rections. 


Ultimately, my interest was in the simple 
idea that the performers would be map- 
ping the space in sound, and that the au- 
dience would be listening to a drawing in 
sound of the space that they were sitting 
inside of. Obviously, | was also interested in 
seeing what would happen if the architect's 
drawings were used to generate music as 
well as architecture, 
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Mandolin in the first section axe-cent the new notes 
slightly when they first appeer. 


when I tell you, begin tuning the open string(s) down to the F harmonic series! 
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Dirk () Rodney; Fruits. For mandolin. Used by permission of Frog Peak Music, © 1963. 
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Keren Rosenbaum; Inbetween. For violin and cello, with earphone clicktracks. Used by permission of Keren Rosenbaum, © 2001. 
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Inbetween is written for violin and cel- 
lo, both reacting to pre-recorded sound- 
tracks. 

The soundtracks are played through ear- 
phones during the performance and heard 
only by the performers—each performer 
hearing only his or her own soundtrack. 


The soundtracks consist of letters A-L (indi- 
cated by voice naming the letters). Some of 
the sections include a series of clicks. The 
instructions for reacting to the clicks appear 
inthe score, For the most part, the clicks in- 
dicate either movement from repeating one 
bar to the next; in other places the clicks 
trigger a specific reaction written in a square 
above the part. 
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David Rosenboom; Zones of Coherence. For trumpet virtuoso. Used by permission of David Rosenboom, © David Rosenboom Publishing (BMI), 2003. 
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Zone of Coherence, in organic terms, is 
partly about the beauty of forms in na- 
ture reflected in the qualities of the trum- 
pet itself and all of the human symbolism 
it contains. It is also about evolution and the 
spontaneous emergence of forms, a consis- 
tent theme in much of my music. The score 
for Zones of Coherence contains four mu- 
sical configuration spaces. Inside each of 
these configuration spaces, musical time 
does not exist a priori. Each configuration 
space contains a collection of musical units, 
which may be combined and/or sequenced 
inamanner chosen by the performer. From 
he relationships manifested by the player 
among these distinct musical units, entwin- 
ng and weaving them with their individual 
interpretations, their combinations, connec 
ions, sequences, links, warps, loops, and 
wists, a Shared musical time-space is ma- 
erialized creating the localized mass and 
energy of each individual performance. In 
his way, the performer is also invited into 
he creative process of the composition. The 
itle refers to how zones of musical mean- 
ing emerge from a form in which the parts 
are modular, and though they require con- 
siderable virtuosity to master and arrange 
hem in configurations, they are designed to 
be combined in many forms, each of which 
is equally musically coherent. 

The musical material of each section 
moves through a progression, suggesting 
how the breath of life evolves into tone me- 
diated by the trumpet, how breath energiz- 
es differentiated resonances, how the res- 
onances organize themselves into scales, 
and how fluid lyricism emerges from this 
organization; characteristic virtuosity de- 
velops, rhytnmic forms appear in a shared 
time-space, and virtuosity accelerates into 
clouds of complex, harmonic-temporal con- 
figurations. Asynopsis might read: breath -> 
movement -> directionality -> resonance -> 
substance -> scale -> form -> construction 
-> virtuosity -> materialization of the pres- 
ent, a shared now. This reflects the natural 
form of the trumpet itself as an articulator 


of life, its flared bell symbolizing the expo- 
nentially expanding potential for human 
awareness awaiting its full realization. 

The natural resonances of the three- 

valve trumpet's physical structure with all 
its eight possible valve combinations pro- 
vide important metaphors for architectur- 
al components of the composition. These 
sometimes result in “altered” tunings, de- 
viating from common practice, equal-tem- 
pered tuning. They are also related to links 
found among the overtones of the pitches 
Be, D, and G®, which reflect the beauty in 
special forms of nature described by the ex- 
pression, 1/p=1+p where p=(+5-1)/2. These 
are evident in the appearance of three im- 
portant ratios: 70:43, 13:8, and 8:5. Relation- 
Ships like this are deeply imbedded in both 
he harmonic forms and structural propor- 
ions of the score. 
The score's cover sketch, viewed hori- 
zontally, depicts a mountainous horizon 
ine viewed from the composer's back yard, 
suggestions of foliage, and a configuration 
ime-space created by the most common- 
y used flight paths and landing spots for 
he birds in this ecosystem. X's mark these 
spots, lines are the flight paths, and X's in 
circles indicate commonly used points from 
which the birds enter or exit the space. In 
this system, as in Zones of Coherence, one 
feels the elastic tensions among each dif- 
ferentiation in the space, shifting positions 
creating individual nows, delineating the 
relationships in energy-matter-time-space 
(EMTS) we need to preserve our own self- 
differentiation. 
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Opposite: Whitelines. For large-scale ensemble and custom instrumentation. Used by permission of Marina Rosenfeld, © 2005-2007. 
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Michael Lentz, text 


ende gut, frage. 


Bb Klarinette und einen fragesteller mit mockingbird obbligato 


Daniel Rothman, music 
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Daniel Rothman; ende gut, frage. For clarinet in BY and mockingbird obbligato. 


Used by permission of Daniel Rothman & Michael Lentz / Edition Selene, © 2001. 
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da kann man nichts mehr ansehen. pedauernlich. ja wortlos jawohl ja wenn ich mal fragen darf wenn ich mal fragen darf. wenn ich mal. 


; ende gut, frage: Edvard Grieg, whose 
« : Morning Mood remains a favorite of bird- 
song-starved city dwellers fixed to their 
classical radio stations, did not know the 
years—year after year—a mockingbird re- 
urned to announce the start of mating sea- 
son not long after midnight from the crack- | 
ing power line with which he competes 
behind my Venice, California, home as | do. 

Poet Michael Lentz, who created ende gut, 

frage: kleines solo fur einen fragesteller (little 

3 solo for a question-asker), an acoustic appa- 

ition conspiring with my clarinet—frighten- 

ing off the mockingbird by mocking its own d ’ 
‘ sound print—thus establishes the linguis- 

a ic relationship between birds and man con- 

irmed by Dr. Stephanie White (UCLA), who 
identified our common FoxP1 and FoxP2 

genes. 

Performance note: diamond-shaped 
note-heads indicate the fundamentals upon 
which the sounding pitch above it is pro- 
duced: multiphonic fingerings correspond 
to the note combinations above them. 
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THERESA SAUER 
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Theresa Sauer; Parthenogenesis. For da’uli da’uli and an unspecified number 


of female voices. Used by permission of Theresa Sauer, © 2007. 
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Theresa Sauer 


Parthenogenesis: This piece is written for 
da'uli de'uli and an unspecified number of 
female vocalists. 

The mother Komodo dragon and her ge- 
netic code are the source of all the lines and 
other designs within the score. The new- 
born dragon coming out of its shell, glow- 
ing with new life and power is different from 
its mother and presents a unique genetic 
code. The vertical-lines should intuitively 
guide the strikes of the da'uli da'uli, which 
will then, in turn, guide the vocalists in pitch 
and rhythm. As guided by these lines, the 
speed and intensity should both diminish 
throughout the duration of the piece. There 
is no Set duration. 

The lyrics for Parthenogenesis are in Bu- 
gis, the language spoken on Komodo |Is- 
land. Indonesian photographer Basok Nas- 
ruddin, known as Mr. Bee, performed the 
phonetic translation for these lyrics. The vo- 
Calists begin singing the words in the order 
in which they are presented, but should one 
vocalist wish to continue singing the previ- 
ous word or words, the group may create 
a layered effect. The piece is primarily im- 
provised. 


Parthenogenesis 


of jealousy, swallowed the goddess Metis, wnom 
he had accidentally made pregnant, and who was 
the goddess of wisdom and cunning. Metis's spir- 
it, not to be completely decimated, began to ham- 
mer a helmet for her fetal child while inside Zeus's 
body. Zeus's head felt such horrible pain that it 
split in half. From that split emerged Athena, the 
creator of all civilization.? 

The Athena story, while without question a tale 
of the feminine power of creation, is not the uni- 
versal tale of parthenogenesis. This story, as an- 
alyzed in Joseph Campbell's Power of Myth, typ- 
ically involves a human woman of extraordinary 
nature giving birth not with the seed of man, but 
by the power of God. In the Greek tradition, it is 
the birth of Heracles, or (in Latin) Hercules, the 
son of Zeus and a mortal woman, Alcmene. Dat- 
ing back to before the 7th century BCE, this grimy 
tale of jealousy and humanized gods parallels 
the Persian/Greek cult of Mithras in the Ist cen- 
tury BCE Mithras's origins were more mysterious 
and therefore more celestial in nature: he was a 
god (of some great power) born (somehow) to a 
virgin woman.? This story culminates itself in, of 
course, the birth of Jesus Christ, God and Son of 
God, to the Blessed Mother, the Virgin Mary, argu- 
ably the most important parthenogenic origin in 
world history. That Jesus was born to a virgin with- 
out any human father is important for the follow- 
ing reason: according to the Christian scripture, sin 
is transmitted to the offspring through the father.4 


The great, terriole monsters of Indonesia, Ko- The mother imparts no sin to her child, only life. 


modo dragons, who are the inspiration for many 
dragon mythologies, have the unique ability 
(like many other creatures) to reproduce with- 
out the aid of males. This process is called "par- 
thenogenesis," which is a word made of two 
Greek roots: "genesis," as one would suspect as 
the name of the Old Testament's first chapter, 
means “birth.” "parthenos" means “virgin,” which 
is the state of these female Komodo dragons 
when they produce their marvelous offspring. 
But parthenos has special implications beyond 
just any form of asexual reproduction. 
Parthenos applies, as it does to the Greek tem- 
ple, the Parthenon, specifically to the Goddess 
Athena.' Her father, Zeus, king of all the gods, out 


Parthenogenesis is not merely a Western phe- 
nomenon. The Buddha was born to his mother, 
Queen Maya, through a dream of white elephants, 
and emerged from her side, leaving her body un- 
altered. In Egypt, it was the great god Osiris who, 
although dead, conceived the god Horus with his 
wife, Isis.° 

Many of the best stories of parthenogenesis 
come from the New World. The Hurons believe 
that Deganawidah, the godlike leader of the On- 
ondaga tribe, was born to a virgin woman, who 
had been given a special message from the Cre- 
ator spirit, that she would bear the child wno would 
bring the Tree of Peace to her people. A very holy 
and religious virgin, Coatlicue, conceived Huitzilo- 
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pochtli, the Aztec god of the sun, as she cleaned 
the temple. A ball of feathers fell upon her, actu- 
ally the god Mixcoatl, god of the hunt, and reward- 
ed her with power and a powerful child. 

Partnenogenesis can be described as a mere 
trope of divinity, but it can be interpreted as far 
more. Parthenogenesis is the creation, by a hu- 
man woman, of God, by God, without the aid of a 
human man. It is the power of a woman to create 
God, and, like Athena, create civilization, knowl- 
edge, learning, music, art, strategy, and the home. 
When a woman creates, not as a tool of man, but 
as an instrument of God, she creates the most 
powerful forces in the universe. 

Women, through their powers of regenera- 
tion, can channel God in ways that men cannot. 
Men are not needed in the stories of parthe- 
nogenesis. Indeed, genetic historians like Bry- 
an Sykes have proven that men are really not 
necessary at all for the continuation of life on 
earth—and that their Y-chromosome is degen- 
erating, falling away, to one day no longer ex- 
ist,° leaving only Woman and God. 

Women have always had a special creative con- 
nection with God. Christian Spanish mystic, St. Te- 
resa of Avila, wrote /l Castillo Interior, or the Interi- 
or Castle, while under the power of God, describ- 
ing the nature and strength of the contemplative 
soul. The Afro-Cuban Santeria tradition is almost 
always led by a priestess of incomparable ability 
to channel energy and gods. There are the witch- 
es, past and present, whose relationship with na- 
ture and God was so threatening to men that they 
have, throughout history, been put to death, again 
and again. In the Philippines, there exist great 
numbers of women with glossolalia, or the abili- 
ty to speak in tongues. Rapture with God, or har- 
nessing the power of God is, truly, a female ex- 
perience. 

Women, are, to complete the idea, the true 
Dragons—the vessels of mythology, the creators 
of God. My composition would like to say how 
women are the mothers of creativity for their chil- 
dren as well. 

About the da’uli da’uli: it is a kind of xylophone 
from Nias, Indonesia (also found in Madagascar), 
which consists of three or four loose pieces of 
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resonating wood, sometimes flat but often with 
a rounded cross section. These can rest across 
the legs of a seated player, or across a hole in 
the ground; sometimes they are laid on top of a 
wooden box. You strike them with wooden mal- 
lets. Among their many performance contexts are 
festivals Surrounding rice harvests; on these occa- 
sions, they are usually played by women,’ 


1 MARINUS OF SAMARIA, “The Life of Proclus 

or Concerning Happiness", Translated by Kenneth S. 
Guthrie (1925), pp.15-55:30. 

2 HESIOD, Theogeny 890ff and 924ff. 

3 CUMONT, FRANZ, Texts and Illustrated 
Monuments Relating to the Mysteries of Mithra. 
Brussels, 1896. 
4 ROMANS 5:12, 17,19. 

5 PLUTARCH, On Isis and Osiris XIlff, XIVff, XVIFf, 
XVIIff, and XVIIIff. 

6 SYKES, BRIAN. Adam's Curse. New York, 

W.W. Norton, 2004, 

7 Instrument Encyclopedia (University of 
Michigan, 2007). 
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R. Murray Schafer; Epitaph for Moonlight. For mixed chorus and percussion ad libitum. 


Used by permission of R. Murray Schafer / Arcana Editions. 


R. MURRAY SCHAFER 


Epitaph for Moonlight is a study-piece for 
youth choir. Itis an ear-training exercise, for 
the singers must learn to ‘pitch their notes 
by interval from any note given. It is un- 
derstood that while the piece contains few 
dynamic markings, it is soft almost always. 
Dynamics are indicated by the thickness of 
the line. A thin line is a soft sound, a heavy 
line a loudish one. 


Bells, glockenspiels, metalophones, vibra- 
phones, and a suspended cymbal with a 
wire brush (indicated with a symbol) can be 
added to the choir if desired. If used, they 
play coloristic effects very softly and need 
not harmonize with the choir, except where 
indicated. 


once gave:a seventh-grade class the as- 
signment of finding suitable synonyms 
or the word "moonlight", new words. in a 
private language were to be invented that 
expressed in sound the concept of moon- 
ight. The text of the present composition 
consists of some of these synonyms: Nu- 
yu-yul, Noorwahm, Maunklinde, Malooma, 
Lunious, Sloofulp, Shiverglowa, Shalowa, 
Sheelesk, Shimonoell, Neshmoor, 
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R. Murray Schafer; Snowforms. For high chorus. Used by Permission of R. Murray Schafer / Arcana Editions. 
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R. MURRAY SCHAFER 


é 


Snowforms: |n 1971, | flew the polar route 
from Europe to Vancouver over Greenland. 
Clear weather provided an excellent op- 
portunity to study the forms of that spec- 
tacular and terrifying geography. Immedi- 
ately | had an idea for a symphonic work in 
which sustained bulks of sound would be 
fractured by occasional splinters of calor. 
The work that resulted was the orchestral 
composition North-White. | now return to 
the subject of snow, but in a very different 
sense, for it has been the habit of observ- 
ing the soft foldings of snow from my farm- 
house window in Ontario that has inspired 
Snowforms, 


Sometimes | have given children "sight- 
singing’ exercises in which they are 
asked to "sing" drawings or the shapes 
on the distant horizon. Thus, in the pres- 
ent composition—which is really intended 
for children to sing, listen to, and per- 
haps draw pictures to—a graphic notation 
is used, augmented by pitches written 
close to the lines. The voices should glide 
from one note to another in a continu- 
ing portamento. An abrupt curve such 


as “"\y—= suggests that the lower 


point of the line gets a short note, which a 
MOFe CONTINUOUS CUVEE 
suggests a lingering and slow glissando, A 
time log is given to suggest durations but 
conductors should not feel enslaved by 
it. An arrow beside a pitch designates the 
lower or upper octave. Snowforms should 
be performed very quietly with slight cre- 
scendos and decrescendos where the line 
thickens or thins, —————"""™e__ The 
words which alternate with the humming 
are some of the many Eskimo words for 
snow, and their meanings are given where 
they occur. All vowels are long: "u" 


u" is pro- 
nounced as "oo" and "i" as "ee." 
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LEON SCHIDLOWSKY 


, Cran 


Leén Schidlowsky; Signals. For 2 pianos. Used by permission of Leén Schidlowsky, © 1973. 
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Leén Schidlowsky; “Music for Piano and Winds" from Tetralog. For piano and wind instruments. 


Used by permission of Leon Schidlowsky, © 1972. 


LEON SCHIDLOWSKY 
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CATHERINE: SGHIEVE 


Catherine Schieve; Rock and Light Tracing. For version 2 of the Grainger Free Music Machine. 


Used by permission of Catherine Schieve, © 2006. 
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Catherine Schieve; Attunements, Installation/Performance piece for ILlwarra acoustic spaces, Shruti Boxes, 


ee 


Balafon, Ecuadorian shaman's drums, and other non-Western instruments; Aviary. For the reconstructed 


Cross-Grainger Electric Eye Tone Tool 2. All used by permission of Catherine Schieve, © 2006. 
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Atunements: attunement: adjust to, harmon 
ize with, adapt to, acclimatize to, assimilate] 
The idea of the Attunements project is. to 
meet and “play into” an environment with 

d 


the machine has 7 oscillators, The pitch and 
loudness of each of these oscillators can be 
controlled by diagrams painted on.a plastic 
sheet that rolls over the photocells. Aviary 


one's own sound, so that the performed — has two layers—one made by flicking paint 
ia sound melds with and speaks to.the exist- brushes in front of the photocells, capturing 
ing sound world in an encompassing and — insound the action of making the score, and 
| non-virtuosic way. Currently | am working ative performance score, which is a large 
z | between. the forest escarpment, ocean painting that is rolled across the photocells 
at; coast, Savannah bushland, and steel mills in real time, making glides, swoops, and 
a of the Illawarra (Wollongong) region, play- ~ dramatic twittering musical gestures. 
- a ing Shruti Boxes (Indian. reed drone instru- 
im ments), Balafon (West African marimba), | Rock And Light Tracing is a visual score 
is Ecuadorian shaman's drum, and other non- composed for version 2 of the Grainger 
4 L| Western instruments. Tne result is acollec. Free Music Machine and premiered at the 
eT tion of encounters and "playings with” these 2006 Sound. Symposium.. This.Free Music 
a distinctive acoustic spaces; anda gathering Machine uses light sensors to convert light- 
| of different worlds into one concert space. blocking patterns on-transparent plastic to 
7 A large floor drawing was prepared in the — computer-generated sound; in this_case, 


2 es se ee at tds 


days preceding the performance. 


Aviary is a work commissioned by the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Corporation for the 
reconstructed Cross-Grainger Electric Eye 
Tone Tool 2, a machine designed by War- 
ren Burt that closely emulates the structure 
and function of the original photocell con- 
trolled machine built by Percy Grainger and 
Burnett Cross in the 1950s, This Version of 


sine waves. Rock and Light Tracing was 
composed combining found lines and trac- 
ery from the granite surfaces of Enchant- 
ed Rock, from Texas, with the slate stone 
from Newfoundland, Canada. The score 
iS passed freely and theatrically. in the air 
above the light sensors, creating complex 
shadows and sound patterns. 
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Catherine Schieve; Blueline. Used by permission of Catherine Schieve, © 2006. 
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CHoLLo BHAT 


© Aool ScCUNEE 


Daniel Schnee; Chollobhat. For saxophone or variable instrumentation. Used by permission of Daniel Schnee, © 2007. 
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n Schorn; Nebula, For analog electronics, electric guitar with distortion and delay, drum set, and metallic percussion. 


by permission of Brian Schorn, © 2001. 


BRIAN .SCHORN 


Nebula is a graphic score for three impro- 
visers. Using spray paint, dirt, and colored 
pencils, the score creates a field of texture 
where three distinct outer zones appear 
around a central core. Each improviser se- 
tects a path to take from the shared, central 
core to an outer, individual core. Along this 
path, the textures and forms are interpret- 
ed as musical material by each improviser. 
Dynamic range is the only given parameter 
and is determined by the black (sound) and 
white (silence) areas along the chosen path. 
As each improviser reaches their individual 
core, a frenzied, ecstatic solo begins. 
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BARRY SCHRADER 


Wu Xing—Cycle of Destruction deals with 
the Chinese concept of Wu Xing, the five el- 
ements in ancient Chinese tradition: wood, 
ire, earth, metal, water. These are impor- 
tant in Chinese astrology, medicine, and 
BaGua, a system of trigrams used in Feng- 
shui and other areas of Chinese life and cul- 
ture. The five elements are often arranged 
in one of two cycles: the cycle of birth, end- 
ing with earth, or, as in this work, the cycle o 
destruction: "Metal," "Wood," "Earth," "Wa- 
er," "Fire," Wu Xing—Cycle of Destruction 
explores these elements in transcenden 
ways. The "Metal" and "Wood" sections are 
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Barry Schrader; Wu Xing—Cycle of Destruction. For solo electronics or variable live ensemble.Used by permission of Ex Machina Publications, © 2005. 
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aural depictions of the elemental density of 
the mediums, while "Earth" considers the 
metaphysics of planetary rotation and rev- 
olution. "Water" reflects on the conceptu- 
al aspects of the world's oceans at various 
depths, voyaging from the darkest abyss to 
the light of distant shores. Finally, in "Fire," 
there are the physical and spiritual effects 
of all-engulfing flames. The work exists 
as a solo electronic composition and may 
also be used as the foundation for improvi- 
sation by live performers, for which a graph- 
ic score is provided. 
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Phillip Schulze; C.03A. Used by permission of Phillip Schulze, © 2007, 


G.03A: Even if the piece’is, from its point 
of conception, “written” as.a musical score, 
itis not made specifically to be performed 
by specific instruments of any kind, This im- 
pulse emerged from.musical./ artistic ideas 
that came out of the Fluxus movement in 
the 60s. The premise is that-music is not 
only. physically absorbable by the hearing 


apparatus, activated by waveforms. trav-. 


eling through space; but can’ also be cre=- 
ated in the mind of the open experiencer 
through visual information, 

Anearly example of a piece’such as this 
one is La Monte Young's. composition, 1960 
#5, where one or more butterflies are re- 
teased into the performance space, An- 
other.is- George Brecht's. Symphony 1962, 
an event-card with the title imprinted next 
to the artist name and a hole’in the mid- 
dle that-“uncovers" the environment behind 
the fixed framework of the card. 


lf the'essential part of musicis time, then 
all things that are-occurring in time can be 
music, an idea introduced by Brecht. 
The score C,03A does not provide the 
observerwith any instructions about instru- 
mentations, timeframe, pitcn, dynamic, etc. 
But because it is presented and created in 
the framework of musical notation, it seems 
to imply information that canbe translated 
into music; the network of lines and arrows 
surrounded by white space assume relative 
qualities of time and space. The arrows that 
are'aiming to events can be translated mu- 
sically as target-points or points of connec 
tion and interaction, etc. .However,.my. pri- 
mary interest focuses; not without some 
irony, toward-thoughts.and questions (mu- 
sical and otherwise) created by. the observer 
in the moment of encotintering the score, 
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MICHAEL J. SCHUMACHER 
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repeat... 


Michael J. Schumacher; "Score 1991" from 71 Graphic Compositions. Used 
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MICHAEL J. SCHUMACHER 


ELLIOTT. SHARP 


TUNINGS: VIOLINS-GC ADA 
VIOLAS - CGADA 
CELLOS- CGAbA a 
BASSES - CAbDAG | q 


OPERATIONS: A-~*# OF MEASURES, “O" = REPEAT UNTIL CUE 
B-PITCH,C=1/1 G=3/2 Ab=8/5 A=5/3; MB =TACET 
C - RHYTHM OF BOWSTROKE; IF B IS NOT @, YOU 
MAY MOVE YOUR STOPPING FINGER. 
@ = NOTE HELD 4 BEATS, TIED To PREVIOUS AND 
FOLLOWING NOTES 
0,0,¢,¢,¢ DIVIDES MEASURE INTO EQUAL PARTS 


sida dda. sidxddd : Side dTaee 


O- @ = OPENSTRING 
- 0 = OVERTONES (PLAYER'S CHOICE) 

@ = OVERTONES/OPEN STRINGS MIXED _ 
% = OVERTONES, SLIDE FINGER TOWARDS BRIDGE 
Y= SLIDE FINGER AWAY FROM BRIDGE 

E- DYNAMICS P-F << = 

F - LOOPING, 0 = NOLOOPS, # = LENGTH OF LOOP TO BE 
CONSTRUCTED BY PLAYER. LOOPS MAY OR MAY NOT 
BE EXTENDED ACROSS BAR LINES 


G- MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIONS ( RIT, ACC, PIZZ. ) 


Elliott Sharp; RE:ITERATIONS. For string ensemble. Used by permission of Elliott Sharp, © 1986. Image quality reflects the era's technology. 
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TESSALATION ROW: It was a happy coin- 
cidence that Paul Dunkel (Associate Con- 
ductor of the American Composers Orches- 
tra) contacted me in January 1986 about a 
commissioned piece for the orchestra at the 
same time that | had been thinking about 
applying my Fibonacci-seriés work to an en- 
semble of strings, re-orchestrating ideas | 
had evolved on the electric guitar, As | was 
completing RETERATIONS, another useful 


coincidence: David Soldier had formed the * 


Soldier String Quartet and asked me for a 
composition for their debut concert at the 
Miller Theater in New York City. | decided to 
re-compose RE;/TERATIONS for quartet— 
TESSALATION ROW was the result. Both 
pieces use the Fibonacci series to generate 
tunings, rhythms, and forms. All pitches are 
played on open strings (tuned to 1/1, 3/2, 


5/3, 8/5) or overtones of those open strings. 
There are times when the players can vary 
the overtones and timbres in a module but 
‘only within the parameters indicated in the 
score, not improvising. | was very much con- 
cerned witn identity—the ability of sonic flux 
and internal detail to vary greatly in each 
performance without destroying the es- 
sence and exact proportions of the piece. 
The score uses graphic modules, which 
indicate rhythms, durations, and bowing 
techniques as well as the string or strings 
on which these operations would take place. 
| felt at the time that only this type of tab- 
lature could convey the conception of the 
music as wellas avoiding reference to tradi- 
tional ideas of melody or harmony, The ad- 
venturous spirit of the members of the Sol- 
dier String Quartet allowed them to plunge 
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Elliott Sharp; Tessalation Row. For string ensemble. Used by permission of Elliott Sharp, © 1986. Image quality reflects the era's technology. 


right into the process of learning the nota- 
tion and being able to interpret it fluently, 


- both in the recording studio and numerous 


performances. The American Composers 
Orchestra proved to be a different story. The 
players resisted retuning their instruments 
and Dunkel found it necessary to provide 
traditional notation for the players, an act 
of necessity that | felt limited the manifes- 
tation of the music. In 1998, | was asked to 
prepare a version of TESSALATION ROW 
for performances by Frankfurt’s Ensemble 
Modern. In the interest of efficiency, | cre- 
ated a new score using traditional notation 
but feel that no sonic elements were lost in 
the process. This success was dependent 
very much on the wonderful enthusiasm, 


openness, and skills of the Ensemble. 
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MARILYN SHRUDE 


Vreiting Wet A 
Wed Viace 


MARILYN SHRUDE (1982) 
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Bowling Green (3:26°62) r 
Revised ond edited~ Gettysburg (1-25-68) 
Marilyn Shrude; Drifting Over A Red Place. For B® clarinet, echo, slides, and dancer. Also for the WX7 (Yamaha Wind Controller), F 
Used by permission of Marilyn Shrude, © 1982. F 
Drifting Over a Red Place was original- The slides, various photographs of Drift- 4 
ly written for B® clarinet, echo, slides, and ing Over a Red Place by artist Dorothy Lin- a 
dancer, but has been successfully per- den, are used at the discretion of the per- q 
formed on the WX7 (Yamaha Wind Contral- former. An entire stage or auditorium could q 
ler) as well. The large one-page score isin ‘be flooded with color as befits the perform- q 
four sections ("Theme," "Variation," "Diver- ing situation. d 

sion," "Development"); instructions are pro- The work was commissioned by Bur- 

: vided so that the performer cannavigatean ton Beerman and Celesta Haraszti and 

’ individual pathway through the fragments. premiered at the Piccolo Spoleto Festival 


While the overall form and character will al- in Charleston, South Carolina, on May 28, 

ways be similar, the final product may vary 1982. John Sampen premiered the WX7 

from performance to performance. version in 1988 and later recorded it for Cap- 
stone Records (CPS-8636). 
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© 1993 by SONIC ART EDITIONS 


Stuart Saunders Smith; Transitions and Leaps. For two or more people, performing any sounds or actions. Used by permission 


3 "of Sonic Art Editions (Smith Publications), © 1998. 


STUART SAUNDERS SMITH 


Transitions and Leaps is a performance 
system for two or more people, performing 
any sounds or actions by me. Transitions and 
Leaps is about moving from.one.category. o 
information to another, by either a gradua 
transition or asudden leap. The first task of 
the performers is to choose four categories 
(A, B, C, and D) of actions/sounds that.can 
be modified. Some examples of catego- 
ries are walking, reciting a text, xylophone 
rags, wearing hats, playing Bach on the pi 
ano, serving tea. 

The score makes use of ideograms that 
symbolize a task to be done while making 
the transition or the leap. These are mod- 
ifications that apply to any of the perform- 
ing arts, for exdmple: higher, slower, imitate, 
change the speed, etc. Performers work to- 
gether over many weeks or months, by im-=- 
provisational trial and error, eventually com- 
ing up with’a performance that is repeated 
verbatim with each performance: 
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JUAN MARIA SOLARE 


Palin sesto 


Lilienthal, YAGO 2002 
Noeurte} S-2 minutos 


Juan Maria Solare; Palinsesto Senso. For theremin and ring modulator ad Libitum. Used by permission of Juan Maria Solare, © 2007. 


Palinsesto Senso was composed in Lilien- 
thalon 9 August 2002. Its duration is 5 to 7 
minutes. The work—a graphism with sever- 
al performance instructions—is dedicated 
to Lucarissimo Miti. 

Palinsesto Senso (might be translated as 
“Palimpsixth sense" was first performed by 
Luca Mition the 25 March 2004 at the book- 
shop Bibliin Rom (Trastevere). 


About the performance: 

Read the figure indicated in the score an in- 

determinate number of times (say, between 

land 70), enough to reach the total duration 
of the piece (5 to 7 minutes). 

In each reading: 

* Decide the direction of the reading: left 
to right or right to left. Thus are achieved 
the direct movement and the retro- 
grade. 

* Decide the position of the figure (i.e., of 
the page): as it is or rotating the page 180 


degrees. Thus are obtained the inversion — 


and the retrograde of the Inversion. 


aL veos <té 


Senso 


para theremin 


(4, Rimg-Modvlater ad A) 


Vary the duration of each reading. In a 
typical case it will be between 2 and 15 
seconds, but in extreme cases the fig- 
ure can last less than one second up to 
7 minutes (i.e., the whole piece). 

Vary the tempo and the internal speeds 
(accelerando, ritardando, fermates, ru- 
bato, etc.) 

Vary the articulation and segmentation: 
between legato and intermittent, tenuto. 
Short caesuras. 

Vary the register (high, low, middle, 
gic leon 

Vary the range (the inner scale, the steps 
between one level and the next), One 
should respect the relations [ratios] of 
“higher or lower than...” 

Vary dynamics: forte, piano, cresc, dim, 
Sfp, p with sporadic stresses, etc. 
Decide the Vibrato: whether yes or no, its 
speed (between 1 and 16 times in a sec 


ond.or even slower), its amplitude (stret- 


to/wide), vibrato accellerando/rallentan- 
do. 


Juan Mae -e Solare 


* Decide whether to use Ring Modulator 
or not and which basic frequency it will 
nave, preferably unison or—even bet- 
ter— almost unison with any of the five 
main notes of the Figure. This will gen- 
erate battimenti, which | love. A transi- 
tion from unison to almost unison orvice 
versa (i.e.,.a glissando of the Ring Mod- 
ulator) will generate an accelerando or 
arallentando of the battimenti, very de- 
Sirable in the sound-image of this piece. 
In order to obtain a solid overall struc 
ture it could be advisable to use the Ring 
Modulator along several consecutive re- 
readings, that for the perception will be 
thus one “section.” 

All these variants can be improvised or 

(preferably).be planned beforehand. 
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' Mathias ‘Spahlinger; ephemere. For everyday objects (pots, pans, pingpong balls, clocks, rulers, etc.) along with “normal” percussion and piano. 
_Used by permission of Mathias Spahlinger / PEERMusic, © 1997, 2002. : ¢ 
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W. STAMPS 


introduction freefall 
violent /= 100 


String Quartet #2 !2ck Ww. scamps 


“sketches from a fakebook landfill” 


[oPprex. 12 sec (repeat 4 more times) | approx. 10 sec (repeat 3 more times) ] 
Lat Zit 7at A ZED | CT AWATNWATAWATN 
vin, t —se + Pat ig faa Fea ao 
ef pe o — = 
. ‘ : ; 
r Z Zz z a 7 
Vin. 2 Sr == ===. + = i ae Sa : 
ey cd ay a i z % is 
LF of 
_— * = ae a = =e oe — 
via. SS *—: @) 44 ee, $5! z (ry gee a, Tae 
0 oS Bares == Si 
A A E Sees = oe ~ 
t — A eee gs —— SESE : 
Wie. —= = z= es = ter E siete: === 
i 7s are r = , —_ Beis 
rims, tented sa I + Panis pare 
feo peep Se str \ ia, SS |) p Sescieee ey — 
conte: renle camel it remmanme nay be meee =e ri os ee copes te ame * 
Sethe ore merely guldepests: Tha deciwcaste parang 2) =,  peeeeer eer ae ? eS eee & Eze, 
the course of the Introduction should be gradual. oS i i Tear 2 ior 
**#If violins move to their repeated segments while bits 
playing a random frogment, finn fragment before 
7 / fe moving to next pool. Continue in a like-manner. V/A 
approx. 10 sec (repeat 3 more times) [approx Tsec (repeat 2 more times) ] 
REN GREEN GEENA GEEN aN a: ea #5 
vin. 1 SSS = = = = es rs . aa & wandering = se 
PENG OG TEN ON "SS ee ee 4 
Vin. 2 =e =S. f pf wat: f pet r= SS: =: safeerend| i i 
te a Ce eee “i Fs a : 
(P) 2 Ame> (eer) be 2 
Se ES aicarl tosis 
~|| = = S po & 
= wees pest jou couple of —> 
sec, to prepare 4 
(2) | ts | ar (ep) for attacca = 
CS) ae ae Si ae a aay , ’ Hib 
Wie, Sis ——— ———e ply == eS 
i aA = : 
‘e*Select, at random, from each of the 5 divided portions. ‘hit Alternate between Via and Vic as if in conversation, _—— 
re. : 


Jack W. Stamps; “sketches from a fakebook landfill” from String Quartet #2. For violins. Used by permission of Outside Interests Music, © 2007. 


Play in a comfortable tempo, as befor 


About the piece: 


This work is a kind of soundtrack to a dream. In this dream, | fall from a 
plane, from a very high, into an enormous landfill containing nothing but 
discarded jazz fakebooks. After | hit the ground, | get up, staggering and a 
little dazed. | walk around. As | regain awareness, | begin to pick up random 
fakebooks and flip through them and throw them back down, as if looking 
for something meaningful. At times, | pick up wet, pulpy handfuls of loose 
pages and pick through them. At other times, | find myself staying a while in 
certain passages from cleaner sheets that | pick from the air as they slowly 


blow by. 


The work is not meant to tell a linear account of the dream, but rather act 
as a kind of collage of the sketchy memory of it; a wet, pulpy handful itself, 
in which the various elements of the traditional string quartet structure 
might behave nomadically and become rearranged in non-traditional ways. 


| remember the declarative voice of the pilot of the plane over the 
intercom, just before | fell, quoting Zappa... 


"Jazz isn’t dead. It just smells funny.” 
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starting with Via. Ad lib tempi as before. 


JACK W. STAMPS 


faoiLandfill Music #1 be 14 


(00:00) 
#Might (6= 72) accel, -------------- 
Vin. 1 a : rt * felt inti 
P 
Vin. 2 | 
Via. A 
Vic. 


nr 3 sec. ¥e*K 


(approx. 00:37) 


vin. 2 continue through ——————> 


*The skewed perspective of this violin | line is meant to convey 
a strong sense of strength and presence at the front end of the 
line, while gradually lowering in tempo and definition, as if 
moving to a far distance. 

** Violin Il begins and continues, unwavering, throughout the 
duration of Landfill Music #2. The notes should end at the first 
note of Violin I on the next page. 

***the ‘wafting’ look of this violin I line is meant to convey a 
strong sense of waver in both pitch and tempo, as if blowing 

in wind. 

***k*After the final chord in violin I, all but violin II pause for 
approx. 3 seconds before continuing to next page. 


ora sii 
SSS SS Se 


W. Stamps; Landfill Music #1. For violins. Used by permission of Outside Interests Music, © 2006. 
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JOHN STEAD 


PLAY 11 - for Harpsichord and Synthesiser - writcen for Nigel Bareram and dedicaced to john Howes (985) 


(MM=60) 
: # 
aoe A 
Harpsichord pa DH 
Vv 
b 
contrapuntal and majestic 
ia 
eg Ea gag ese caren) 
Synthesiser ee by 
’, 
= (harpsichord keys held down with left forearm to free treble register strings) (MM=120) (Mm=80) (m=120+) 
ee .s— “itd e | | 
" — ae = 5 i 
Harpsichord OF oars “sb ee de he a i | asymetric ts 
A Ps 4-— -—— m4 - ! 
Zoos glissando ... e | | Z 
be | 
| een iets 
: pees : flutes (with delay and incréased filtering) | | Staccatissimo | : 
| tH deep legato pedal P soft chordal passagework Fs | | 
| i Synthesiser ork Ok > I timbral changes. | 
| ™ = Pot A , a a 
aa ——  (tmar0 -30) (MM=80+...) become morecomplex..... accelerate. .... sss fracture and collide! (B) 
oY: 7 
q Harpsichord |} — [mss fe i : abe er eae a ‘ = 4 
| ue MRT ei 
; ei tor z fh Resse 
| f a t i a (erent a 7 
4 i i ee AA) fas 
4 ! = : a Na i . 
j ‘4 nal ERED t i! AC i f fk: 
=e, ao WS Ce 
Synthesiser || — 1 t (8) 
: | (organ) ee) b atte 2 
i dur: 25-28 minutes 
f 
i Flin Steal uot 
f; John Stead; Play ||. For harpsichord and synthesizer. Used by permission of John Stead, © 2007. : 
P 
# Play Il is written in a graphic notation that 
Fi acts as a mnemonic for previously re- 
( hearsed decisions and strategies and lasts 
i 


i between 25 and 28 minutes. The work is 
technically demanding and is concerned 
with play in many forms—playing an instru- 
ment: techniques, styles, etc.; as well as a 
game: strategies, tactics, etc., and of course 
fun! 

This work is scored for a harpsichord 
and.synthesizer and live electronics—nei- 
ther instrument is specified, but the initial 
performances used an Ensoniq synthesizer 
and a Baldwin Solid Body harpsichord. The 
‘first performance was given by me and Ni- 
gel Bartram (for whom the work was writ- 
ten). The harpsichord is played both from 

; the keyboard and internally, to produce an 

’ extended range of timbres, which are then 
processed by a REX 50 or similar digital ef- 
fects device. 
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Background Tuttimovement 
1 


On Cue 1 On Cue 
Orch. left side Orch. right side 


* 


-. Pata Music is derived from the work of 
late 19th-century scientist Dr. Faustroll, 
who developed a theory of “pata phys- 
ics,” defined as a science based on “unreal 
logic and a new reality beyond the bor- 
ders of the world of external appearances 
removed from the usual principles of cau- 
sality." Another definition for this philoso- 
phy is “the science of imaginary solutions 
[which] defines the way to gain knowledge 
avoiding the rigorous rules of reason and 
tradition, without disrespecting them.” This 
is a fair description of how | created my 
music with respect to the orthodoxies of 
the jazz tradition. : 


- NORBERT STEIN 


Background: 


ON CUE: 
TONE DOTS (right - left ,,swinging chordblocks“) 


< > higher 


lower 


Start Soloist 


»chord addition“ 


(alan a 
wy, EB) GE 


Norbert Stein; Graffiti Suite. For large band ensemble. 


Used by permission of Norbert Stein / PATA Music, © 2005. 
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HANS-CHRISTOPH STEINER 
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7 HANS-CHRISTOPH STEINER 


Hans-Christoph Steiner; Solitude. For 50-100 voice polyphony using PD (Pure Data). Used by permission of Hans-Christoph Steiner, © 2004. 
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PETER STERK 


Biomass 


Music inspired by the way plants spread through seeding 


Someone starts with a short motif. 


The others approximately reproduce the motif a few 
times. 


Anyone who is done with the motif then chooses a motif 
from what the others are playing and reproduces this new 
motif a few times. 


And so on. 
Gradually mutations of the first motif arise. 


Anyone can introduce a new motif at any time. 
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fast, very short notes wtihin a narrow tonal range 


in sequences with long 


irregularly accents 
positioned 


much variety in sonic density: 


everyone plays <——» no one ple 


the limits of silence 


When we try to play or sing at an extremely low volume, the intended sound may not happen, or it 
may drop out sooner than intended. This silence instead of sound is the basic principle of this piece. 


Remain balanced upon the limit of sound and no sound, in the area where you 
lose control of your tone. 


ptf tt 
forerlemestereetinnadhmty 


Three parts: 


Produce a sound so soft that it only becomes audible occasionally 
and accidentally. 


Produce a continuous sound, so soft that it will accidentally drop out 
once in a while at any moment. 


. Play or sing several tones soundlessly, in such a way that once in a 
while one tone accidentally becomes audible. 


forvatiableingtrumertation-Alls babrpeehadot fea auto bo 
Pia 
Ree ee ete 


KARLHEINZ STOCKHAUSEN 
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Karlheinz Stockhausen 


COSMIC PULSES 


Electronic Music 


In KLANG (SOUND), The 24 Hours of the Day, the 13th Hour is entitled COSMIC PULSES 
(Electronic Music). 


24 melodic loops, each of which has a different number of pitches between 1 and 24, rotate in 
24 tempi between 240 and 1.17 rotations per minute in 24 registers within a range of circa 7 octaves. 


They are successively layered on top of each other from low to high and from the slowest to the fastest 
tempo and end one after another in the same order. 


The loops were enlivened by manual regulation of the accelerandi and ritardandi around the respec- 
tive tempo, and by quite narrow glissandi upwards and downwards around the original melodies. This 
was carried out by Kathinka Pasveer according to the score (see the form scheme). 


What is completely new for me is the new kind of spatialisation: each section of each of the 
24 layers has its own spatial motion between 8 loudspeakers, which means that I had to compose 
241 different trajectories in space. That sounds very technical — and it is. 


For the first time, I have tried out superimposing 24 layers of sound, as if I had to compose the orbits 
of 24 moons or 24 planets (for example, the planet Saturn has 48 moons). 


For making this possible, I am grateful to Joachim Haas and Gregorio Karman, collaborators in the 
Experimental Studio for Acoustic Art in Freiburg. 


The loops and the synchronisation were realised by my collaborator Antonio Pérez Abellan. 


If it is possible to hear everything, I do not yet know. In any case, the experiment is extremely 
fascinating! 
Stockhausen, Febr. 14th 2007 


Srrthane Cosmic PuLses ELeKhrousntn Mextk 200% 


Distribution 
of the 
loudspeakers 
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KARLHEINZ STOCKHAUSEN 
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Karlheinz Stockhausen; Cosmic Pulses, For electronics. Used by permission of Karlheinz Stockhausen, © 2007. 
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JOHN STUMP 
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JOHN STUMP 


—— 


: PRELUDE AND THE LAST HOPE | 
4 IN C AND C* MINOR 


4 from the Opera Marche de Loie (March of the Ducks) 


ee ll i 
“H Sy Pal ‘<a =r bila ae a | | ls 6 line lh: es A 
Bs. ' Liigellcecememnpemeconsll AREA HO NN: MRS Me AN as 
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*If necessary, stagger breathing , E 
so as to sustain organ point here ‘ : 


John Stump; Prelude and the Last Hope in C and C* Minor. Used by permission of the Estate of John Stump, © 1997. S | Novara MVS 2 | 243 
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CHIYOKO SZLAVNICS 


SSS 


Chiyoko Szlavnics; Untitled. Used by permission of Chiyoko Szlavnics, © 2004. 
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Untitled: Around the year 2003, | began draw- 
ing forms with a pencil in an artist's sketchbook, 
drawings that attempted to capture—to graph- 
ically represent—some sounds | was "hearing" 
in my imagination. This type of "capturing fleet- 
ing sounds" would often happen Late at night, 
while lying in bed, wondering and worrying 
about any given composition | happened to 
be working on. In the old days, | would scrib- 
ble down rhythms and gestures, or rush to the 
piano to confirm the pitches | was imagining. 
Now, | let the fleeting presence of music inthe 
mind have more freedom to take shape on a 
blank white page. | have been using such draw- 
ings as the primary basis for my compositions 
since 2004. | translate them into pitch and du- 
ration, urisng traditional notation. The strange 
beauty of each drawing inspires the music that 
results. The drawing itself, however, is also a 
result of imagining the instruments for which 
lam composing, My parents were both visual 
artists. | studied with James Tenney in Toron- 
to—he used parametric graphs to control the 
material and processes of many’of his com- 
positions. This process feels very natural, it is 
very liberating. And there is an aleatoric aspect 
to the translation process, which is also liber- 
ating. 
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YUjI TAKAHASHI 
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Yuji Takahashi; irosesu. For voice(s), Used by permission of Yuji Takahashi, © 1998. 
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: YUjI TAR AHASHI 


performing process 


sing the japanese character hiragana you see 
flexible timing without counting nor measuring with natural breathing 


before going to the (vertically horizontally or obliquely) contiguous character 


is 

aa 4 ways 

ee. 

_— 

a 1. drone - repeat the same character several times 
«= 

i 


2. looping - move to the contiguous character gradually 
for instance 1, 12, 123, 1234, 234,34, 4 then skip to another spot 


bee Gl TR oe BS 


3. following - repeat another singer with delay then wait 


4. responding - with any character with or without repeat 


hs 8 Gt a A ak BE a es Eh 


each singer decides the way and change after a while 


al end with a cue 
iz 
2B = ‘ 
a yuji takahashi 
a 1998 
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JUSTINIAN. TAMUSUZA 


Flute 


Piano 


Violin 1 


Violin 2 


Viola 


Cello 


— 2 


2 
ee 

Sede: it se sae 

EES og ey i 


Justinian Tamusuza 
; 2007 


BE 


asa 
i 


Pno. 


Vin. 1 


Vin. 2 


* Via. 


Justinian Tamusuza; Entujjo. For flute, piano, 2 violins, viola, and cello. Used by permission of International Opus, © 2007. 
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JOHN TCHICAI 


os Play the, intervals and repeat itas ‘ 
oo many Times as indicat'ed ia the 

a re og cone ae emo  eleelle . lump around ad-libitm 

aan 

KX EY YKKY |x OF Ola@ 

F SP UT Be eet) sts came CIR OE Os 

a one, oe create, a melody on this the bomes, a Qe 

ae emer SPs a mtr loan es euite the the the! ba 26 G @ 

a play Yit Sf i in iis want to taXke Ole 


as capil Fi elds, Cows and d Flowers Oe 

: ‘a | By, aay inprovistea) = tan 43 
Sect de ee oT Ree 

Horisoutal lines goes really slow, vertical really fash 6 = 5 10 

| ENS 8 OO 
Oa 


re ers 


iad G @R@RO 


John Tchicai; Fields, Cows and Flowers. For jazz ensemble. Used by permission of John Tchicai, ©1999. 


Improvise Low + High x=tutfi atfaca in volson 


x oe Babe 
aa 37o" 
OF peed eidge I 
rat 
o tr. 
5 emi a x x Shoe Du 
ee ee ae id bens aso al reenst 
ie : eee we ark | Andrew 
Matec — 
; Seve) Pap 
Bb} 
3 ae Hep De 5 Gaal 
7 u e ss tid 
se ia 
= spvtntly bot ps 
= ah 4 Jehy 
i: ee ee back 
/ L. siow = ve Jan * ee 
a a A x ff | 
- Di cams Te 
15 — J 5a 30 a | | Finis 
E — solo i , | | 
[mire | ie 
oe 


John Tchicai; Breath Bridge I. For jazz ensemble. Used by permission of John Tchicai, © 1993, 
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[ AASLO PORNO Y 
| JAMES TENNE) 
7 ~ 


__fsA Rose Iey | 
oe go for Philip Cn Oy — 


James Tenney a 
Maveh 1970 


James Tenney; “A Rose Is A Rose Is A Round” from Postal Pieces. Used by permission of Sonic Art Editions 
(Smith Publications), © 1984. , 
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ies a aa | 


(i RH a Ga a a ah i Sk a Ss 


ait 2 cas QOSERESRRGEE TE STITTaTTTTERTEEREEE 
ae HE Bee eee 
secrcesacens amBcae siasasenantatate 
Pt 


PN CN RO ee 
Pe ee Ae Peer 


PY ses rac esee ctf atactantaason 
Feces son cdauage te cout ans cantessrontscetterserstecteostesstontter 
= see snes ftatnes HA 


ae SSS e028 
PER is er ee es Beer ee eee ! 
Tibet Wd E-Tech So Eb, | 1 ha piss aginte neath a rations (arts) ) hs Mh dates! An sPlate | ada Wel (2 saaraaes Seeeeeernecee a al anmeeanagnen y 


SZ PO HB Cae ey 4 ME ARC UDAT AP San aang Y Bae Seeal Pry eam TEESE en BY 
Lhe Beads Inedusied Day! ¥ like Stininapls ‘Schlag tegeteaa | pe | Wha lasd pilah of he: Spuies! strlen | binder whaseral. VA perddet shatters mdb Mise al | | 
: peg tag E oh ee 2 SS Fs A We By pe ag Fp ep | 
| Beat! Tredespules of. gl Letieetd did fourth. A 5 mE wicks aah Cede alae EAS | it Laws le hast Drsgunuva dd, apiphorienctaky th || 
Phe i pest J EG Se | 
ae ve a ile lions ed pesneble | aad tye 
Rah es 


; yA 
9, 7 0 


Se at NE | 


eh Si 8 cs ss Ma i a Bs Sa 


| 
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Voya Toncitch; Indian Cycle, Indian Elegy. For any instrument(s). Used by permission of Voya Toncitch, © 2004. 
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LAURA TOXVAERD 


CACKLECABIN 


by Laura loxvaerd 
Copenhagen , Denmark 2002 


ff Part Park 5 Part 6 : 
ASS in aS Dh in Cts f a 
Lane Line EE 
se . 4 Es i 

” 4 


dynamics mp 


=: 
P =: 
FP 
Silence fine 


Kaglekahyt is divided into © parts and iS Composed for 5 
musicians (A,B,C, D and E). The instrumentation is optional. 
| suggest that A gives a coe whth it i5 time to move on to the 


next part Approximate duration : AQ minvies. 


Part 1: Everybody plays abrupt ond hectic. Half-way throvgh 
A begins to improv Se freely. 

Part 2 : Everybody plays short notes/sounds indepmdent of eachother. 
The notes /sovnds aradvally become longer. 

13: Dand E improvise freely. A,B and C play in the beaonni 
ie and in the ba . ails Con taining hedpec tively Xai 
Larger and Larger /smaller and Smaller intervals. 
avt 4: Band C improvise freely - Half-way throv ah A,D and E 

play 4 enters. "eae age high notes /Sounds wath a 
glassando qoing, downwards and Low nots /sovndg with a 
a Sonn Ag Going upwards. . | 
Part 5: Every body plays Lon notes /sounds indepta dent of each other. 
The notes/Sounds gradvally become shorter. 
1 & : Everybody plays abrupt and hectic 3 times and every time 
i inderrapten h ck: After tht Last time; fine. 


Laura Toxvaerd; Cacklecabin. For 5 musicians of optional instrumentation. Used by permission of Laura Toxvaerd, © 2004. 
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ARS 
ttt 
2283 

£9483 


ee “Ses 
Set 


pi rae = = 
ee te igs £3 i ire: 
fB:3 16: ia: * 
Be j on 2Se 5 SR eg ake : 3 
$ Es: = % SE SlexeA5 5S oO. ; ns 
% 5 eae ‘ LEO“ SS SEtgr5 
3 vB A AOLEEneaee 
13" 0O0 6S ‘ 5: 2 


ctav 


BS ee 
AEA 


sha 
LG 


i I th Hi i 


vy il 

of,,f Tee LLL wel 
tel g eR Ae apoel 
S986 ¢ scare Owe wsrnrb Maas ws 


lon 


. = . Ps . : ~ : .> Ss ’ 
_# cP olla. & ro =p : i" a a | 
i ae _ ‘ ay _ ° * = . / > . SN . 


pean “eu ig poem wtianve 8* se 


‘ x, = meee 
S. 


BS es Ys 
Be 
ere, = Se 


She Pas a 

5 . a * 
y: 

ens * 
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— ‘ a a 
= bz:€. 23a 
wen Nt petpelen en 
Sg LGR OE ae EN gs Ae Vos oso 
A ee ge ees a ae SEK Pee a oo ae ras op 8 Seearee . 
* Ses Fe wee be has oi Hs 5 AG = 55 ,G,%, e Bhs - : ps er er oon Coen pets 9 
. se ; BONS " is 23S ‘2 aS ¢ A 5. e ; Yo ants ey ek 5 Ke Ae ex a fee OE 2 Sa . aes 


~~ 
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JEFFREY. TREVINO 


Begin at I. 1:40-1:50 — 
Bass I She en ee ae 


Bass II 
Bass III 
Bass [IV 


I, 1:40 - 1:50 
II, 2:30 - 2:40 

IH, 2:40 - 2:50 
IV, 3:10 - 3:20 


Binary Experiment for James Tenney: 
Designate ensemble members Bass |, Bass 
ll, Bass Ill, and Bass IV, and arrange the en- 
semble in a semicircular arc from Bass IV 
at stage right to Bass | at stage left. 


This composition requires a chronometer 


that measures time absolutely in seconds, 
in amanner visible to all four performers. 
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2:30 - 2:40 
to II. 
2:40 - 2:50 
to I. 


Move to III 


All, 3:40 - 3:50 


4 


4:00 
Finish. 
Wait 10 
seconds. 


3:10 - 3:20 
to II. 


JEFFREY TREVINO 


Jeffrey Trevino; Binary Experiment for James Tenney. For 4 contrabasses. Used by permission of Jeffrey Trevino, © 2005. 
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ANDREA VALLE 


Sig 
bat 


is 


bah Fins Tle 
MP9 te 


i Fade: Pale 
Fite, Paes. 


ee 
a 


Lys 
ws 20» 
Bitim 
Pian} bs 
an yen 
uae uss “ Fh om say 
aire ghey 
sna 
wan anise hin 
ws s/h je 
- ute 
Wrax 26% 
Wu ann 8 
tos 
1810 i 
s/t I 
tas ast 
apt ve wy - 
Ls 
3 151 i 
vas ie z = 
wae, 4 
ise 
oP is/t'an 
A 7 
Cae) 
er Lo 
ws up ig 
aw, "4 u 
Aas 708 ein ate 1 
m 
187240 q 
Bn yas 
nyse ¥ vert 
13 Per} us 
W/m r 
ney I iil, 
™ ‘2770 
2/0 
wre, jist 
ay ic ice 
hoe i r 
Gr 
Ti Wit 2 
osu 
Ayn us N 
4 sue I ° 
| 
Ry ber 
Wer, Ww igo I 
ape ream) a 
Spm 
Ww Bis Hl ae: 
wfas| i] Quis 
ed Nets 2830 “a 
wr 
20m ios ee 
Wan, Iria Va 7 
5/2 ss 8 
coer wae iF 
Ge 1 us 
Ws 209; 
aad baa gain 
wrran / | ere hina. 
wre /\ i 
20% 
yy 
sa rae 
geen 


Andrea Valle; 76 Nodi. For solo performer with a set of sound objects. Used by permission of Andrea Valle, © 2006. 
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vee 


o/s 


5h. phe 


aD 


Naa cat) 


ts Ca 
, “ 
~ atin 
Cu 
Ain 
alsa 
Oia os 
as Weis 
Wx Van 
vs 
ans 
asia] NN 
Hew 
20H 
ayn 
hi ons 
ay 
- a “ 


Pow + 
Bin est f 
live : 
nib ‘ 
yew Mn a 
aoe “+ 
ww qs ; = 
Leen bel 
Can : 
iF: 
aun < 
ire t 
DA i 
r deer 
; 200 3 
ws ia 
i 
sa f 
OH : 
2009 . 
a site wre i 
ee Cad 
1 
mye 
ies 
id or Warn 
L ween] Veen " 
sayy we 


TEESE OS MS a PEE 


ii 

= 

i V5 
idatch : 


ANDREA VALLE 


Impulsive Vertex Sustain 


Sustain 
Calibre ll il) cry 
Variation | = | (Ce W.lll ast 


3/4- 0.75 
Proportional duration 


Profile 


Dynamics 


2/3- 0.7\¢—1 abel 


‘Sustained 


Big ve || s-(inntg iit: Iterative 
Identifier | All “iE Reference grid 


L Edge Metric duration Quantifier 


2 16 Nodi: The performer is supposed to de- 
. : fine a path on the graph walking on the 
graph itself following the direction of the 
edges. The path is a time-stamped se- 
quence of sound objects: sound objects 
depend on vertices, sequence depends on 
edges, and time-stamps depend on labels. 
. Each sound object must be defined in its 
sonic properties by the performer following 
the six parameters: the latter also assigns 


the sound object's duration, depending on 

the profile parameter (e.g., an anamorphic 

a i sound must be short, white an amorphous 
one must not). While walking on the graph, 

eS ‘ the performer chooses a starting vertex, 


a plays it according to its definition, chooses 

one among all of the possible edges exiting 
' from. the vertex, waits for the time indicat- 
= ; ed by the edge label, then plays the vertex 
that has been reached following the start- 
ing-vertex, and-so on. 
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J, SIMON VAN DER WALT 


J, Simon van der Walt; C/RCULARTHING. For various instrumentation including horns, trombones, strings, voices, and large 


* 


a 


ensemble of double-reeds. Used by permission of J. Simon van der Walt, © 2007. 


CIRCULARTHING: Despite giving few clues 
as to how the piece is to be performed, this 
mandala-like drawing is the full score for 
CIRCULARTHING; it represents the ritual es- 
sence of the piece rather than its notation. It 
was first performed as part of a project en- 
titled "The Society for High Art Music," on 
that occasion using two tenor horns and two 
trombones, and has since found a place in 
several other works—for strings, for voices, 
and for alarge ensemble of double reeds. A 
performing tradition thus exists beyond the 
score, transmitted orally by me. 

The outer part of the diagram is acryptic 
representation of the cycle of fourths, with 
some relevance to pitched material. The in- 
ner graphics are a reminder of a series of 
musical gestures to be executed while fac 
ing in particular directions. In performance 
the score is painted onto a carpet, around 
which the players move. 
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Tie Pee TS FE SS RS A i Ha, an wera os Z oe ee 


IVAN VINCZE 


7 405 
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eee ei aeee ee 
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Se] SReecaeeecn ae ras I 


Paes eyes Meas tee Se 


Cees Sa oTe Pet Pope gegen Betcceaeuenesere ervarrerre ! fees 


Hi an 
Se cszeaguciczcasvae’ svsaetaeaetsnearsaeeeteeen! "=saecearscer* ste 


3 Se ad ads ea a SESeRRee7 ne BER 
agree pecueceerreneasess ol Ds aa 7 at cry 


Eeceper rte Ler rr rreber ert ttre er 


SUauBarveSeenreee! ce 


Sresegeeeeceaeessseeusueeeeenecai 


Seeense 


EE eS | et oy Ts] 
Rae Sasa Ieee 
i as, 


SAMFUNDET 


© BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PUBLICATION OF DANISH MUSIC 
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STEPHEN VITIELLO 


Stephen Vitietlo; “Vertical” from First sketches of Beta Collide. 
For piano, trumpet, flute, and electronics. Used by permission 
of Stephen Vitiello and Courtesy of The Project, New York, © 
2007. 


Stephen Vitiello; “First Horizontal” from First sketches of Beta Collide. For piano, trumpet, flute, bass and electronics. 


Used by permission of Stephen Vitiello and Courtesy of The Project, New York, © 2007. 
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First sketches for Beta Collide: 


"Vertical" 

faster 

= piano is fingers on wood, not keys at 
least for first half 

- trumpet is extremely close mic'd, simi- 
lar, pops of breath 

= flute is horizontal (where vertical above), 
percussive taps at first until taps be- 
come notes 

— electronics fill in the bass content with 
low-frequency oscillations and high-fre- 
quency with fast filter 


"First Horizontal" 

medium tempo 

— pianois percussive, repetitions from rip- 
ples 

— trumpet floats—and then collides with 
flute (sliding notes not full scale but x 
number of whole steps)—trumpet has 
largest room to improvise on this piece 

— flute slides up along, crossing with 
trumpet toward middle and end. Sound 
is between a drone and aslide-whistle if 
a slide-whistle had grit 

— bass if it's there plays to piano 

= electronics sample all of the above, jag- 
ged and coming apart, splits wired, oc 
casionally filling in silence with silence 


DOUGLAS C. WADLE 


toad SU Sib, Bed Bias fad bos 


Douglas C. Wadle; Logos prior Logos. Oil on canvas. Score for performance (30" x 30"). Used by permission of Douglas C. Wadle, © 2007. 


: 


iis Bh aS Se. 


Siip Dkk SBS as Hs 
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DOUGLAS C. WADLE 


Douglas C. Wadle; Amphiboly. For two guitars. Acrylic on canvas, variable duration (24" x 24"). Used by permission of Douglas C. Wadle, © 2004. 
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Douglas C. Wadle 


The equations contained within Logos prior Logos 
are statements in formal logic notation, which 
allow undefined variables and properties to be 
placed into relations with other undefined vari- 
ables and properties. A realization will, then, be 
based upon the assignment of performance pa- 
rameters to these variables and properties, re- 
sulting in a set of rules according to which its fi- 
nal form will be fixed. | refer the curious to Sam- 
uel Guttenplan's The Languages of Logic, 2nd edi- 
tion, (Blackwell Publishers, 1997), for a clear de- 
scription of formal logic operators. 


The object of reasoning is to find out, from the 
consideration of what we already know, something 
else which we do not know. 

-Charles Sanders Peirce 
The Fixation of Belief (1877) 


| understand “tradition” as the set of tools 
passed on to us by our predecessors and men- 
tors, by which we situate ourselves in our world. As 
such, tradition allows us to make judgments con- 
cerning our environment. From these judgments, 
we determine which actions are needed; tradi- 
tion provides us, again, with the means of execut- 
ing these actions. Removing (elements of) tradi- 
tion removes the ability to make such judgments 
and, therefore, the ability to take action, making 
the world and our work within it utterly and abso- 
lutely inscrutable—not even indicating what kind 
of things they are. Every break with tradition, as 
an action, must be undertaken from some judg- 
ment, judgments being determined by.tradition. 
How, then, is it to effect a turning away from tra- 
dition? The answer, | believe, lies in the complex- 
ity of tradition (necessary if we are to deal with a 
complex environment and, perhaps, a precondi- 
tion of perceiving a complex environment) and the 
intersection of multiple traditions within a single 
mind. This complexity allows some particular as- 
pect of the tradition to be thrown into relief by the 
operation of other aspects of that tradition (or col- 
lections of traditions available to the mind under- 


taking this task). By thwarting expectations in this 
aspect, the inadequacy of the presently available 
judgments are recognized and an action is called 
for that will, proceeding from that which remains 
intact of the tradition, enlarge the set of tools pos- 
sessed by the individual through tradition so that a 
judgment may be made. The calculated arrange- 
ment of circumstances that require just such an 
action will be called an “experiment.” 
Experiments result in a judgment of what, ex- 
actly? Judgments are directed at some perception 
of the world: an object or a situation—just the sorts 
of things artists create. Judgments arising from 
an experiment deal with those perceptions that 
are not successfully integrated into one's existing 
traditions(s), including certain artistic creations. 
Here | must venture a brief description of such 
artistic creations in terms that will allow us to un- 
derstand the operation of this experimental pro- 
cess. | use the term “art object” to refer to a per- 
ceptual impetus, containing elements ordered ac 
cording to the rules of some tradition that treats 
those elements as meaningful signs. The art ob- 
ject gains its identity, as object, through a larger 
ordering principle that binds the signs into a whole, 
the relations of these elements to the whole being 
of sufficient complexity to invite a multitude of in- 
teroretations. The sum of these interpretations are 
understood to constitute the “work,” making the 
work an open process rather than a closed fact. 
This process, as a process of interpretation and in- 
terpretation of interpretations, takes the form of a 
dialogue. | have the experience reading Gertrude 
Stein or James Joyce that | cannot predict the end- 
ing of the sentence, the meaning toward which it is 
driving, and so | must focus my attention instead 
on each word. The same is true of listening to the 
music of Jonn Cage. The logics of musical con- 
struction, as developed over hundreds of years in 
Europe, are inoperable, directing our attention to 
each individual sound. Upon repeated listening, 
one develops a strategy, a personal tradition of 
listening, by which to make judgments of such art 
objects, thereby allowing interpretations. Our at- 
tention is once again diverted from the individu- 
al sounds (elements) to a new, though idiosyn- 
cratic, conception of musical order. It is precisely 
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this movement, from the arrangement and sub- 
sequent apprehension of elements, about which 
one is unable to formulate judgments due to the 
absence of an adequate tradition by which to in- 
tegrate these elements, to the formation of a per- 
sonal and adequate means of judging and, sub- 
sequently, interpreting the same, that | identify as 
constituting the experimental area of the arts. 
Experimental activity allows the work (as dia- 
logue) to continue forward, to spur on future art 
objects, interpretations, and utterances. With the 
establishment of new, personal means of under- 
Standing works, we have furnished ourselves with 
a new basis for new actions that may either reca- 
pitulate this new understanding (turning it into a 
tradition) or else, continuing forward, may ques- 
tion it, focusing on elements still unconsidered 
(suggesting further experiments). | pursue, as a 
matter of experimental pride, the latter course. 
This presents obvious problems. As such work is 
dependent upon my challenging of my own pre- 
conceptions and requires that audiences do the 
same of their own preconceptions, and as this 
process is Cumulative, each person moves into 
an increasingly specialized, though increasing- 
ly refined, thought world. The more specialized 
the thought world, the more difficult it becomes 
to bridge that world with other worlds. To avoid 
heremeticism, we must then seek out communi- 
ties in which we can engage in discourse around 
our thought worlds, finding the common points 
from which these thought worlds diverge. How 
ar from the prevailing attitudes of those work- 
ing in our chosen media we situate this common 
point will determine how large or small this com- 
munity will be in reference to those using this or 
that medium. The art objects created, whether 
in fixed form or fleeting performance, must be 
let go of, must be allowed to operate in others’ 
thought worlds, even those outside of one's com- 
munity or communities of dialogue. Art objects 
might be constructed with this in mind, that any 
interpretation adds something to the existing dis- 
course (tradition) into which the art object is intro- 
duced, and it is the expansion of this discourse 
(experiment) that gives to the art object its iden- 
tity as a work; and so the conscious introduction 


£ 
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of uncertainty in some area, making the work an 
experiment begun with the ambiguous art object, 
becomes fruitful. 

The ambiguities in the code that any stepping 
outside of traditional practice engenders are akin 
to the deciphering of Joyce, Stein, or Cage. Tra- 
dition does not supply one with the necessary 
tools to make sense of the object with which one 
is confronted. To make sense of the thing, then, 
is to formulate a strategy for reading those el- 
ements (as signs) that are present. Often these 
may be traditional signs in non-traditional con- 
texts, or they may be the signs of some other sys 
tem of signification, or they may be newly invent- 
ed. | am particularly interested in the first two of 
these possibilities as they allow attention to be 
directed toward the judgments available within 
the tradition(s) from which the signs are taken. 
Such uses of signs require the generation of new 
meanings because of their unusual circumstanc 
es, The act of interpretation becomes self-con- 
sciously a task of interpretation, the role of the re- 
ceiver becomes the role of a partaker in the con- 
stitution of the work (as dialogue). The claim of 
the art object to any absolute meaning is given 


.up. Rather, it becomes an object of intellectual 


engagement conducted through the studied ma- 
nipulation of the signs contained therein. 

In the case of experimental musical notation, 
we have an art object (the score) resulting in one 
of an infinite set of possible (Sonic) realizations, 
“realization” being understood as a new art object 
arising through actions taken on the basis of an 
interpretation of a preceding art object that has 
been constructed for the purpose of giving rise 
to such realizations. The composer may receive 
the information of any realization and analyze (in- 
terpret) it in light of the symbols contained in the 
original score. The resulting information may then 
lead to a re-evaluation of the composer's own be- 
liefs regarding the information presented in his 
or her score, which may in turn instigate the cre- 
ation of a subsequent art object. Such dialogue 
makes the distinction between practitioner and 
theorist untenable, and the composer finds her- 
self or himself moving into the fields of the visu- 
al arts and experimental literature in the pursuit 


of her or his ideas. The subject matter suggest- 
ed by these explorations, furthermore, is wholly 
philosophical: What is the nature of experience? 
How does the mind impose order on its percep- 
tual environment? What is the nature of the (art) 
object? Where we begin with the composer work- 
ing to break free of some aspect of musical tra- 
dition (or, specifically, musical notation), we end 
with the composer breaking down the traditional 
boundaries between areas of thought, freeing art 
from the bonds of mimesis (Plato), emotional ca- 
tharsis (Aristotle), and even beauty (Kant), allow- 
ing artistic experiment to be a player in intellec 
tual inguiry equally with language (which, too, is 
held by many philosophers to nave no concrete 
meaning). 
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rer 


JENNIFER WALSHE 


Jennifer Walshe; Ingredient Projects for Demulcent Cake. For voice. Used by permission of Jennifer Walshe, © 2004, 
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JENNIFER. WALSHE 


THIS IS WHY PEOPLE O.D. ON PILLS /AND 
JUMP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE 


This piece is performed by 1-10 performers performing on any 
instruments (including voice). Each performer prepares and practices 
their own individual “path” according to the directions given below. The 
pees consists of the performance of this/these “path(s).” 

if the piece is performed by a soloist, it should be a minimum duration 
ey PP aed long, and is called “THIS IS WHY PEOPLE O,D. ON 


If the piece is performed by a group, the grour should agree on a 
performance duration (minimum 10 minutes). Each member of the 
group's path should be a minimum duration of 5 minutes long, and a 
performer can begin/end their path anywhere within the chosen 
performance duration. A performance by a group is called “/AND 
JUMP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE.” 


Directions: 
1. Learn to skateboard, however primitively. Re-learn your 
body's weight, muscles, bones, geometry, abilities, flash-points 
afresh. Meditate on pressure, torque, weight, movement, air, 
light, space, lines, Focus minutely on surface, micro-surface, 
fe: \ bumps, cracks, debris, concrete, asphalt, granite, marble, 
a plastic, wood; gradients, slopes, verticals, the architectural 
: : : qualities of what you skate on, the “wallness of wall.” See, 
Ss smell, hear, feel, how your body relates to the board and 

= through it to space. Try to learn or at least attempt a few tricks. 
} Even if you cannot do the tricks, analyse and understand them in your head and body, the basic concepts, 
he movements, safle shifts and throw involved in ollies, grinds, kickflips, aerials, backslides, boardslides, 
4 rock'n’rolls, varials (or other tricks, and combinations of any of them). Feel time compress and expand as you 


aa move in and out of these tricks, launch, rise, catch stillness, fall; spin, slide, pivot, leap. ; 

i 2. Augment this experience by watching skaters, visiting skateparks, viewing skateboard photos, videos, 

- looking at skating magazines, books, films, websites. Try to understand and absorb what you see with your 
pi internalizing these ways of achieving speed, height, weightlessness, skating the paths virtually with full 
attention. 
3. Examine and meditate on optimum skating environments, either real or imagined, taking in the macro- and 
; micro-structure of these environments. Go for a walk and imagine being able to skate everything you see — 

5 streets, roads, walls, trees, curbs, planters, slopes, gardens, bins, lamp-posts, footpaths, bushes, cars, signs, 
‘ window-sills, ramps, shopping trolleys, pools, slides, bollards, roofs, benches, cows, hand-rails, fences, 
edges, lips, steps, drains, ditches, rims, past Contemplate the ability of skate-boarding to articulate space, 
4 new paths through architecture, fresh uses for it, notice and exploit visible/invisible relationships. 


beautiful, complicated and stylish, and incorporate some tricks. The path is limited only by your imagination. 
Internalise this path, skate and inhabit it in terms of body, space and time. Feel space moving around you as 
ig 5 you articulate your lines, intersecting, crossing, glancing, spinning away, grabbing at movements and air, 
smells and sounds. 

# 5. Choose a pitch on your instrument. Skate your imagined path on this pitch. (You may choose to skate the 
z os in slow-motion.) Every micro-detail of the pitch (tuning, timbre, dynamic, envelope, consistency, colour, 
a xture, welds feel, pressure, clarity, strength) should correspond absolutely to the experience of skating the 
Bi ath in your head. Pay attention to every minute detail, the micro-cartography of the path you are skating, the 
iny shifts in muscle, weight, speed, direction. Carve through air in long, sweeping paths with the sound you 

produce. Reveal and inhabit new spaces, smooth new lines. 


. Compose an imaginary path y iu would like to skate. This path should push and force you to limits, be rich, 


Title taken from "Weightless Again" from 
Through the Trees (1998) by The 
Handsome Family. 


Jennifer Walshe; THIS IS WHY PEOPLE O.D, ON PILLS. For 1-10 performers on any instruments, 


including voice. Used by permission of Jennifer Walshe, © 2004. 
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Jennifer Walshe; Tentative for Bed of Soft. Used by permission of Jennifer Walshe, © 2005. 
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Clive Wilkinson; Ocean Sea. For shakuhachi, piano, violin, and percussion. a i tg 
Used by permission of Clive Wilkinson, © 2001. ; i rf 5 
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PIANO ; Gas chrian cluster, release. all nofes except those shown 4s the. sound swells 


DURATION : G 4. minvies 
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Rise Il-IV: As in Rise |, the ascending black 
lines indicate suggested glissandi, which, 
unlike Rise |, are linear pitch glissandi. Any 
instruments that can perform parts of these 
glissandi can play them starting and stop- 
ping at any point so long as they enter and 
exit imperceptibly. In between any two giv- 
en glissandi, performers can play tones of 
definite pitch from the pitch set correspond- 
ing to the number written between the black 
lines. For example, if the number 3 is writ- 
ten, then tones with pitches from the set S3 
may be played. Though these sets, which 
are infinitely variable, may be defined ac 
cording to the mathematical instructions in 
the appendix, the notes written on the first 
and last page are provided examples that 


page 3 


os sess 
= i a 
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*Example of pitch sets for Rise III from 4 Ascents for James Tenney -mbw (2007) 


Michael Winter; 4 Ascents for James Tenney. For variable instrumentation, Used by permission of Michael Winter, © 2007. 


Satisfy the mathematical instructions. The 
tones with definite pitches should last ap- 
proximately the same length even though 
they may start and end at any point with- 
in the rising black lines, Performers should 
also enter and exit these tones impercep- 
tibly. The conglomerate timbre of a-group 
of instruments. playing a certain pitch set 
should be distinct from the timbre of the 
group of instruments playing an adjacent 
set. 

Peak dynamics of any sound are deter- 
mined based on the verticality of a tone's 
pitch. It is not necessary to play the entire 
pitch range suggested by the score. An en- 
semble may.choose to play within any range 
of three or more octaves and can transpose 


this range by any. amount. If the ensemble 
does not play the entire range presented 
in the score, then the dynamics should be 
scaled so that tones played near the cen- 
ter of the range are loud and get softer as 
they deviate from the center till; by the out- 
ermost parts of the range, tones are primar- 
ily soft. 

In general, except for the rising effect, 
the piece should feel relatively static. Tones 
should be uniformly distributed in time and 
across the pitch space. Also, the middle sec- 
tion of the piece may be repeated any num- 
ber of times. 
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keuchen, von . 
stimmlos zu stimmhaft 


asalieren mit «ieqoun, 
Nase zuhalten 


kurz kichern, leisel verklingend 


Eile oder Weile: 


The rules of the game: 

All players start at the same time. They are 
allowed to remain at a sound stop for as 
long as they want to before moving on to the 
next, The numbers indicate the order. (You 
can decide to have a maximum time.) The 
players are encouraged to produce sounds 
as interesting as possible. They stop indi- 
vidually after finishing the last sound stop, 
The piece is over when the last participant 
is finished. 


Best result: 
A continuous and ever changing sound- 
scape. 


With the mouth only: 

sh—unvoiced 

. whispering (many consonants) 
exhale 

. Murmuring voice, low 

. panting, first unvoiced, then voiced 
hiccup 

zh—voiced 

. murmuring voice, high 

. mm (quietly humming) 

10. s—unvoiced 

71. clucking tongue 

12. nasalize (hold your nose): ieaou 
13. brief tittering (quietly!), fading out 

In addition to the written rules of the 
game | told the participants to create a very 
rich voice of their own and at the same time 
to keep an eye/ear on the polyphony. | en- 
couraged them to try to use the given sound 
resources to communicate musically with 
other participants. 

Even though the characteristics of the in- 
dividual realizations were varied, not a sin- 
gle one appeared pale or unimaginative. 
Every participant's realization of the in- 
structions had its very own interesting and 
exciting path from sound to sound and was 
accompanied by a rich and interactively in- 
spired play of ideas. The actual time was 
measured with a stopwatch, and made the 
participants consider the phenomenon of 
perceived time, 

After these thoughts about a musical ex- 
perience of time | gave a short analysis of 
the piece Elle oder weile in order to demon- 
strate to the participating teachers what cri- 
teria are useful when composing with such 
unusual sound material. In this way | also 
intended to answer possible questions cu- 
rious students (hopefully) might have in fu- 
ture classes, 

How did! proceed when | composed this 
piece of music? First | wrote down a List of 


OMNAUAKRUN = 


“sounds that can be produced vocally. All 
of these sounds had to have met one spe- 
cific characteristic: every sound allows for 
a variety of interpretations. Then | tried to 
~ put the material in an artistically meaning- 
ful order. 
| arranged them into three groups. Each 
group has a fricative as astarting point (point 
of departure) (sh—unvoiced, zh—voiced, s- 
unvoiced) and develops from there in dif- 
ferent directions. 
The first group is comprised of stops 1-6. 
In this group the exhalation sound should 
become prevalent. The hiccup which ends 
this sequence should be a logical conse- 
quence of steps 1-5. (In step.three the ex- 
_ _halation becomes stronger, becomes mur- 
mur and finally panting, which should move 
from unvoiced to voiced. The sequence 
ends with the hiccup.) The gradual transition 
from unvoiced to voiced can be seen across 
the entire piece. Additionally, | tried to put 
the stops in an order that allows for smooth 
transitions. Analogous to the aesthetic prin- 
ciples of Classical-Romantic modulation, | 
intended to make it possible to move easily 
and almost unaware from one sound stop 
- tothe next. 
: The second group, which contains stops 
7-9, should be, as a result of the movement 
@ from unvoiced to voiced sounds, in the first 
group, dominated by the voiced. The sounds 
move from fricatives toa “voice” sound to a 
“singing” sound. Because spoken language 
and singing are used as aesthetic stylistic 
devices, the participants should neither re- 
ally speak nor actually sing. The idea is to 
produce sounds which only remind one of 
the real sounds and in doing so establish a 
distance that makes it possible to put into 
~ question and objectify. 

The third group and the last four stops 
represent a kind of “musique concrete" 
where everyday sound gestures are re- 
moved from their original context and re- 
located in an artistic context. Thus they lose 
their familiar usage and are stylized. Their 
function and meaning is turned around and 
they are set in surreal contrast against re- 
ality. 

After these analytical thoughts | talked 
about additional information| give in the ap- 
pendix about how to play my three Spiel- 
stuicke, 

Using the example sh unvoiced, | dem- 
onstrated that every tone should have an 
extensive repertoire of different ways to 
express it: high—low—light-dark—front 
of mouth/near teeth—back in the throat— 
loud—quiet—rising—falling—(regular— 

- irregular)—big changes in timbre—constant 


timbre—... 

The same applies for the way partici- 
pants deal individually with the transitions 
from one sound to the other: overlapping— 


blurred borders—abrupt change (for exam-. 


ple: every one moves to step 8 when giv- 
en a sign)-. 

The polyphonic character of the struc- 
ture of Eile oder weile can be further accent- 
ed by a loop rotation of the sound stops, 
This would result in moments of recalling 
and could make the polyphony even more 
comprehensible (1-2, 1-2-3, 2-3-4, and so 
forth; the recurring sounds take on themat- 
ic character (despite changes in timbre) and 
further structure the polyphonic arrange- 
ment), 

To sum up, | can say that the piece Eile 
oder weile can be realized with very little ef- 
fort (no preparation or tools needed). On 
the other hand it is still possible to work 
with it intensively and to explore different 
sounds. 


Kreise 369 
far Ensemble in drei Gruppen René Wohihouser 
(Singstimmen, Becken und Trommein) 


Singstimmen (olle ouf demselben Ton) 


aoudOlJOduoa 


Diese Settle mt lngeamen und Reseedon Obergingen singen. Unhérbar und nicht gleich- 


verschiedene Becken 


2@©®@ ©6)MOO00 


Einen Inhalt fir jeden Kreis wahlen. 
Die Kreise und ihren Inhclt mit Jazzbesen cuf die Becken umole, streichen, schraffieren 


verschiedene Trommaln 
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Einen Inhalt fir jeden Kreis 
Die Kite ved tron hci mt den Haden out de omen emaler, reiben, tupfen 


Anmerkung: 

— Mit diesen drei verschiedenen Stimmen ein durchgehendes, sich vertérbendes Klongbond 

entstehen lassen. 

— Leise beginnen, lovter werden und wieder leise enden 
lichkeit). 
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RENE WOHLHAUSER 
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Daan rayne Ving, 


René Wohthauser; Eile oder weile (Metamorphosis). For voices. Used by permission of René Wohthauser, © 1984. 
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Ge-Suk Yeo; Bird and Human. For small ensemble of a singer, flute, and percussion. 


Used by permission of Ge-Suk Yeo, © 2000-2007, 


Bird and Human is part of the "Sounding 
. Pictures" series in which | express ideas for 
sound and performance. For this purpose 
| work with sketches, a kind of "graphical 
notation" (original size: 21.0 cm x 29.7 cm, 
"painted with Asian brush and ink, digi- a 
talized, and printed). 4 
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DAVID YOUNG 


David Young; Val Camonica: animali. For solo violin. Used by permission of David Young, © 2002. 


Val Camonica: animali was written for Ya- 
sutaka Hemmi. 

Quartertones are used throughout, indi- 
cated by a sharp with only one vertical line 
for a quarter-tone sharp, and three vertical 
lines for three-quarter-tones sharp. Play 
grace notes as fast as possible, anticipat- 
ing the following beat. Vibrato is to be used 
sparingly. Pont refers to bowing on or near 


the bridge, allowing harmonics to ring out. 
Molto pont should produce a more distort- 
ed tone with less pitch. Tasto refers to bow- 
ing on or near the fingerboard, producing 
a more muted tone. Occasionally, and en- 
tirely on page seven, graphic notation ap- 
pears, inspired by the Bronze Age rock carv- 
ings in northern Italy’s Camonica Valley, as 
transcribed by archaeologist Emmanuel 


Anati. The graphics should be played ac 
cording to their relative and approximate 
position within the bars. While by its very 
nature this notation has many freedoms, ev- 
ery attempt should be made to realize the 
graphics’ contours and shapes as careful- 
ly-as possible. 
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KATHERINE YOUNG AND JONATHAN ZORN 
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Katherine Young and Jonathan Zorn; Untitled (page 1). For bass and bassoon 
Used by permission of Katherine Young and Jonathan Zorn, © 2007. 
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Kath erine Young and Jonathan Zorn; Untitled (page 2). For bass and bassoon. 


ed by permission of Katherine Young and Jonathan Zorn, © 2007. 
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Katherine Young and Jonathan Zorn; Untitled (page 4). For bass and bassoon. Used by permission of Katherine Young and Jonathan Zorn, © 2007. 
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JUDITH LANG ZAIMONT 
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: Judith Lang Zaimont; STONE. For piano solo, keyboard, and strings. Used by permission of Judith Lang Zaimont, © 1981, 
} 
| , 
| 
i 
i 
i 
L STONE incorporates extensive passag- 
| es for the piano’s interior (strings), as well 
as fer playing on the keyboard. The score 
has many novel aspects, including a nota- 
tion | devised for the great staff: separat- 
ed into various regions, and including sym- 
l bols for when the player should stand and 
i should sit. 
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t EDSON ZAMPRONHA 


Edson Zampronha; EVOLON. For flute, B® clarinet, violoncello, double bass, and two percussionists. Used by permission of Edson Zampronha, © 1999. Z NOTATIVS 2/ |\283 
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PETER ZOMBOLA 
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»Peter Zombola; Inalterabilis |/a. For 22 violins, 8 violas, 8 violoncellos, and 6 contrabass. Inalterabilis I/a was written for 44 string 
Used by permission of Peter Zombola. instruments: 22 violins, 8 violas, 8 violon- 


cellos, 6 contrabass; it's 6 minutes and 10 
seconds. The main chord is an F-minor; 
after the 10th second this chord falls apart 
step by step... 
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Jonathan Zorn; 74’41”. For solo performer using 8 sound sources, 1 gestural 


controller, and 16 potentiometers. Used by permission of Jonathan Zorn, © 2007. 
‘a 


14’41” requires a laptop, mixing bowl, bub- 
ae ble wrap, sheet metal, feedback with rice on 

: ‘ vibrating metal. 

| 1441"is an electro-acoustic composition 

for solo performer using 8 Sound sources, 
ane gestural controller (reading x,y,z coor- 
dinates), and 16 potentiometers. Inthe piece 

the four electronic sound sources interact 
with the four acoustic sound sources, creat- 
ing. atripartite blending of acoustic, electro- 
acoustic, and purely electronic sounds. The 
score indicates durations, and modulation/ 
gestural control of each of the 8 voices, of- 
ten. creating situations in which the number 
of actions indicated outnumber the hands 
and feet of the performer. 
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RICHARD CARLYON 
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Richard Carlyon; missaid #2. Used by permission of Richard Carlyon, © 2004. 
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abul developed from im-. 
und-in-print; including diagrams of 


‘sign language systems, various alphabets, 
“comic book bubbles; sections of hand- 

written letters and musical scores. Using 
“a chance system, the collected fragments 
‘were transferred to clear acetate, manipu- 
tated, and processed through a Xerox ma- 


RICHARD CARLYON 


chine. The resulting image was then hand- 
drawn with pen and ink on vellum, The 
appearance of spontaneity and immedia- 
cy-belie the rigorous and complex process 
with which these often-playful works were 
made, 
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PHILIP NEWMAN AND GAYLE NEUMAN 


This is believed to be an ancient illustrated musical score, part of a set of six parchments from Egypt that date from the 5th to 7th centuries C.E. 


The parchments appear to depict musical notation in which the colors of the circles indicate pitch and the sizes indicate duration. 
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Philip Neuman and Gayle Neuman 


This is the first of a set of six parchments from 
Egypt containing colored circles that date from 
the 5th to 7th centuries C.E. They were owned 
previously by H. Aram Gulezyan and were 
sold at auction in New York in 1952. A number 
of writers have commented on them, notably 
Hans Hickmann.:in his article "Le probleme de 
la notation musicale dans l'Egypte ancienne' 
from his Musicologie Pharaonique, published in 
Collection d'études musicologique, vol. 34,1956. A 
color reproduction was printed witha short article 
in Vogue magazine on September 1, 1952. 

The parchments appear to depict musical 
notation in which the colors of the circles 
indicate pitch and the sizes indicate duration. In 


the upper left corner of Parchment #1, twelve 


differently colored circles are arranged in two 
vertical lines, with seven on the left and five 
on the right. This configuration is labeled "key" 
above and "foundation" below in Coptic. Next are 
five horizontal lines of circles of varying colors 
and sizes, above which are written "symphonia 
pneumadikos" (spiritual harmony) and "hagios 
hymnodos' (holy fAymnsinger). Above the 
opening circle of the first horizontal line 
“beginning” is written in Coptic and in the lower 
right corner at the end of the fifth line "end" is 
written in the same language. There is a large 
circle labeled "time" at the top of Parchment #5 
(not shown) containing four-smaller circles that 
may indicate relative note lengths. 

It was suggested by E. Werner and has been 
often repeated that this document represents 
Ptolemy's Harmony of the Spheres in musical 
terms, the twelve colored circles representing 
the signs of the zodiac. This belief, along with 
the view of it being a purely musical manuscript, 
aWaits further proof. 

It is tempting to assign a chromatic scale to 
the succession of: colors in the “key,” given the 
diagram's resemblance to the modern keyboard. 
It may be impossible to know what kind of scale 
might have been intended, but a scale providing 


the necessary. semitones for all the diatonic 
modes within an octave is not completely out 
of the question since diatonic modal systems 
were known in Ancient Egypt, Greece, and 
Mesopotamia (see M. L. West's article "The 
Babylonian Musical Notation and the Hurrian 
Melodic Texts" in Music and Letters, vol. 75). 
n-addition to single circles, stacks of two and 
three circles are found inthe five horizontal lines. 
They might indicate a rhythmic link of some kind 
or a form of harmonic notation, examples of 
which nave been found in several ancient Greek 
and Babylonian musical documents. 


The Neumans perform and record music from 
ancient sources (Music of the Ancient Greeks and 
Music of the Ancient Sumerians, Egyptians and 
Greeks on the Pandourion label), build replicas 
of period instruments, and teach music history 
at Marylhurst University. 


For more information see page 063. 
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l (Af Live Transmission 1: 
\ ee Movement of the Hands by Gene 
Carl, Performing with megaphone 
his work Gray Matter / Kentla Inter- 
national Drawing Space / Red Hook, 
Brooklyn, New York. November 6, 
1998. Morgan O'Hara 


Live Transmission 3: 
Movement of the Hands of the Downtown 
Ensemble performing Circle by Philip Cor- ier i ee - 

» ner Greenwich Music House / New York weg: el ae Ces Wiper stayed eat ae i, ahaa 
City / May 23, 1995, 
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Live Transmission 2: 

Movement of the Hands Dennis Rus- 
sell Davies conducting the American 
Composer's Orchestra in Lou Harrison's 
Symphony in G Finale: Vigoroso, Poco 
Presto / New York City. December 7, 
1992 / O'Hara. : 


MORGAN O'HARA 
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Victor Adan 072 was born in Mexico City in 1973. 
His youthful interest in computers and passion for 
music inspired him to combine composition, sound, 
and computer programming in his artistic endeav- 
ors from the very beginning of his career as a com- 
poser in the late 1980s. Upon completing his under- 
graduate musical studies at the Universidad Nacional 
Aut6énoma de México, Adan decided to focus on the 
scientifically innovative side of his musical interests, 
and as a result, in 2005 he earned an MS from MIT 
Adan is currently pursuing a DMA in Composition at 
Columbia University in New York City. 


Beth Anderson ~074 is a composer of new romantic 
music, text-sound works, and music theater events. 
Anderson's feature recordings include Albany (QUILT 
MUSIC, 2004), New World (SWALES & ANGELS, 
2004), Pogus (PEACHY KEEN-O, 2003); her work can 
also be found on several compilations. Anderson's 
publishers include Joshua Corp./EMI, Recital Music 
in England, and Antes/Bella Musica in Germany. 


Kerry John Andrews ~075 MA is a visiting lecturer in 
Art and Design at the University of Hertfordshire, UK. 
He is a practicing fine artist and composer and has ex- 
hibited and performed his works continuously since 
1983 in Britain, Europe, and the US. Andrews is a di- 
rector of Persistent Objects Ltd. and is a co-found- 
er and designer of the Digital Art Museum (DAM). 
In 1996 he founded the Forum London Composers 
Group. As part of the Forum initiatives he founded 
the All Ears Contemporary Music Festival in London 
in 2004. 


Steve Antosca 076 has a Master's degree in Com- 
puter Music Composition from the Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Johns Hopkins University. He is director and 
composer member of the Contemporary Music Fo- 
rum, ensemble in residence at the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, DC. He was a fellow at VCCA in 1999 
and 2007. His compositions have been performed at 
the Kennedy Center, Smithsonian, National Gallery of 
Art, Dance Place, Corcoran, George Mason, Universi- 
ty of Virginia and University of Maryland. 


Cecilia Arditto 0177 has studied Music at the Conser- 
vatorio Julian Aguirre, Centro de Estudios Avanzados 
en Musica Contemporanea and Conservatory of Am- 
sterdam (cum laude) under Wim Henderickx. Arditto 
has received several prizes and residencies, including 
First Composition Prize CCRR-CEAMC 1996, "Buenos 
Aires No Duerme” Prize 1998, Concurso Radio Clasi- 
ca, Concurso de Composicién CEAMGArditti String 
Quartet, Beca Antorchas for two consecutive years, 
Premio Fondo Nacional de las Artes, and a Camargo 
Residency for artists in France. Her music has been 
performed internationally. She was co-founder of L.V. 
in Buenos Aires (1996-2001), an association for young 
composers dedicated to promote New Music. 


Robert Ashley 078, a distinguished figure in Amer- 
ican contemporary music, holds an international 
reputation for his work in new forms of opera and 
multi-disciplinary projects. His recorded works are 
acknowledged classics of language in a musical set- 
ting. He pioneered opera-for-television. Ashley's op- 
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eratic works are distinctly original in style, and dis- 
tinctly American in their subject matter and in their 
use of American language. 


Kevin Austin +079 is a teacher and composer living 
in Montreal, Quebec, Canada, where he has been ac- 
tive in electro-acoustics since 1969, At Concordia Uni- 
versity's Faculty of Fine Arts, where he founded the ea 
studios in 1970, he has taught electro-acousti¢s, the- 
ory, ear training, composition, history, and more. His 
compositions range from traditional instrumentation to 
open scores, directed improvisations to tape and slides. 
Since 2002, Austin's work has focused on mixed (live 
and multi-channel) electro-acoustic pieces, mostly in- 
volving traditional Chinese instruments. 


Trevor Baca ~020 lives and works in Austin, Texas. 
His interests as a composer include sorcery, divination 
and magic; lost and secret texts; broken and dismem- 
bered systems: and the effects, action and beauty of 
light. Baca’s major works include BRIGHTEN (1996); 
VEIN (1996); ZEIT (1998); two verses of POEME RE- 
CURSIF (1993 / 2003 / 2005); DARY (2004-2006); 
SEKKA (2006-2007); and LIDERCFENY (2007). 

He studied art, music, literature, and languages at 
the University of Texas; composition and string tech- 
niques with Stefano Scodanibbio in Macerata, Italy; 
and composition with Julio Estrada in Mexico City. 


Dennis Bathory-Kitsz 027 has made work for 
sound sculptures, soloists, electronics, stage shows, 
orchestras, dancers, interactive multimedia, installa- 
tions, and performance events, having written more 
than 750 compositions. He encouraged the cham- 
ber opera rebirth with Plasm over ocean (1977) at the 
World Trade Center; the solo interactive performance 
piece Echo (1985) used both handmade and acous- 
tic instruments; the museum installation In Bocca al 
Lupo (1991) and outdoor installation Traveler's Rest 
(1992) were collaborations with sculptor Fernanda 
D'Agostino for quasi-intelligent systems; and retro- 
spective concerts were presented in Europe begin- 
ning in 2003. His recorded compositions include De- 
tritus of Mating (Sistrum), zéyu, quanh & sweeh (Frog 
Peak), iskajtbrz (UnLimit), The Warbler’s Garden (Cap- 
stone), Snare:Wilding (illegal art) and Icecut (Persch- 
bacher). Bathory-Kitsz co-hosted the award-winning 
radio program Kalvos & Damian's New Music Bazaar 
for ten years, co-founded the NonPop International 
Network, has been project director for numerous art 
and music festivals, and created the We Are All Mo- 
zart project to encourage composers’ public work. 


Stephen Beck's >026 ongoing investigations in elec- 
tronic art blend video, light, music, sculpture, engi- 
neering, and composition in evolving permutations 
and cinematic visual probes. His work has been shown 
in The American Century Centennial and other exhi- 
bitions at The Whitney Museum, shown as part of the 
video collection of the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, and has also been exhibited in Japan, Italy, Ger- 
many, Caracas, Zagreb, Mexico, New York, and San 
Francisco in public museums, galleries, theaters, and 
private collections. He is currently a Visiting Fellow, 


Technology Artist in Residence, Distinguished Mac 
kay Lecturer, and Executive in Residence, Center for 
Entrepreneurship and Technology in the College of 
Engineering, University of California, Berkeley. 


Irene Becker +037 is a Danish pianist, composer, and 
teacher. She received a Masters degree in Ornette 
Coleman, University of Copenhagen, and has stud- 
ied world music at Creative Music Studio Woodstock, 
New York, at the Rhythmic Music Conservatory in Co- 
penhagen. Since 1981, Becker has been a member 
of New Jungle Orchestra, and since 1978 the Quar- 
tet Thermeenius, which now performs as Dorge-Beck- 
er-Carlsen. Becker has performed with John Tchicai, 
Marilyn Mazur, and Johnny Dyani, along with collab- 
orations with numerous dancers and poets. Becker 
has performed in Gambia, Ghana, Bali, Siberia, Chi- 
na, among other exotic locales, giving her the oppor- 
tunity to do extensive field studies, not to mention 
the vast inspiration she has derived from the respec 
tive music traditions. She has also composed for big 
band, woodwind-quintet, and choir. 


Cathy Berberian >032 (1928-1983) was an American 
composer and performer. A much-respected artist, 
mezzo-soprano Berberian won her reputation as an 
interpreter of difficult contemporary scores, but left 
an exemplary recorded performance in an opera by 
Monteverdi as a centerpiece of her rarefied art. Cross- 
discipline and cross-cultural training aided Berberi- 
an in the formation of her own broad tastes. Identi- 
fied as a musical and technically secure interpreter 
of vocally treacherous works of the day in the 1950s, 
she was invited to Rome to perform on a program of 
music by John Cage. Fame overtook her quickly, and 
she became the preferred interpreter of works writ- 
ten specifically for her by the likes of Sylvano Bussotti, 
Hans Werner Henze, and Igor Stravinsky. In addition 
to her performing skills, Berberian was a composer 
of some note. Her Stripsody, written in 1966, reveals 
both humor and the ability to exploit her own virtu- 
osity as a performer. 


David Berezan 033 is Senior Lecturer and Director 
of the Electro-acoustic Music Studios and MANTIS at 
the University of Manchester, UK. A Canadian-born 
composer, he completed degrees at the Universi- 
ty of Calgary, and then became the student of Jonty 
Harrison in the PhD program in electro-acoustic mu- 
sic composition at the University of Birmingham. A 
frequent winner of competitions, Berezan’s work has 
been awarded in the Bourges Competition in France, 
Russolo Competition in Italy, Radio Magyar Compe- 
tition in Hungary, and many more around the world. 
Berezan's music is performed regularly throughout 
the UK, Europe, Asia, and North and South Ameri- 
ca, Recent acousmatic works include Flux (2007), 
Ting (2006), Styal (2004), Cyclo (2003) and Baoding 
(2002). 


Carl Bergstrom-Nielsen >134 was born in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, in 1951, He is an improvising mu- 
sician (French horn, small instruments, voice) and 
composer. His composer-performer groups include 
Group for Alternative Music (1971-1977), Group for In- 
tuitive Music (1975-) and more. Co-founder of Den- 
mark's Intuitive Music Conference 1995 and founder 
of Intuitive Records 1999. He has also directed impro- 
visation workshops at conservatories and many oth- 
er places internationally. His compositions have been 
performed in 21 countries and published by The Soci- 
ety for the Publication of Danish Music. 


Philip Blackburn +036 was born in Cambridge, Eng- 
land in 1962, and studied there as a Choral Scholar 
at Clare College. He earned his PhD in Composition 
from the University of lowa where he studied with Ken- 


neth Gaburo, and began work on publishing the Har- 
ry Partch archives, which took 15 years to complete. 
Blackburn's book, Enclosure Three, won the ASCAP. 
Deems Taylor Award. He has been the Senior Pro- 
gram Director for the American Composers Forum 
since 1991, and continues to compose, build sound- 
sculptures, perform, and write. He runs the innova 
record label and produces two weekly iTunes pod- 
casts: Alive and Composing, the Wonderful World of 
Innova, and the NEA-funded Measure For Measure: 
New Music, New Thoughts. He received the 2003 
Bush Artist Fellowship. 


Benjamin Boretz >038 has taught in a number of 
music departments in the US and England; at Bard 
College, he founded the experimental music-learn- 
ing program Music Program Zero. Until 2000, he was 
co-founding Editor of Perspectives of New Music and 
founding Editor of The Open Space Magazine. He was 
music critic for The Nation from 1962-70. Boretz's 
book Being About Music is an anthology of texts writ- 
ten between 1960 and 2003, as well as several CDs 
of solo piano music. CDs, DVDs, and printbooks of his 
work are issued by Open Space Publications. 


Sam Britton >039 studied architecture at the Archi- 
tectural Association from 1996 to 1999 where he re- 
ceived his RIBA Part 1 certification with distinction. He 
beganwriting electronic music in 1996, being almost 
entirely self-taught. Since 1997 he has recorded and 
released music for a number of independent elec 
tronic music labels in the UK and US (Output Record- 
ings, Temporary Residence, Domino, and The Leaf 
Label). Britton continues to perform as “Icarus” (with 
Ollie Brown) all over Europe. In 2004 he applied to 
study a masters course in electronic music and com- 
Position at IRCAM in Paris, and was chosen as one 
of the 10 internationally selected students. His com- 
position Junkspace was highly commended and pre- 
miered during the 2006 artistic season at |RCAM. 


Earle Brown 040 (1926-2002) was born in Lunen- 
berg, Massachusetts. He studied mathematics and 
engineering at Northwestern University, and attend- 
ed the Schillinger House School of Music for tech- 
niques of composition and orchestration. A major 
force in contemporary music since the early 1950s, 
Brown's work with new notations, scoring methods, 
and performance attitudes led to his development 
of graphic, improvisational, and “open-form” scores 
such as December 1952, Twenty-Five Pages (1953), as 
well as the later orchestral scores Available Forms | 
and /I (1961-62). Brown died in his home in Rye, New 
York, on July 2, 2002. 


Herbert Briin =042 (1918-2000) was born in Ber- 
lin, Germany. He left Germany in 1936 for Palestine, 
where he studied piano and composition at the Je- 
rusalem Conservatory. He worked as composer and 
conductor of music for the theater, gave lectures and 
seminars emphasizing the function of music in soci- 
ety, and did a series of broadcasts on contemporary 
music. Aftera lecture tour of the US in 1962, Brun was 
invited by Lejaren Hiller to join the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois where he continued his work in the 
electronic studio and began research on composition 
with computers. This resulted in pieces for tape and 
instruments, tape alone, and graphics to be interpret- 
ed and performed (of which mutatis mutandis is an ex- 
ample). Briin founded the School for Designing Soci- 
ety in 1993 and taught there until his death. 


Ellen Burr 043 is a flutist who has spent her career 
exploring new directions in music; Burr holds a Bache- 
lor of Music degree in Flute Performance from Wichi- 
ta State University. She has written and played for film, 
theater, and dance, having had over forty of her compo- 


sitions performed in the US and Europe. Duos, a CD of 
Burr's own compositions and improvisations with vari- 
ous musicians, was released in 2006. 


John Cage +044 (1912-1992) was born in Los Angeles, 
California. Cage studied with Richard Buhlig, Henry 
Cowell, Adolph Weiss, and Arnold Schoenberg, each 
one of whom sparked his endless creativity. In 1938 
Cage composed his first prepared piano piece, Bac- 
chanale, for a dance by Syvilla Fort. In 1951, he orga- 
nized a group of musicians and engineers to make the 
first music on magnetic tape. In 1952, at Black Moun- 
tain College, he presented a theatrical event consid- 
ered by many to have been the first Happening. In 
1958, Jasper Johns, Robert Rauschenberg, and Emile 
de Antonio organized a 25-year retrospective concert 
of his music at Town Hall in New York. Cage was right- 
fully recognized for his many contributions to the mu- 
sic world several times during his Life. In 1949 Cage re- 
ceived a Guggenheim Fellowship and an Award from 
the National Academy of Arts and Letters for having 
extended the boundaries of music through his work 
with percussion orchestra and his invention of the pre- 
pared piano. He was elected to the American Acade- 
my of Arts and Sciences in 1978, and to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters in 1988. In 1982 the 
French Legion d'Honneur made Cage aCommandeur 
de l'Ordre des Arts et des Lettres. One of the most in- 
fluential innovators of the past 100 years, Cage ex- 
perimented with many forms of notation. His graph- 
ic works include Not Wanting to Say Anything About 
Marcel with Calvin Sumsion (1969), Mushroom Book 
with Lois Long and Alexander Smith (1974); several 
series of etchings and monoprints made at the Crown 
Point Press, San Francisco, between 1978 and 1990; 
52 paintings, the New River Watercolors, executed 
by Cage at the Miles C. Horton Center at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University. Cage died 
in New York City on August 12th, 1992. 


Allison Cameron 045 is a composer of mostly 
chamber works that have been performed through- 
out Europe and North America; she is also active as 
an experimental performer. Her works have been per- 
formed at numerous festivals, including Bang ona 
Can (New York), Emerging Voices (San Diego), Eve- 
nings of New Music (Bratislava), the Festival Super- 
MicMac (Montréal), the Newfoundland Sound Sym- 
posium, New Music across America, and the Rumori 
Dagen (Amsterdam) as wellas several in Toronto. Nu- 
merous ensembles have commissioned and/or per- 
formed her works. Cameron co-founded the Drystone 
Orchestra in 1989 and founded the Arcana Ensemble 
in 1992, both dedicated to the performance of exper- 
imental music in Toronto. From 2000-2005, she was 
the artistic director of Arraymusic where she created 
the Scratch! festival for experimental music, Camer- 
on is also a member of the Association of Improvis- 
ing Musicians of Toronto (AIMT) 


Richard Carlyon +288 (1930-2006) was artist and 


Professor Emeritus of Virginia Commonwealth Uni- 
versity, He had a prolificand multifaceted career in art 
and in teaching, working within a variety of disciplines: 
painting, dance, multimedia performance, sculpture, 
video, Carlyon's 2005 video, Flight Song was an hom- 


age to John Cage whose work and thinking—activities 
with non-intended sound and chance, determined 
structures particularly—were an important influence 
on his own development as an artist, as was Cage’s 
open, fluid approach to art and life. Carlyon studied 
painting and dance at Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute (now Virginia Commonwealth University) earn- 
inga BFAin Fine Arts in 1953. After being drafted into 
the army and later moving to New York, he returned 
to RPI for an MFA in 1963 and became a member of 
the faculty. An influential and highly regarded teach- 
er, he was awarded the Distinguished Teaching of Art 
Award from the College Art Association in 1993 and 
Virginia Commonwealth University’s highest honor, 
the Presidential Medallion in 2005. Carlyon remained 
a highly productive artist until his death, working si- 
multaneously in painting, drawing, and video. In these 
later works—developed through chance systems—his 
concerns with the visual aspects of language, sound 
and movement were beautifully realized. 


Joe Catalano >046 (1952-1998) was born in Elmira, 
New York. He received a BA in Music at the University 
of Buffalo, and received his Masters Degree in Musi- 
cology at Washington University in St. Louis, Missouri. 
As a composer and performer, Catalano was primar- 
ily concerned with drawing the listener's attention to 
long- time structures, forms occurring in the natural 
world, and the archaeological record. He wrote music 
for the concert hall, theater, film, and gallery spaces, 
using various instruments including keyboard, elec- 
tronic drones and harmonics, piano and harpsichord, 
harmonic singing, the didjeridoo, and an instrument 
he invented, The Spirit Stick, as well as many oth- 
ers, He was also a member of the Didjeridoo Ensem- 
ble, and the Strawberry Creek String Band, where he 
played guitar and didjeridoo. 


Raven Chacon >048 originally from Chinle, Arizona's 
Navajo reservation. He is one of the few American In- 
dian composers working in the world today. Chacon 
has recorded many works for classical and electronic 
instruments and ensembles and has had many per- 
formances and exhibits of his work across the US, as 
well as Europe, Canada, and New Zealand. Chacon 
has performed with the west coast noise trio KILT, in 
the Albuquerque ensemble Cobra//group as well as 
numerous ensembles in the Los Angeles experimen- 
tal scene. Chacon is also a member of the First Na- 
tions Composers Initiative, a collective of compos- 
ers and musicians working to progress the education 
and works of Native composers. The full-Lenath disc, 
Overheard Songs, is available on Innova Recordings. 


Chris Chalfant 2049 was born in Akron, Ohio. She is 
a composer, director, pianist, vocalist, artist, author, 
and poet. Noted for her unique style as a creative art- 
ist, Chalfant is a lyrical, rhythmically compelling, and 
powerful, innovative force in the world of jazz, new, 
and improvised music. Her prolific output of com- 
position and improvisation (over 400 works) draws 
largely from the traditional music of Africa, Hungary, 
and India, as well as from American folk music, jazz, 
and classical music. She draws inspiration from na- 
ture, poetry, and dance with a strong sense of counter- 
point and polyrhythm, resulting in interesting phras- 
ing, tonal structures and rhythmic layers. Her keen 
sense of moment-to-moment movement in her com- 
position and improvisation is supported by her train- 
ing in Buddhism and Aikido, where “living under the 
blade” results in an unshakable fearlessness, confi- 
dence, anda path of truth. 


Jef Chippewa 050 is a Canadian composer who is 
particularly interested in questions of cultural aware- 
ness andidentity, questioning and exploring the com- 
poser's responsibility in inheriting or appropriating 
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cultural heritage. His compositions have been per- 
formed in the Darmstadt Ferienkurse, FUTURA, and 
the ISCM World New Music Days, and can be heard 
on Cache 2000, a CD compilation of the top-plac- 
ing works in a competition organized by the Canadi- 
an Electro-acoustic Community. In 1999, chippewa 
founded shirling & neueweise, a company special- 
izing in the promotion of New Music notation. Since 
2006, with assistance from colleagues Jodo Miguel 
Pais and Alberto Bernal, shirling & neueweise is be- 
ing transformed into a New Music publishing house. 
Since 2005, chippewa has acted as the Administrative 
co-Director of the Canadian Electro-acoustic Commu- 
nity, Canada’s national association for electro-acous- 
tic music. 


Kyong Mee Choi +057 is a composer, organist, paint- 
er, and visual artist. mainly working for chamber, elec- 
tro-acoustic, interactive, and multimedia music. She 
was born in Korea. Her compositions have also incor- 
porated algorithmic compositional devices, geometric 
charts, visual art, and analogues of musical elements 
with non-musical concepts. She has also been active 
asa painter, which has led her to experiment with inte- 
grating sound and image into a single artwork. As a re- 
searcher she worked in the CAVE (Cave Automatic Vir- 
tual Environment) as part of the Virtual Music Project. 
Her dissertation topic is the study of spatial relation- 
ships in painting and electro-acoustic music. She has 
had many works recognized in numerous places. She 
recently received the Robert Helps Prize for her Ges- 
tural Trajectory, which was premiered in Tampa and 
New York City in February 2007. Her guitar and elec- 
tronic piece, It only needs to be seen, was premiered at 
SEAMUS in March 2007 and published ina SEAMUS 
CD series as well as her ensemble piece, KANDIN- 
SKY, published in SCI CD series in Spring 2007. She 
is currently a professor at the Music Conservatory of 
Roosevelt University in Chicago, Illinois. 


Henrik Colding-Jergensen 054 composer, organ- 
ist, and pedagogue, was born in Riisskov, Denmark. 
He received his degree as an organist from the Roy- 
al Danish Academy of Music in 1966 and as an autho- 
rized music teacher in 1967. During the early 1960s, 
he studied composition with Vagn Holmboe, com- 
plimenting this with later independent study on in- 
strumentation, electro-acoustics, and computer 
programming. From 1967-1970 Colding-Jergensen 
taught theory, ear training, and organ at the Copen- 
hagen Music School and from 1969-1975 classes on 
music theory at The Carl Neilsen Academy of Music, 
Odense. In 1975 he was appointed organist and choir 
leader at Hundige and Kildebronde Churches south 
of Copenhagen, where he remains responsible for this 
large parish's musical requirements. His oeuvre in- 
cludes a number of orchestral works, vocal and in- 
strumental chamber music, choral music, and works 
for amateur musicians. Henrik Colding-Jargensen 
received a bursary form the Danish State Art Foun- 
dation for the years 1969-1972. He won composition 
prizes in 1969 (4 preludes), 1970 (Albert), 1973 (Mag- 
nus) and Concours Internationale Opera et Ballet de 
Geneve 1985 (Nuup Kangerlua). Colding-Jorgensen 
was amember of the Danish Composer's Association 
managing committee from 1981 until 1991. 


Nick Collins +056 is a lecturer at the University of 
Sussex, working toward a PhD in Cambridge under 
the supervision of lan Cross in Music and Alan Black- 
well in Computer Science. The final title of the dis- 
sertation is "Towards Autonomous Agents for Live 
Computer Music: Realtime Machine Listening and In- 
teractive Music Systems." Collins's interests include 
auditory modeling and the psychology of music, its 
application in automated analysis including event 
detection and beat tracking, aspects of interaction in 
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live computer music, sound synthesis, and algorith- 
mic composition. He performs a certain amount, per- 
haps on piano, mostly with electronics, preferably not 
in his own country. 


David Cope »057 was born in San Francisco in 1941. 
He completed degrees in composition at Arizona 
State University and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. His riore than seventy published compositions 
include commissions by the Vermont, Pittsburgh, In- 
dianapolis, Cabrillo Festival, and Santa Cruz Sympho- 
ny Orchestras. His New Directions in Music now appears 
in its seventh edition, and his New Music Composition, 
New Music Notation, and Techniques of the Contempo- 
rary Composer continue to be used as standard ref- 
erence tools. His books Computers and Musical Style 
(1991), Experiments in Musical Intelligence (1996), The 
Algorithmic Composer (2000), by A-R Editions, as well 
as Virtual Music (2001) and Computer Models of Musi- 
cal Creativity (2005) published by MIT Press, describe 
hig work with the computer program, Experiments in 
Musical Intelligence. Works made with Experiments in 
Musical Intelligence can also be found on Centaur Re- 
cords Bach by Design, Classical Music Composed by 
Computer, Virtual Mozart, and Virtual Bach. The MW2 
Ensemble of Poland recorded his Towers for chamber 
ensemble on Vienna Modern Masters. 


Philip Corner +058 was born in 1933 in New York 
City. Corner is a composer of interdisciplinary works 
that have been performed throughout the world; he 
is also active as a performer, avisual artist, and a writ- 
er. He is married to the dancer Phoebe Neville, with 
whom he has often collaborated, and has lived in It- 
aly since 1992. Corner studied with Mark Brunswick 
and Fritz Jahoda at the City College of New York, as 
well as Henry Cowell and Otto Luening at Columbia 
University. He also studied analysis with Olivier Mes- 
siaen at the Conservatoire National Supérieur de Mu- 
sique de Paris (where he earned a deuxiéme prix) and 
studied piano privately with Dorothy Taubman in New 
York, He was drafted into the US Army in 1959 and 
shipped to South Korea, where he studied calligra- 
phy with Ki-Sung Kim. Greatly inspired by this expe- 
rience, Phillip has used the Korean name Gwan Pok 
Contemplating Waterfall on occasion. As a perform- 
er of new music, Corner has been active as a pianist, 
trombonist, and vocalist, and he has also played Al- 
phorn and various natural objects, including resonant 
metals. Corner co-founded the Tone Roads Cham- 
ber Ensemble in 1963 with Malcolm Goldstein and 
James Tenney. He co-founded, with Julie Winter, the 
music-ritual ensemble Sounds out of Silent Spaces 
in 1972, and with Barbara Benary and Daniel Goode, 
the Gamelan Son of Lion in 1976 and often played 
with both, as well as with the Experimental Interme- 
dia Foundation in New York. 


Brent Michael Davids, >059 is a Native American 
film composer whose Mohican name is Blue Buiter- 
fly; he is a young composer who moves between the 
worlds of Western Classical Music and. Native Amer- 
ican Song. Davids holds Bachelors and Masters de- 
grees in Music Composition from Northern Illinois 


University and Arizona State University respectively, 
trained at Robert Redford’s Sundance Institute, and 
apprenticed with film composer Stephen Warbeck. 
Davids's film scores include: The 1920 Classic Myth: 
Last of the Mohicans, World of American Indian Dance, 
The Business of Fancy Dancing, The Silent Enemy and 
Bright Circle. Davids is a member of the Stockbridge 
Band of the Mohican Nation. Davids is also known for 
his Quartz Crystal Flute. 


Tina Davidson >060 is an American composer who 
creates music that stands out for its emotional depth 
and lyrical dignity. She was born In Stockholm, Swe- 
den, and grew up in Oneonta, New York, and now 
lives in central Pennsylvania, Over the course of her 
twenty-five-year career, Davidson has been commis- 
sioned and performed by well-known ensembles 
such as National Symphony Orchestra, The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, American Composers Orchestra, and 
Kronos Quartet. Davidson's talents have been recog- 
nized through the receipt of anumber of grants and 
fellowships, including the prestigious Pew Fellow- 
ship. Her music is available on Albany Records, CRI, 
Mikrokosmik, and Opus One. 


Mario Diaz de Leon and Jay King 067 were both 
born in the American Midwest. When de Leon and 
King first began to collaborate in 2000, a better cre- 
ative partnership could not have been found. Their 
initial gallery shows and sound installations in Min- 
nesota were very successful and their career brought 
them to the MFA program at the Milton Avery Grad- 
uate School of the Arts at Bard College. Since then, 
de Leon and King have had nine joint exhibits of their 
work in locations such as Julliard and PS1 in Queens. 
Their complementary skill sets have led to some fas- 
cinating innovations, as well as a residency at the 
Brooklyn Fireproof. They currently both live in Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


Robert Denham >062 holds a DMA in composition 
from the University of Cincinnati College of Conser- 
vatory Music. His other degrees are from UCLA (MA 
Composition) and Biola University (BM, Trumpet Per- 
formance). Denham managed the annual new music 
festival MusicX for four years, and currently teaches 
Theory and Composition at West Texas A&M Universi- 
ty. Denham's music includes works of every genre and 
has been performed across the United States and Eu- 
rope and he has won numerous competitions, includ- 
ing the Hvar International Composition Competition 
(Croatia), the CCM Philharmonia Composition Com- 
petition, the Gluck Brass Quintet Composition Con- 
test. and was the 1998 recipient of the coveted Stan- 
ley Wilson Composer's Award (UCLA). 


Halim El-Dabh >063 is internationally regarded as 
Egypt's foremost living composer of classical music, 
and one of the major composers of the 20th centu- 
ry. His numerous musical and dramatic works have 
been performed throughout Africa, Asia, Europe, and 
the Americas, Among his compositions are eleven op- 
eras, four symphonies, numerous ballets, concertos, 
and orchestral pieces, works for band and chorus, film 


scores, incidental music for plays, chamber and elec- 
tronic works, music for jazz and rock band, works for 
young performers, and pieces for various combina- 
tions of African, Asian, and Western instruments. El- 
Dabh has served on the faculty of Kent State Universi- 
ty's School of Music since 1969, and has also taught at 
Haile Selassie | University in Ethiopia (1962-1964) and 
Howard University in Washington, DC (1966-1969). 
He is one of only eight Kent State University facul- 
ty members to hold the title of University Professor, 
Kent State's highest faculty distinction, and is a re- 
cipient of the Distinguished Teaching Award (1988). 
El-Dabh's music is published by C.F. Peters, and his 
works have been recorded by the Columbia Master- 
works, Folkways, Egyptian Ministry of Culture and Na- 
tional Guidance, Auricular, Pointless Music, Luna Bi- 
sonte, Zentrum fur Kunst und Medientechnologie 
Karlsruhe, NCG, Without Fear, Tedium House (Ba- 
nanafish), Association for Consciousness Explora- 
tion, and Reference labels. 


Robert Erickson 066 (1917 -1997) was born in Mar- 
quette, Michigan, where, as a youth he played violin, 
piano and flute. Drawn to composition in his teens, he 
found his principal teacher in Ernst Krenek, whom he 
met in Chicago in 1938. He followed Krenek to Ham- 
line University in St. Paul, and worked with him un- 
til 1947, when he received his Masters degree. Erick- 
son taught at St. Catherine College (St. Paul), the San 
Francisco Conservatory, and the University of Cali- 
fornia at San Diego. Among his credits are a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship (1966), election as a Fellow of the In- 
stitute for Creative Arts of the University of California 
(1968), and a commission from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts for a work for violin and orchestra 
(1976). He was one of the first American composers 
to explore the resources of the twelve-tone system, 
and by 1943 his music had evolved to a less system- 
atic type of atonal writing rooted in the rigors of im- 
itative contrapuntal procedures. Through writing his 
book, The Structure of Music: A Listener's Guide to Mel- 
ody and Counterpoint, he found himself purged of the 
contrapuntal obsession, making his music more intui- 
tive, where craft, thought, and intuition are so merged 
that it is all one thing. 


Pozzi Escot ~067 was chosen as one of the four out- 
standing women composers of the 20th century in 
1975 when her Fifth Symphony Sands...was premiered 
by the New York Philharmonic. A graduate of the Juil- 
liard School and the Hamburg Musikhochschule, she 
is recognized as a principal exponent of the relation- 
ship between music and mathematics, and author of 
numerous articles developing/discussing this sub- 
ject and other theoretical/interdisciplinary issues. 
Co-author of the acclaimed Sonic Design books, she 
recently completed The Poetics of Simple Mathemat- 
ics in Music. She is Editor-in-Chief of the journal SO- 
NUS (1980-), which was reviewed as the best music 
journal in the US, and President (1993-) of the Inter- 
national Society of Hildegard von Bingen Studies. On 
October 22, 2006, both Harvard University Lamont 
Library and the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives honored her. Her compositions have received 
recent performances at the Cologne Cathedral cele- 
brating its 900th anniversary, Carnegie Hall, and in- 
numerable other locations. She is currently a Wood- 
row Wilson Visiting Fellow and Professor of Graduate 
Theoretical Studies/Composition at the New England 
Conservatory. 


Julio Estrada >069 was born in Mexico City in 1943. 
Estrada is a composer, scientific theoretician, histori- 
an, pedagogue, and interpreter of unparalleled skill, 
having studied with the greatest composers of many 
nations, His PhD in Musicology was completed at 
Strasbourg University. In 1974 he became Research- 


erin Music at the Instituto de Estéticas, where he was 
appointed as the Chair of a project on Mexican Music 
History and as the head of MUSIIC, Musica, Sistema 
Interactivo de Investigacion y Composicion, a musi- 
cal system that he himself designed. He is the first 
music scholar to be honored as member of the Sci- 
ence Academy of Mexico and by the Mexican Educa- 
tion Ministry as National Researcher. He has been a 
visiting professor at Stanford, California, San Diego, 
and New Mexico, Musikwissenschaft Institut, Rostock, 
and at Darmstadt. 


Rajmil Fischman~070 was born in Lima, Peru, 
1956, and attended musical studies at the Nation- 
al Conservatory of Lima, at the Rubin Academy - Tel 
Aviv University and at York University where he ob- 
tained a DPhilin 1991. He also obtained a BSc in Elec 
trical Engineering from the Israel Institute of Tech- 
nology (Technion), in 1980. While at York, he joined 
the Composers' Desktop Project, becoming a direc 
tor in 1988. The same year, he was appointed lectur- 
er at Keele University, UK, where he established the 
MA/MSc courses in Digital Music Technology and a 
purpose built Computer Music Laboratory. He was 
artistic director and principal conductor of the Keele 
Philharmonic Society (1990-1995), director of music 
(1998-2000). Currently, he is professor of Composi- 
tion at Keele University. His main activities focus on 
instrumental and electroacoustic music composition, 
electroacoustic music theory, and music software de- 
velopment. His compositions have received interna- 
tional performances and been broadcast worldwide. 


Robert Fleisher 077 is a professor of music the- 
ory and composition at Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb. He attended the High School of Music and 
Art in New York City and earned the baccalaureate 
degree with honors at the University of Colorado at 
Boulder. He earned the Master of Music and Doctor of 
Musical Arts degrees in composition at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign. A devoted researcher 
as well, his book, Twenty Israeli Composers: Voices of 
a Culture, is published by the Wayne State Universi- 
ty Press. His other writings have appeared in a variety 
of national and international journals. His music has 
been performed in Canada, France, Germany, Spain, 
and throughout the US; recordings appear on Centaur 
and Capstone labels. 


Christopher Fox 078 is a composer and was born 
in York, England, in 1955. He studied composition at 
Liverpool, Southampton, and York Universities and 
was awarded the degree of DPhilin composition from 
York University in 1984. In 1981 he won the composi- 
tion prize of the Performing Right Society of Great 
Britain; since then he has established a reputation 
as one of the most unique composers of his gener- 
ation. Between 1984 and 1994 he was a member of 
the composition staff of the Darmstadt New Music 
Summer School. In 1987 he lived in West Berlin as a 
guest of the DAAD Berlin Artists Programme. From 
1994 to 2006 he taught in the Music Department at 
the University of Huddersfield; since 2006 he has 


been Research Professor in Music at Brunel Univer- 
sity. Fox’s work has been performed and broadcast 
worldwide and has featured in many of the leading 
new music festivals, from the Amsterdam PROMS to 
the BBC Promenade Concerts and from St. Peters- 
burg to Sidney. 


Bruce Friedman ~079 has been performing in a va- 
riety of musical settings in the Southern California 
area, since high school. While at Humboldt State Uni- 
versity, he divided his interests between trumpet and 

“experimental music, where he earned his Bachelors 
Degree in Music. He then went on to receive a Teach- 
ing Credential in Instrumental Music from CSU, Los 
Angeles. Based in the Southern California area, he 
has performed in a broad spectrum of musical styles. 
These include free improv, jazz, symphonic, musical 
theater, brass ensemble, and pop groups. His own im- 
provised projects have included the O.PT.!.0.N.S. en- 
semble and the trio Junk Science. 


Guillermo Galindo >087 a.k.a. gal*in_dog, is a post- 
Mexican composer. Galindo's work spans a wide spec- 
trum of artistic expression from symphonic composi- 
tion to the domains of musical computer interaction, 
electro-acoustic music, opera, film music, perfor- 
mance, instrument building, and multimedia instal- 
lation and soundscape design. His music has been 
performed at major festivals throughout the US, Lat- 
in America, Europe, and Asia. From 1992 to 2004, Gal- 
indo wrote music for the San Francisco-based dance 
performance group, Unbound Spirit Dance Compa- 
ny. Galindo holds a B.A. in Film Scoring Composition 
from Berklee College of Music in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, anda Master in the Arts degree in Music Compo- 
sition from Mills College in Oakland, California. Galin- 
do teaches composition, sound design, music cultural 
history, and music theory at the California College of 
Arts and at the College of San Mateo. 


Malcom Goldstein 082 has been active in the pre- 
sentation of New Music and dance in New York City 
since the early 1960s, as a co-founder of the Tone 
Roads Ensemble and as participant in the Judson 
Dance Theater, the New York Festival of the Avant 
Garde and the Experimental Intermedia Foundation. 
He has toured through North America and Europe, 
presenting solo violin concerts and appearing with 
various New Music and dance ensembles. His work 
has been performed at festivals all over the world. 
Recordings of his work are found on numerous CDs, 
Goldstein has received grants from the NEA, Massa- 
chusetts Council on the Arts and the Canada Coun- 
cil for the Arts. Goldstein has also written extensive- 
ly onimprovisation, as in his book, Sounding the Full 
Circle. 


Daniel Goode ~084 is a composer of stage, orches- 
tral, chamber, vocal, electroacoustic, and multime- 
dia works that have been performed throughout 
the world; he is also active as a clarinettist and writ- 
er, Goode initially studied philosophy at Oberlin Col- 
lege, where he graduated with a BA in 1957, and later 
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studied composition at Columbia University, where 
he earned his MA in 1962. A recipient of numerous 
honors, some of his most recent include two grants 
from Arts International (1996, 2001) and the Art- 
sLink Fellowship (1996). He also received the Meet 
the Composer Choreographer's Commission (1998, 
for Re:Sound, his collaboration with Jody Oberfelder) 
and the New York Foundation for the Arts Fellowship 
for Music Composition (2004). He was a performer 
in the music-ritual ensemble Sounds out of Silent 
Spaces from 1972-1979. He has been a composer and 
performer with the Gamelan Son of Lion since 1976, 
which he co-founded with Barbara Benary and Phil- 
ip Corner. He also co-founded with William Heller- 
mann the DownTown Ensemble in 1983, of which he 
remains the co-director. Goode has written numer- 
ous articles on music, as well as the books From Note- 
books (1984, Frog Peak) and One Page Pieces (sec- 
ond edition, 1999, Frog Peak). In addition, he edited 
the collection Frog Peak Rock Music Book (1995, Frog 
Peak). He taught at Rutgers University from 1971-98 
and served as director of its electronic music studio, 
which he founded. 


GuillermoGregorio ~087 was born in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, in 1941, He became an American citizen 
in 2003. Along with his Chicago-based trio and oth- 
er ensembles, Gregorio has performed his own com- 
positions in Europe and the US. In January 2001, he 
founded the Madi Ensemble of Chicago, which per- 
forms original and historical scores that draw from the 
conceptual foundation of the 20th-century Argentin- 
ean avant-garde. Gregorio has been Radio Curator of 
Armonia, a Musicians Residency Program created by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. His composition 
Otra Musica 4 was nominated for special notice by the 
2006 IAMIC Annual List selection panel (American 
Music Center/The International Association of Grant- 
makers). He has a degree in architecture, and taught 
architecture and industrial design at the University of 
Buenos Aires and the University of La Plata, Argen- 
tina. Currently, he teaches Art Appreciation and 20th 
Century Art at Purdue University in North Carolina. 


Barry Guy ~088 is an innovative double bass player 
and composer whose creative diversity in the fields 
of jazz improvisation, solo recitals, chamber, and or- 
chestral performance is the outcome both of an un- 
usually varied training and a zest for experimenta- 
tion. Guy's compositions arise from personal liaisons 
with musicians and ensembles. His commissions ar- 
rive from chamber orchestras, groups, and soloists in- 
terested in contemporary musical performance with 
a special commitment to communicate with the audi- 
ence. Guy is founder and Artistic Director of the Lon- 
don Jazz Composers Orchestra. The Barry Guy New 
Orchestra (BGNO), formed in 2000, features in fes- 
tivals as a project ensemble, and Barry Guy as a di- 
rector/composer is often invited to work with large 
ensembles or to give lectures and workshops on his 
graphic scores, BGNO's first album Inscape-Tableaux 
won the 2001 Choc de l’'Année award in France. 
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Barbara Heller 097 was born in 1936 in Ludwig- 
shafen/Rhine. She studied music in Mannheim and 
in Munich. From 1958 to 1962 she worked at the Staat- 
liche Hoch schule fur Musik und Theater, Mannheim, 
as pianist, piano teacher, and composer. After post- 
graduate studies in composition in Mannheim (Hans 
Vogt), Munich (Harald Genzmer) and Siena (M. La- 
vagmino/film-music) she moved to Darmstadt, where 
she today lives and works as a freelance composer. 
She was one of the founders of the Internationaler 
Arbeitskreis Frau und Musik in 1978 and she remained 
anactive leading member until 1981. From 1986 until 
1993 she was a board member of the Institut fur Neue 
Musik und Musikerziehung Darmstadt. Her composi- 
tions include works for piano, chamber music and oc- 
casional film music. Since 1988 she has been devel- 
oping ways of working together with women and men 
in the visual arts. Improvisation and experimentation 
have become essential aspects of her music, along 
with a concept of communication. 


Brian Heller 097 was born in 1976, was raised, and 
now lives, in the Minneapolis/St. Paul area of Minne- 
sota. He is a graduate of the Perpich Center for Arts 
Education, and the Hartt School at the University of 
Hartford, where he received a Hartt Performing Arts 
Scholarship and majored in composition and music 
production/technology. In the fall of 2005, he was 
a commissioned composer for Philip Glass's MATA 
Festival in New York. His pieces, both for traditional 
instruments and electronics, have been featured in 
the Sonic Circuit's Festival and broadcast in the US, 
Canada, and the Czech Republic. He has received 
grants from the Jerome Foundation, Meet the Com- 
poser, American Composer's Forum, and Minnesota 
State Arts Board. He has been awarded prizes from 
The Hartt School, The New School and the Compos- 
er’s Symposium at the Oregon Bach Festival. 


William Hellermann 092 was born in 1939 in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Hellerman holds a HIT TUNEBS 
degree from the University of Wisconsin and the MA 
and DMA degrees from Columbia University. His 
compositions have received frequent performances 
around the world. There are several commercial re- 
cordings of Mr. Hellermann's music currently avail- 
able under many labels. In addition to’ his work asa 
composer, Hellerman is active as a classical guitarist, 
specializing in the performance of New Music. He has 
premiered numerous works for the guitar, many em- 
ploying new instrumental techniques that he himself 
has developed. He has made solo recital appearanc- 
es all across Europe. Hellerman is also well known 
for his work in music sculpture and has exhibited fre- 
quently in the New York City area. Currently, he is 
President of The SoundArt Foundation and Editor of 
The Calendar for New Music. 


Mara Helmuth ~702 is a composer of music that of- 
ten involves the computer in performance and compo- 
sition. Her works have been performed international- 
ly. She is on the faculty of the University of Cincinnati 
College-Conservatory for Music and director of the 
Center for Computer Music. She holds a DMA from 
Columbia University. Her electroacoustic music in- 
cludes Mellipse (1989-1995), Abandoned Lake in Maine 
(1997) and bugs and ice: A Question of Focus (2002). 
Her writings have appeared in the monographs Au- 
dible Traces and Analytical Methods of Electroacous- 
tic Music, and in the Journal of New Music Research 
and Perspectives of New Music. Recent work includes 
Where is my Voice, for ensemble and fixed format au- 
dio, the Staircase of Light interactive installation in 
Beijing at the Sino-Nordic Performance Arts Space, 
an Internet 2 application for improvisation—Sound- 
mesh, and updates to StochGran. She was Vice Presi- 
dent for Conferences, Newsletter Editor and member 


of the Board of Directors of the International Comput- 
er Music Association between 1997 and 2006. 


Sven Hermann ~104 was born in 1974, studied accor- 
dion with Alois Mueller, Teodoro Anzellotti, Mie Miki 
and composition with Nicolaus A. Huber. Since 2000, 
Hermann has been a member of Interzone Percepti- 
ble. Hermann combines his love for composition, in- 
terpretation, improvisation, and graphic notation in 
his Silent Film Concerts, where he invites his audi- 
ence to take a trip through Interzone Perceptible's 
cabinet of horror at the Eulenspiegel film theater in 
Essen, Germany. 


Christoph Herndler >705 was born in 1964, and cur- 
rently lives in Gaspoltshofen, Austria. He studied the 
organ and composition with Roman Haubenstock-Ra- 
mati and electro-acoustic music at the Vienna Uni- 
versity of Music. Herndler has also honed the nuanc 
es of his understanding of electro-acoustic music for 
several years in the United States, at the well-known 
CCRMA at Stanford University, the University of Cal- 
ifornia at San Diego, and at the Claremont Colleges 
in Los Angeles. In 1997 he founded the new music 
chamber ensemble EIS. Among his many works are 
notable graphic and multimedia scores, notational- 
objects, sound installations, and video work. 


Alan Hilario 7706 was born in 1967 in Manila, the 
Philippines, and nowlivesin Germany. Hilario studied 
composition at the University of the Philippines, and 
also studied composition with Mathias Spahlinger 
and electronic music with Mesias Maiguashca at the 
Musikhochschule Freiburg/Breisgau while on aschol- 
arship from the Deutscher Akademischer Austausch- 
dienst. He also participated in the Voix Nouvelle, Ses- 
sion de Composition de la Fondation Royaumont in 
1996, the Nachwuchsforum of ISCM in Frankfurt/ 
Main in 1998 and the Stage d'Automne at IRCAM in 
2000. He has collaborated with many film and theatre 
directors and was active as aviolinist in the Philippine 
Philharmonic Orchestra from 1988-1992, His many 
honors and grants include the Kompositionspreis of 
the city of Stuttgart (1997), the Heinrich-Strobel-Stif- 
tung Scholarship in Composition (1999, 2002), and 
the Kunststiftung Baden-Wurttemberg Scholarship 
(2003). His music has been performed at various fes- 
tivals, including the Wittener Tage fur Neue Musik and 
the Donaueschinger Musiktage. 


Peter Hélscher >/08 was born in 1958 and lives 
and works in Dusseldorf, Germany. Hdlscher came 
to composing from a visual arts background. After 
studying graphic design with a focus on illustration 
and photography, he started working as designer and 
sculptor. The natural progression of his artistic de- 
velopment led to the creation of sound sculptures, 
his primary mode of expression since 2000. Various 
musicians and composers, such as Manfred Niehaus, 
Dietmar Bonnen, and Andreas Schilling, for each of 
whom Hodlscher has written special compositions, 
have played his sculptures. Hélscher also takes pho- 
tographs of the sounds produced by the sculptures. 


Robin Hoffmann 707 began his musical education 
with his studies in guitar with Thomas Bittermann and 
Michael Teuchert in Frankfurt. He then studied com- 
position in Essen. Hoffmann is currently freelancing 
as acomposer and guitarist in Frankfurt, where he 
also works as a lecturer at the Hochschule ftir Musik 
und Darstellende Kunst Frankfurt. He is the founder 
and chairman of the Frankfurt Society for New Mu- 
sic. The winner of many awards, he has received the 
Kranichstein Composition Award, the 50th Stuttgart 
Award for Composition, the Deutsche Studienpreis of 
the Kérber Foundation and the competition “Junge 
Kultur” of the Altstadtherbst Dusseldorf. 


Tsai-yun Huang >109 Was born in Taipei, Taiwan, 
in 1979. Huang received her BA in music at the Tal- 
pei National University of the Arts in Taiwan. Huang 
has won numerous awards and honors, including the 
New Sound of Kuan-do Award (2002), the Interna- 
tional Contemporary Ensemble 21st Century Young 
Composers Project (2006), the 21st Century Piano 
Commission Competition Award (2006), Student 
Orchestra Commission Competition Award at UIUC 
(2007), University of Illinois Experimental Music Stu- 
dio Commission, and finalist of ASCAP young com- 
posers competition in 2007. Her composition, Blazing 
Dawn, was selected for performance inthe marathon 
concert of 2006 Summer Institute for Contemporary 
Performance Practice at the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music. Huang has participated in the Bang 
ona Can All-Stars reading session at the Tryon Festi- 
val Theatre (KCPA), and with the Kronos String Quar- 
tet at the Krannert Center for the Performing Arts. In 
addition to being a composer, Huang also performs 
on piano, pipa, and liugin. 


Christoph Illing 777 was born 1969. An artist and 
composer of electronic, electro-acoustic and abstract 
music, he is based in Berlin, Germany. After begin- 
ning in 1992 as DJ and sound artist with publications 
in electronic music, studies in philosophy and infor- 
matics, sound studies at the University of the Arts in 
Berlin resulted in his plunge into the combination 
of sound and philosophical and psychological con- 
cepts. 


Lynn Job >773 delights international audiences with 
her eclectic romanticism, passionate mysticism, and 
flare for allegorical soundscapes. The American com- 
poster draws from Western Judeo-Christian Messian- 
ic traditions as well as the sounds of nature, and folk 
music of widely divergent cultures. Many of her mu- 
sic manuscripts bundle with original poetry that im- 
poses imagery to the work, intended to be shared with 
the audience. Job has over 100 serious concert works 
in various stages of development with over half pub- 
lished to date. Most works use extended traditional 
Western notation but she is skilled in every notation 
style, old ahd new. il 


David Evan Jones ~774 is a composer of instrumen- 
tal, vocal, and electronic music, and atheorist on the 
topic of relationships between phonetics and music. 
He studied and served as Technical Coordinator at the 


Center for Music Experiment at the University of Cal- 
ifornia San Diego. During the 1980-1981 school year, 
he was Composer-in-Residence at the University of 
York, England. He has subsequently taught at Dart- 
mouth College and now at the University of Califor- 
nia, Santa Cruz. Jones's works have been recognized 
by grants from the NEA, the California Arts Council, 
and the New Hampshire Arts Council. 


John Kannenberg >175 was born in 1969. Kannen- 
berg creates quietly reflective works in both image 
and sound that blur the boundaries between inten- 
tion and accident. Incorporating techniques derived 
from free improvisation, musical composition, field 
drawing, minimalism, cubism, and abstract expres- 
sionism, his works deal with a variety of themes, in- 
cluding primal natural forces, spirituality and mindful 
contemplation, melancholy and nostalgia, abstract- 
ed narratives, and the confluence of sonic and visual 
art. Kannenberg’s work has been presented inthe US, 
Europe, South America, and Australia, including ap- 
pearances at the FILE 2007 conference in Rio De Ja- 
neiro, the 2006 Soundwalk festival in Long Beach, the 
2005 John Cage Musicircus at the Museum of Con- 
temporary Art Chicago, the 2005 so.cal.sonic festival 
in Long Beach, and several broadcast appearances 
on Resonance 104.4 FM in London. He has released 
recordings on the Crouton, Topscore, Grain of Sound, 
Retinascan, Earlabs, Cohort and Why Not LTD labels. 
Since April 2002, Kannenberg has served as the cre- 
ator, designer, and curator of Stasisfield.com, an ex- 
perimental music label and interdisciplinary digital 
art space, 


Suk-Jun Kim 117 is a composer with a varied edu- 
cational background from which he has drawn much 
inspiration. Kim studied theology at Yonsei Univer- 
sity, South Korea, and recording engineering at the 
Ontario Institute of Audio and Recording Technolo- 
gy. He earned a master’s degree in Music Technolo- 
gy at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, a di- 
ploma at CCMIX, Paris, and he is currently a doctoral 
fellow at the University of Florida. Kim has received 
prizes and mentions in Métamorphoses, the Bienni- 
al Acousmatic Composition Competition in Belgium, 
the ASCAP/SEAMUS Student Commission Competi- 
tion, the International Competition of Electroacous- 
tic Music and Sonicin Bourges, France, MUSICA VIVA, 
Lisbon, Portugal, and MUSICA NOVA, Prague, Czech. 
Kim's music has been performed worldwide and can 
be heard on ICMC, IMEB, and SEAMUS, M&R labels. 


Panayiotis Kokoras ~7/78 was born in Greece in 1974. 
In 2003 he completed his PhD at the University of 
Yorkin England, He teaches Electro-acoustic Compo- 
sition at the Aristotle University of Thessaloniki, and 
is President of the Hellenic Electro-acoustic Music 
Composers Association. Kokoras's array of achieve- 
ments includes commissions from the IRCAM (Par- 
is), FROMM (Harvard University), MATA (New York) 
and more than 27 distinctions and prizes at inter- 
national competitions, including the Pierre Schaef- 
fer Award 2005 (Italy), Musica Viva 2005 and 2002 
(Portugal), Gaudeamus 2004 and 2003 (The Nether- 


lands), Bourges Residence Prix 2004 (France), Insu- 
lae Electronicae 2003 (Italy), Jurgenson Competition 
2003 (Russia), Seoul international competition 2003 
(Korea). His works are regularly performed at interna- 
tional festivals and concert series throughout Europe, 
Asia, and the US. His music appears in 14 CD compila- 
tions by Miso Musica, SAN / CEC, Independent Oppo- 
sition Records, ICMC2004, LOSS, Host Artists Group, 
Musica Nova, and others. 


Slavek Kwi~779 is a sound-artist, composer, and re- 
searcher. Kwi was born in the former Czechoslovakia, 
lived 14 years in Belgium, and, since October 2000, 
has been based in Ireland. Kwi is interested in both 


“free music” research as part of social investigations, 


and employing “space-time,” and any objects it con- 
tains as instrument in equal measure. The nature of 
his works oscillates between purely sound-based 
and multidisciplinary projects. From the early 1990s, 
Kwi has operated under the name “Artificial Memory 
Trace." Kwi also facilitates experimental sound-work- 
shops with autistic children, and children with learn- 
ing disabilities. His workshop technique places em- 
phasis on extensive listening and the stimulation of 
creativity through observation and the support of nat- 
ural tendencies. 


Joan La Barbara>122 explores the human voice as 
a multi-faceted instrument expanding traditional 
boundaries, creating works for multiple voices, and 
developing a unique vocabulary of experimental 
and extended vocal techniques: multiphonics, circu- 
lar singing, ululation and glottal clicks, have become 
her “signature sounds,” garnering awards in the US 
and Europe. She is also a frequently commissioned 
composer of chamber ensembles, Music Theater, or- 
chestra, interactive technology, radio works, dance, 
and more. Educated at Syracuse and New York Uni- 
versities, and Tanglewood/Berkshire Music Center, 
she learned her compositional tools as an appren- 
tice with numerous composers. In the early part of 
her career, La Barbara performed and recorded with 
minimalists Steve Reich and Philip Glass, as well as 
numerous jazz artists. Atalented vocal interpreter, La 
Barbara has premiered landmark compositions writ- 
ten for her by noted American composers, including 
the title role in Robert Ashley's opera Now Eleanor's 
idea, and Philip Glass and Robert Wilson's Einstein on 
the Beach. La Barbara has many important recordings, 
notably John Cage at Summerstage with Joan La Bar- 
bara, Leonard Stein and William Winant, Cage's final 
concert performance. La Barbara has served on mu- 
sic faculties in the US and abroad, and was guest lec- 
turer at Princeton University in 2006, as well as main- 
taining a private studio in New York City. Among her 
many appointments, she served as Vice President of 
the American Music Center in New York. 


John Lane ~725 is a creative composer and true ad- 
vocate of unique percussion music. He studied per- 
cussion performance and composition at the Cincin- 
nati College-Conservatory of Music (DMA) and holds 
degrees from the University of North Texas (MM) and 
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Stephen F. Austin State University (BM). Lane is cur- 
rently Assistant Professor of Percussion at Sam Hous- 
ton State University. Prior to his appointment at Sam 
Houston, he served as Interim Professor of Percus- 
sion at the University of Wyoming in Laramie. As a 
performer and composer, Lane has been featured at 
the Cincinnati Contemporary Arts Center, the MUSIC 
06 and MUSIC 07 festivals at the Cincinnati College- 
Conservatory of Music, the Van Cliburn Foundation’s 
concert series, the Percussive Arts Society Interna- 
tional Conventions (2002, 2003, 2004), and at the Ho- 
kuto international Music Festival in Japan. Lane has 
recorded for the Klavier and GIA record labels. In ad- 
dition, Lane gives educational clinics and solo percus- 
sion recitals across the US 


Mark Langford +126 studied piano at Wellington 
Polytechnic in New Zealand before switching to a 
composition degree at Victoria University. He contin- 
ued his study of digital and analog music at the insti- 
tute for Sonology in Utrecht, the Netherlands. Lang- 
ford has received commissions from Otago University, 
the New Zealand Symphony Orchestra, and the 
Queen Elizabeth Ii Arts Council. His works have been 
performed in New Zealand, Japan, Germany, Tawain, 
the US, and the Netherlands. He recently complet- 
ed a diploma in Astronomy and is the organist at the 
Christian Science Church in Wellington 


Hope Lee +728 was born in Taiwan in 1953 and be- 
gan studying piano at age five. She moved to Cana- 
da in 1967, and studied piano and theory at the Royal 
Conservatory of Music. She studied at McGill Univer- 
sity, as well as at the Staatliche Hockschule fur Musik 
in Frieberg, West Germany. In 1980 she married the 
composer David Eagle. Lee's participation in music 
festivals around the world was particularly important 
in shaping her musical development. Starting in 1989, 
Lee completed nine works in a projected 11-piece cy- 
cle, Voices In Time, with each inspired by a particular 
time in Chinese history but having contemporary ret- 
evance. Lee has undertaken several important proj- 
ects in collaboration with David Eagle. 


Cheryl E. Leonard +729 is a composer, perform- 
er, improviser, and instrument builder with degrees 
from Mills College and Hampshire College in mu- 
sic composition. Raw materials for her works can 
come from just about anywhere and result in piec 
es that embrace the spectrum of musical possibili- 
ties: improvised to composed, acoustic to electron- 
ic, diaphanous to bombastic, notes to noise. Leonard 
has also spent many years performing and improvis- 
ing with various experimental ensembles and noise 
bands, touring Japan, Canada, and US in the process. 
She is currently a member of Big City Orchestra. Her 
many collaborations with artists from other disci- 
plines inciude: three projects with the interdisciplin- 
ary ensemble RK Corral, the creation of an interactive 
sculpture with Swedish sculptor Anna Hallin, and nu- 
merous works for dance and video. Leonard has also 
designed sounds for the Monterey Bay Aquarium’s 
“Ocean's Edge” exhibit. 


Charlotte Lindvang 730 is a composer with healing 
goals. Lindvang was educated as a music therapist at 
Aalborg University in Denmark. Not ontyis Lindvanga 
qualified music therapist, but she also has eight years 
of experience working in this field alongside psychiat- 
ric patients. She has worked at Aalborg University as 
both a teacher and as an examiner. Currently, Char- 
lotte is a PhD student at the Department of Music and 
Music Therapy at Aalborg. 
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Anestis Logothetis 737 (1921-1994) was born in 
Pyrghos to Greek parents. Logothetis began his stud- 
ies of music at the University of Music and Performing 
Arts, and participated regularly in the internationale 
Ferienkurse fur Neue Musik in Darmstadt. It was not 
until 1957, however, that he began experimenting in 
electronic music at the Westdeutsche Rundfunk in 
Koln. In 1959, after completing more than fifty works 
in standard notation, Logothetis created Struktur/Tex- 
tur/Spiegel/Spiel, a work that opens up the dialogue 
between composer and interpreting performers; this 
was his first graphic score, Logothetis continued to 
work within this new score-making paradigm for the 
remainder of his creative life, producing beautifully 
laid out scores which combine an almost fanatical at- 
tention to detaii~especially with respect to timbral 
manipulation—with a variable approach to player au- 
tonomy, If the role of the composer is to provide a 
template then, in the works of Logothetis, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the interpreting performers to remem- 
ber the audience and find a realization of that tem- 
plate which merits the listeners’ attention. 


Bent Lorentzen ~732 was born in 1935. He studied 
musicology at the University in Aarhus and at the 
Royal Danish Academy of Music in Copenhagen. He 
taught at the Academy of Music in Aarhus for some 
years after his graduation. Lorentzen occupies a spe- 
cial position in modern Danish composition music. In 
the 1960s, electronic music inspired his creativity to 
take new paths, and, since then, innumerable other 
composition techniques have exerted an influence 
on his work. Lorentzen has composed in nearly ev- 
ery genre. His orchestral music includes concertos 
for oboe (1980), cello (1984), piano (1984), saxophone 
(1986), trumpet (1991), and violin (2001); his chamber 
music comprises solo works fer organ, piano, trumpet, 
saxophone, clarinet. guitar, violin, cello, and double- 
bass, as well as string quartets and works with mixed 
ensembles (2-12 instruments). His choral music con- 
sists of a wealth of works in a special theatrical style 
Lorentzen has made a great impact as a music drama- 
tist with fourteen operas so far, many of which have 
been staged abroad. 


Martin Sebastian Loyato 3734 was born in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. A multi-talented artist, he is a trum- 
peter, improviser, composer, conductor, visual artist, 
and poet. His early studies in music were at the Con- 
servatory Superior of Music in Buenos Aires. He has 
participated in festivals around the world, and per- 
formed in a tour of Astor Piazzolla’s music across 
North and South America. He has shared the stage 
with such notable artists as Arturo Sandoval, Poncho 
Sanchez, Yusef Lateef, Peabo Bryson, and Wadada 
Leo Smith. Loyato has worked with many orchestras, 
such as the Orquesta Académica de la Filarmonica 
de Buenos Aires, West Hollywood Symphony, and 
has conducted under Pierre Boulez for the Ojai Mu- 
sic Festival. Loyato has been commissioned to write 
a children's musical, En el Fondo del Mar, to benefit 
poor children in Buenos Aires, among other numer- 
ous private commissions from Europe, Oceania, and 
America. He has received many awards for his compo- 
sitions. Loyato is currently residing in New York andis 
working on his PhD in composition (and a Masters in 
Spanish Literature), In 2006, before his poetry book 
Helechos del Alma was published in Argentina, he was 
appointed Poetry Ambassador by the International 
Society of Poets inthe US. 


Michael Maierhof »738 was born in Hamburg. Ger- 
many. He is a self-taught composer of primarily cham- 
ber, vocal, and multimedia works that have been per- 
formed throughout Europe, the US and Asia. Maierhof 
studied mathematics and music in Kassel and art his- 
tory and philosophy in Hamburg, but did not begin 
composing until 1988. His main interest as a compos- 
er is developing new sounds and new playing tech- 
niques while using traditional orchestral instruments. 
Maierhof has earned different awards, including an 
award from the Cité Internationale des Arts in Paris. 
His works have been selected by the Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fiir Neue Musik three times from 1998 to 2000, 
His music has been heard at the Darmstaedter Ferien- 
kurse in 1998 and 2000. He was an invited lecturer on 
his music at Trinity College in Dublin, the Stuttgarter 
Musikhochschule, California Art Institute in Los An- 
geles, the Mozarteum in Salzburg, and the Conser- 
vatory of Music in Beijing, China. 


Tyler Mains >740 is from a small town just along 
the Ohio River called Maysville, Kentucky. Born on 
November 17, 1990, Mains began his musical stud- 
ies with the violin at age 7 and the piano at age 14. 
He started venturing away from playing the music 
of others to composing music early on in his studies. 
Mains felt that he could never project the sounds he 
desired through conventional notations, so he start- 
ed to compose using new and innovative forms that 
better expressed his musical intentions. He discov- 
ered that sound itself could actually be read through 
alternative forms, and that music did not need to be 
read off staves, 


Keeril Makan »/47 has received commissions from 
ensembles such as the Kronos Quartet, the Bang ona 
Can All-Stars, the Paul Dresher Electroacoustic Band, 
the Left Coast Chamber Ensembie, and the Det Sol 
String Quartet, and performances by the New York 
New Music Ensemble, California EAR Unit, Le Nouvel 
Ensemble Moderne, Continuum, and Ensemble No- 
mad. Makan has participated in the Gaudearmnus Fes- 
tivalin Amsterdam, the Aspen Music Festival, Le Do- 
maine Forget in Quebec, the MATA Festival in New 
York, and Voix Nouvelles in Royaumont, France. Car- 
negie Hall commissioned him to write a work for the 
John Harbison/Dawn Upshaw Workshop for Com- 
posers and Singers. He has received prizes from the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters and ASCAP, 
and commissions from the Gerbode and Hewlett 
Foundations of San Francisco and the Fromm Music 
Foundation at Harvard. He has received two Meet the 
Composer/Commissioning Music USA awards. Ma- 
kan received a BM in composition and a BA in religion 
from Oberlin, and a PhD in music from the University 
of California at Berkeley. He is Assistant Professor of 
Music at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Dan Marmorstein +742 was born in 1954 in Jersey 
City, New Jersey; he is currently based in Copenha- 
gen, Denmark. Marmorstein’s list of accomplish- 
ments truly runs the gamut. In 1980, Marmorstein 


not only composed the music for, but also choreo- 
graphed the dances, and performed in the title role 
as Apollonius of Tyana, authored by Charles Olsen. A 
true innovator in the field of notation, graphic scores, 
and improvisation; both conceived and created the 
composer's organization called “Score,” which was 
organized with the specific aim of being a forum for 
the discussion and the performance of “scored” (par- 
titur-notated) music. Marmorstein’s works are multi- 
sensory explorations. 


Dimitris Maronidis 744 was born in Thessaloniki, 
Greece, in 1980. He studied counterpoint, orches- 
tration and composition at the State Conservatory of 
Thessaloniki. During 2000-2001, he was introduced 
to the techniques of algorithmic synthesis and sound 
synthesis. His composition Polychromia III for ensem- 
ble was awarded at the annual Competition for Young 
Greek Composers at the Athens Megaron Concert 
Hall in 2005. His orchestral piece Ignis Fatuus was 
awarded the second prize at the first Paneuropean 
Composition Competition “Kostas Nikitas” at Thessa- 
loniki in March 2007. in 2006 Maronidis moved to the 
UK to complete a PhD in music composition at York 
University. He is also enrolled ina PhD course in Mu- 
sic Composition at the Aristotle University of Thessa- 
toniki. His dissertation concerns the history and the 
techniques of spectral music, and new ways of orga- 
nizing sound color. 


Tony Martin »745 has pioneered groundbreaking vi- 
sual works for New Music since the 1960s, especial- 
ly in his historic association with the San Francisco 
Tape Music Center. These combined projector works 
and recent video compositions have been performed 
on both coasts. In California these works have been 
shown at the San Francisco Museum of Art, Mills Col- 
lege CCM, and LACMA, and in New York at Merkin Hall, 
The Whitney Museum, and Eyebeam. Martin's inno- 
vative viewer participation and installation works con- 
sistently include the viewer as a direct and necessary 
part of the art object, and their psychological quest 
and visual poetry has earned them places in the per- 
manent collections of The Butler Institute of Ameri- 
can Art, The Everson Museum, and the Indiana Uni- 
versity of Art Museum. 


Kate Maxwell ~747 was born in 1979 and is, as far 
as she is aware, still alive. Although her first degree 
specialized in composition, after falling in fascinated 
love with the Chanson de Roland she decided to pur- 
sue postgraduate study in words and music in medi- 
eval France. She studied the Livre de Fauvel for her 


MPhil and she is currently completing a PhD at the - 


University of Glasgow on the mise en page of the prin- 
cipal manuscripts containing the works of the 14th- 
century poet-composer Guillaume de Machaut. She 
has not let this stop her composing, however, and in- 
deed many of her compositions reflect her other work 
through their focus on speech rhythm and the com- 
binations of spoken voice and instruments, words, 
and music. Performing Notation, Notation Performing 
draws on the similarities Maxwell has observed be- 
tween the underlying concepts behind medieval and 
contemporary music presentation in order to explore, 
and display the history of notation, 


Cilla McQueen »748 lives in Bluff, at the southern 
tip of New Zealand's South Island. A poet and art- 
ist, she has published ten collections and a CD of her 
poetry, Her awards include the New Zealand Book 
Award for Poetry for 1983, 1989, and 1991; the Robert 
Burns Fellowship at Otago University for 1985 and 


1986; a Fulbright Visiting Writer's Fellowship in 1985; 
an award from the Inaugural Australia-New Zealand 
Writers’ Exchange Fellowship in 1987; the Goethe In- 
stitute Scholarship in Berlin, 1988; and the New Zea- 
land Queen Elizabeth Arts Council Scholarship Let- 
ters in 1992. Her compositions are, naturally, poetic 
in nature. 


Rajesh Mehta »750 was born in Calcutta, India, in 
1964, grew up in the US from 1970 and studied at MIT 
where he graduated in the History of Ideas and Elec- 
trical Engineering in 1986. After a four-year career asa 
teacher/lecturer of Mathematics and the Sciences as 
well as an acoustical engineer working on the design 
of silencers, Mehta embarked on a career in music. He 
spenta year at the Mills College Contemporary Music 
Center in 1989 and has been active as a profession- 
al musician in Europe since 1991, Mehta is currently 
based in Berlin, Germany. He co-founded the New 
Music Record Label True Muze Records, Hamburg 
in 1998 with Vlatko Kucan and the late Peter Niklas 
Wilson, Metha has redefined the architecture of the 
trumpet through his self-designed "Hybrid Trumpet,” 
which connects various trumpets and sound trans- 
forming devices together by plastic tubing. He has 
created his own graphical notational/composition 
system which uses a Design-Construction approach 
toward the musical composition. Metha was an artist- 
in-residentin Cork, Ireland in 2004 and launched the 
"cORKAstra"—an ensemble of adventurous musicians 
based in Cork. He has toured and performed interna- 
tionally with his own groups. 


Ann Millikan 757 received her MFA in Composition 
from the California Institute of the Arts in 1998. She 
received her BAin Music~Jazz Concentration (jazz pi- 
ano, voice, and composition) from San Jose State Uni- 
versity in 1986. Millikan has studied West African per- 
cussion from Senegal and Ghana, and she has also 
studied many years of classical voice. She compos- 
es concert music for orchestra, chamber ensembles, 
and choir, as well as interdisciplinary projects involv- 
ing theatre and dance. Millikan’s debut album, The 
Music of Ann Millikan Featuring the California EAR Unit 
is available on Innova Recordings. 


Rene Mogensen >/52 is a composer whose output 
includes chamber music, orchestral, interactive elec- 
tro-acoustic works, jazz, choral, improvisation, and 
other music, using various notational systems. These 
have been performed by numerous groups inthe US, 
Europe, and elsewhere, and are recorded on a num- 
ber of labels. Mogensen's advanced musical degrees 
include an MeM from the Royal Academy of Music, 
Denmark, an MA from New York University, and a BA 
from the University of Rochester. Mogensen deliber- 
ately searches out new frameworks that can challenge 
his creative output as a composer and musician, and 
oftentimes that framework is traditional notation. In 
notated music, it seems logical and empirically evi- 
dent that changing the notational framework fora par- 
ticular idea opens up new possibilities for the music. 
Therefore, Mogensen sees and uses graphical nota- 
tion not as a rejection of other forms or tools, but as a 
resource that is part of the great palette available. 


Stephen Montague ~754 is an Anglo-American com- 
poser born in 1943 in Syracuse, New York, and edu- 
cated at Florida State University, and Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Montague has lived in Europe since 1972, first 
as a Fulbright Scholar in Warsaw, and, since 1974, in 
London, where he works as a freelance composer. 
His works have been performed worldwide by lead- 


ing orchestras, ensembles, and soloists, including the 
London Symphony Orchestra, Royal Philharmonic. 
BBC Symphony Orchestra, The National Symphony 
Orchestra in Washington, DC, and The Royal Ballet. 
Montague was Artistic Advisor for the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra's John Cage UnCaged Composer Weekend 
and Artistic Director of the Musicircus at the Barbican 
Centre, London in 2004. He has been Artistic Direc- 
tor and Chairman of the Society for the Promotion of 
New Music, a founder, Chairman and Concert Direc 
tor of Sonic Arts Network, and the 1995-1997 Associ- 
ate Composer with the Orchestra of St. Johns, London. 
Montague's CD, Southern Lament, won The Interna- 
tional Piano Awards' Best New Piano Music Record- 
ing for 2006. 


Robert Morris ~756 is an American composer and 
music theorist. Born in Chettenham, England, in 1943, 
Morris received his musical education at the Eastman 
School of Music and the University of Michigan. Mor- 
ris presently teaches as Professor of Composition at 
the Eastman School of Music. He has written music 
for a wide diversity of musical forms and media, hav- 
ing composed over 160 works including computer 
and improvisational music. Much of his output is in- 
fluenced by non-Western music and uses structur- 
al principles from Arabic, indian, Indonesian, Japa- 
nese, and early Western music. He has written three 
books and over 50 articles and reviews, which have 
appeared in the Journal of Music Theory, In Theory 
Only, Music Theory Spectrum, and more. His most re- 
cent book, Advanced Class Notes for Atonal Theory, is 
available from Frog Peak Music. Morris is presently 
Co-editor of Perspectives of New Music, and Contrib- 
uting Editor of The Open Space Magazine. 


Gordon Mumma 757 was born on March 30, 1935, in 
Framingham, Massachusetts, He lived in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, from 1953 to 1966, where he was co-found- 
er of the Cooperative Studio for Electronic Music, and 
the now-historic ONCE Festivals of Contemporary 
Music. From 1966 to 1974 he was, with John Cage 
and David Tudor, one of the composer-musicians with 
the Merce Cunningham Dance Company, for which he 
composed four commissioned works. Beginning in 
1966 he performed with the Sonic Arts Union, Mum- 
ma was among the first composers to employ elec 
tronic circuitry of his own design in music composi- 
tions and live performances. A prolific composer and 
performer, his work includes both electronic music 
and composition for acoustical instruments—particu- 
larly for plano and small ensembles. Following teach- 
ing engagements at various institutions elsewhere, 
he became a Canadian resident in British Columbia. 


Gaél Navard 758 was born in 1982 in Biot in the 
South of France. He studied composition and mu- 
sicology at the Conservatory and the University of 
Nice, Navard specialized in electro-acoustic compo- 
sition at the Centre International de Recherche Mu- 
sicale of Nice and at the Center for New Music and 
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Audio Technologies of the University of California 
in Berkeley thanks to a scholarship awarded by the 
FACE Foundation of the French American Cultural 
Exchange. He has also obtained scholarships from 
the Ministere de la Culture in France and the Paul Sa- 
cher Foundation in Basel, Switzerland, to fund the 
pursuit of a PhD in composition with a thesis in mu- 
sical games, supervised by Pascal Decroupet at the 
University of Nice Sophia-Antipolis, and to support 
his research at the New York's Columbia University. 
Navard has composed more than twenty instrumen- 
tal and electro-acoustic compositions, played in var- 
ious festivals mainly in France. 


Phill Niblock 7760 is an intermedia artist using mu- 
sic, film, photography, video, and computers, He was 
born in Indiana in 1933. Since the mid-1960s, he has 
been making music and inter-media performances 
that have been shown at numerous venues around 
the world including The Museum of Modern Art, The 
Wadsworth Atheneum, the Kitchen, the Paris Autumn 
Festival, Palais des Beaux Arts, Brussels, Institute of 
Contemporary Art, London; Akademie der Kunste, 
Berlin; ZKM; Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts at 
Harvard, and the World Music Institute at Merkin Hall. 
Since 1985, he has been the director of the Experi- 
mental Intermedia Foundation in New York, where 
he has been an artist/member since 1968. He is the 
producer of Music and Intermedia presentations at El 
since 1973 (about 1,000 performances) and the cura- 
tor of El's XI Records label. In 1993 he was part of the 
formation of an Experimental Intermedia organiza- 
tion in Gent, Belgium. Niblock's music is available on 
the XI, Moikai, Mode and Touch labels. A DVD of films 
and music is available on the Extreme label. 


Gary Noland 762 was bornin 1957 in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and raised in Berkeley, California. As an ado- 
lescent, Noland lived for a time in Salzburg and in 
Garmish-Partenkirchen, where he absorbed many 
musical influences. He earned a BA in music from 
UC Berkeley in 1979, continued studies at the Boston 
Conservatory, and transferred to Harvard where he 
worked as ateaching fellow and added to his academ- 
ic credits an MA anda PhD in 1989. Noland's compo- 
sitions have been performed and broadcast through- 
out the United States, as well as in Europe, Australia, 
and Japan, and are regularly featured on the "Seventh 
Species" composers concert series in Oregon, which 
he founded in San Francisco in 1990. Noland has 
taught music at Harvard and at the University of Ore- 
gon and currently teaches piano, theory, and composi- 
tion as an independent instructorin Portland, Oregon. 


Makoto Nomura ~766 was born in Japan in 1968. His 
far-ranging musical works include pieces for Java- 
nese gamelan, Western orchestra, rock band, Japa- 
nese traditional instruments, children’s choir, cham- 
ber music, electronics, toys, everyday objects, and 
more. In 1991, he won first prize in the New Artists' 
Audition 91 from Sony Music Entertainment, and re- 
leased a CD from Epic/Sony Records in 1992. Since 
1995 he has been a freelance composer/improviser. 
In 1996 he formed the melodica orchestra "P-blot,” 
and started to explore the interesting world of con- 
temporary and experimental melodica music. In 1999, 
Nomura invented a new way of collaborative compo- 
sition "Shogi Composition,” where participants from 
various backgrounds can compose music together. 
With Hugh Nankivell he created "Whaletone Opera,” 
an improvised community opera-making project. He 
has collaborated with various visual artists, dancers, 
poets, and animals. 
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Morgan O’Hara 292 enjoyed a childhood and early 
adolescence In an international community in post- 
war Japan, establishing a close relationships be- 
tween east and west, creation and destruction, life 
and art. Live attention, contact between eye and sub- 
ject and between pencil and paper are essential to 
her work. She lives and works in New York and Cor- 
neliano Bertario, Italy. O'Hara's work has been seen 
the world over. 


Eoin O'Keeffe +169 was born in 1979 in Clonmel, Ire- 
land. Here, he developed a huge musical interest as 
a member of a local symphonic wind band, in which 
he played clarinet and trumpet, and later spent sev- 
eral years as conductor. He received a BA in Music in 
Waterford, As a conductor of the university chamber 
choir, he also had the opportunity to write and con- 
duct several choral pieces. After moving to the UK 
and spending several years working in education asa 
secondary school music teacher, O'Keeffe returned to 
his studies at the Guildhall School of Music and Dra- 
ma, London, studying for an MA.The idea of tradition- 
al Irish music being an aural tradition is a strong char- 
acteristic of some of his works. 


Pauline Oliveros 770 was bornin 1932. For the past 
five decades, this internationally acclaimed compos- 
er, performer, humanitarian, and pioneer in Ameri- 
can music. She has explored sound and forged new 
ground for herself and others. Through improvisation, 
electronic music, teaching, ritual, and meditation she 
has created a body of work with such breadth of vi- 
sion that it profoundly affects those who experience 
it. Oliveros was born and raised in Houston, Texas, to 
a musical family. In 1985 she started the Deep Listen- 
ing Institute, Ltd., a non-profit arts organization. Cur- 
rently, she serves as president of the Deep Listening 
Institute, Ltd., as Distinguished Research Professor of 
Music at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, New 
York, and as the Darius Milhaud Composer-in-Resi- 
dence at Mills College in Oakland, California. 


Vagn E. Olsson 777 was born in Denmark in 1954. 
Olsson works in several different musical fields, in- 
cluding punk, popular, and compositional music. 
Since the 1990s, Olsson has been writing primarily 
new compositional music, the sources of which have 
been the second modernistic wave, appropriation, 
syncopation, and shamelessness. He has been writ- 
ing for chamber ensembles and soloists, as well as 
short orchestral works, choir music, and incidental 
music for films. Vagn has been working with electron- 
ic music in the duo Dog God along with Peter Ole Jo- 
ergensen. In 2000, Olsson formed the hybrid, prog- 
rock ensemble El Hombre Invisible. The ensemble 
members consist of both classical and punk, beat- 
music, and jazz musicians. In connection with the 
aforementioned activities, Olsson has been arrang- 
ing concerts, symposiums and cultural events in al- 
most every facet of art. 


Paul Paccione 172 was born in 1952 in New York 
City. He is Professor of Music Theory and Composi- 
tion at Western Illinois University. Paccione’s music 
is noted for its distinctive orchestration, contrapun- 
tal refinement, and metaphoric complexity. An artist 
and scholar, Paccione's writings on various aspects 
of modern music concern themselves with the inter- 
play of cultural conditions on compositional thought. 
Drawing inspiration from many of the other innova- 
tors of notation, he has also written articles on com- 
posers Morton Feldman, Eric Richards, and Kenneth 
Gaburo. His writings on music have been published 
in Perspectives of New Music, ex tempore, College Mu- 
sic Symposium, the Journal of Music Theory Pedagogy 
and American Music. 


Marianthi Papalexandri-Alexandri ~773 was born 
in Greece in 1974. He is a composer who places per- 
former and listener into an evocative private sound 
world by permanently questioning the function of 
gestures and sounds. Her music has been performed 
and broadcasted widely in Europe, the US, and South 
America by some of the world's contemporary mu- 
sic specialists, such as SurPlus, The Volharding Or- 
chestra, The London Improvisers Orchestra, and 
dissonArt. She studied composition at Goldsmiths 
College University of London. She is currently a fel- 
low PhD student in composition at the University of 
California, San Diego. She is a permanent member 
of the Greek Composers Union, a finalist of the Inter- 
national Award for New Music in Darmstadt for 2008, 
and a recipient of the Dan David Prize in the field of 
Contemporary Music. As an improviser she has per- 
formed throughout Europe, the US, and Mexico. Cur- 
rently, she lives and works in Amsterdam, 


Brice Pauset ~174 was born in Besancon, France, in 
1965. He studied piano, violin, and the harpsichord 
before beginning his exploration of writing and com- 
position. An award-winner from the Fondation Mar- 
cel Bleustein-Blanchet pour la Vocation in 1994, as 
well as an intern at IRCAM from 1994 to 1996, he has 
since devoted his career to the composition and per- 
formance of his own works, as well as works from 
the classical repertory, on the harpsichord and pia- 
no. He regularly collaborates with IRCAM, the Festi- 
val d'Automne in Paris, the Ensemble Accroche-Note, 
in Belgiumen with the Ars Musica Festival, in Vien- 
na with the Klangforum, and in Germany with Radio 
SWR et WDR, the Berlin Biennial, and the Ensem- 
ble Recherche. 


Tommaso Perego 775 was born in 1975 in Milan, It- 
aly. He obtained degrees in Double Bass, Composi- 
tion, and Electronic Music in Milan at the Conserva- 
torio G.Verdi. Perego's pieces have been performed 
worldwide, including performances at Plymouth 
Expo in the United Kingdom in 2007; SICMF, Spark 
Festival, Minnesota USA 2007; the Signal&Noise Fes- 
tival in Vancouver, Canada, in 2007; the Conservatorio 
GVerdi, in Milan; |CMC 2006 in Tulane, Louisiana; the 
Livelixem Competition 2006, Rome, Italy; the Acca- 
demia Internazionale della Musica, Milan; the Havana 
Spring Festival 2006; the Basel Electronik Music Fes- 


tivalin Switzerland; and the Druskininkai Youth Music 
Festival, Vilnius, Lithuania. 


Joe Pignato +776 composes music for improvising 
ensembles. His scores blend traditional notation and 
graphic symbols with the intent of eliciting idiosyn- 
cratic interpretations of his work. Ensembles in New 
York, New Jersey, Texas, Washington, and Indiana 
have performed his music. He has lectured on music 
composition, notation, improvisation, and the music 
industry at New York University, Ramapo College, NW 
Vista College, Earlham College, the Crane School of 
Music, and the Eastman School of Music. He has spo- 
ken at the SXSW Music Festival, the CMJ New Music 
Festival, the International Association of Jazz Educa- 
tors Convention, the Gavin Convention, and the Jazz 
Times Convention. Pignato is assistant professor of 
music at the State University of New York, Oneonta. 
He is a doctoral candidate and Tanglewood Scholar 
designee in the College of Fine Arts, School of Music 
at Boston University and holds an MA from New York 
University's Gallatin School and a BA from the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst. 


Jonathan Pitkin 777 was born in 1978 and brought 
up in Edinburgh, Scotland. He studied at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and at the Royal Academy of Music. 
His compositions, which include orchestral, cham- 
ber, brass, and choral work, have been performed and 
commissioned internationally as well as throughout 
the UK. His compositions have appeared at the Spi- 
talfields and Huddersfield Contemporary Music Fes- 
tivals, as well as the Philharmonia Orchestra's “Music 
of Today” series at the Royal Festival Hall. Perform- 
ers of Pitkin's work have included the BBC Scottish 
Symphony Orchestra and the BBC Singers. His work 
has been broadcast on BBC Radio 3. Two of his cho- 
ral works have been included in the “New Horizons” 
series, which is published by Oxford University Press. 
Currently he teaches musicianship and composition 
at the Royal College of Music Junior Department. 


Sam Pluta ~778 is a New York City-based compos- 
er of electronic, acoustic, and mixed media works. 
His music has been played in concerts by leading in- 
strumental ensembles and players, including Prism 
Quartet, the Alsar Quartet, Ha-Yang Kim, and Teresa 
McCollough, and shown in art galleries throughout 
the world. Pluta isa member of three bands: Glissan- 
do Bin Laden, His MusicHadiin, exclusiveOr. His most 
recent release is Either This or That, but Certainly Not 
Both, an independently released exlusiveOr album. 
Pluta is pursuing his DMA at Columbia University in 
New York. In the summer, he teaches at The Walden 
School, a music program for young composers. 


Larry Polansky 779 is a composer, theorist, per- 
former, software designer, teacher, writer, editor, 
and publisher. He is the Strauss Professor of Music 
at Dartmouth College, teaches in the graduate pro- 
gram in electro-acoustic music, and is co-director of 
the Bregman Electro-Acoustic Music Studio. For ten 
years he worked at the Mills College Center for Con- 
temporary Music Center as staff and faculty. He is 
one of the three co-authors (with Phil Burk and Da- 
vid Rosenboom) of the widely used computer music 
language HMSL. His music has been recorded, per- 
formed, reviewed and written about widely, and his ar- 
ticles and writings have appeared in numerous publi- 
cations, on diverse topics including computer music, 
music theory, and American music. He is the co- 
founder and co-director of Frog Peak Music (A Com- 
posers’ Collective), the founding guest editor of the 
Leonardo Music Journal, and on the board of directors 
of Perspectives of New Music and several other jour- 
nals and institutions. His solo CDs are on Artifact, Po- 
gus, Cold Blue, and New World Records. His book on 


Ruth Crawford (The Music of American Folk Song) is 
published by Rochester University Press. His current 
ensembles include the Downtown Ensemble in NYC 
and Trio (with Kui Dong and Christian Wolff). 


Alwynne Pritchard ~780 was born in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in 1968, and, as a teenager, began having com- 
position lessons with her father, Gwyn Pritchard. She 
then studied at the Royal Academy of Music, where 
she was awarded many prizes for her work. In 1997 she 
was awarded aresearch scholarship by the University 
of Bristol, and in 2003 received a PhD in composition. 
Leading players and ensembles throughout Europe 
andin America have performed Pritchard's music. Her 
works have been recorded for CD and are regularly 
broadcast on BBC Radios 3 and 4, and around the 
world. In 2005, her masterwork Decoy was awarded 
a special prize given by the Foundation Ton Bruynéel, 
STEIM and the Foundation GAUDEAMUS. In 2005 
Pritchard formed the Bergen/London-based improvi- 
sation quintet FAT BATTERY, and a year later, the trio 
Myrtle, with computer programmer Thorolf Thuestad 
and flautist Rowland Sutherland. Both groups regu- 
larly perform improvised and semi-composed elec 
tro-acoustic music throughout Europe. 


Anthony Ptak ~787 was born in 1970 in Brooklyn, New 
York, and is an artist and composer. He performed at 
the First International Theremin Festival in 1997, and 
has been aguest artist at the Experimental Music Stu- 
dios at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
2000-2007. He was appointed visiting researcher at 
UIUC in 2001, and taught sound for new media art- 
ists inthe School of Art and Design until 2007. He has 
given presentations, designed site-specific composi- 
tions, and performances on theremin, invented instru- 
ments, and electro-acoustics at SEAMUS, School of 
the Art Institute, St. Louis Art Museum, Millennium 
Film Workshop, LaGranja, The Kitchen, IMEB Bourg- 
es, and Institute for Advances Study in Princeton, New 
Jersey. Ptak is a founding member of the New York 
Theremin Society. He currently resides in New York 
City. 


Takayuki Rai 782 was born in Tokyo in 1954. He 
worked at the Institute of Sonology as a guest com- 
poser from 1982 until 1990. His works have been 
selected at numerous international competitions, 
including the Gaudeamus Competition of Composi- 
tion, the ISCM World Music Days, and the Internation- 
al Computer Music Conference. He has also won the 
premier prizes at the 13th and 17th International Elec- 
troacoustic Music Competition Bourges in France, the 
lrino Composition Prize in Japan, and the First Prize at 
the NEWCOMP International Computer Music Com- 
petition inthe US. In 1991, he received the ICMA (Inter- 
national Computer Music Association) Commission 
Award. After having taught at the Sonology Depart- 
ment, Kunitachi College of Music in Tokyo for 15 years, 
he is currently teaching computer music and compo- 
sition at the Lancaster University in the UK. 


Randy Raine-Reusch 783 is an improvisationally 
based composer and performer specializing in New 
and Experimental Music for world instruments. An in- 
novator interested in extending the boundaries of mu- 
sic, he has created distinct new performance styles on 
anumber of world instruments from his collection of 
700. Raine-Reusch has spent over thirty years explor- 
ing the relationship of music to psychology, philoso- 
phy, and spiritual or religious practices. He studied at 
the Creative Music Studio in the 1970s, before going 
overseas to study with master musicians in Australia 
and throughout Asia. His unique voice has led him to 
perform and/or record with the Tianjin Symphony Or- 
chestra, Aerosmith, Yes, The Cranberries, Pauline Oli- 
veros, Stuart Dempster, Barry Guy, and the Hereditary 
Grand Master of Seikyodo Ichigenkin. As a solo art- 
ist, with his world beat ensemble ASZA, or with Chi- 
nese zheng virtuoso Mei Han, Raine-Reusch has per- 
formed at two WOMAD festivals, three World Expos, 
and on numerous international tours, Raine-Reusch 
is a contributing editor for Musicworks Magazine and 
has recently written Play the World: 107 World Instru- 
ment Primer for Mel Bay Publications. 


Jon Raskin 784 is a founding member of the Rova 
Saxophone Quartet, formed in 1978. Some highlights 
from his membership with Rova include a commis- 
sion by Other Minds IV for The Hear and Now; a com- 
position for Saxophone Quartet, Erhu, Pipa, Kay- 
agum, Koto, Tabla Tarong and Pat Waing; organizing 
the 30-year Anniversary Concert of John Coltrane's 
Ascension and the subsequent recording, Electric As- 
cension; performing the music of Miles Davis with Yo 
Miles!; composing a collaborative work for SF Taiko 
Dojo/Rova: working with Howard Martin on the instal- 
lation work Occupancy; The Glass Head collaboration 
with the Butoh Dance company Ink Boat. Besides pre- 
senting works by the group and the individual mem- 
bers Rova has commissioned music for saxophone 
quartet that includes work by Terry Riley, Muhal Rich- 
ard Abrams, Alvin Curran, Fred Frith and Satako Fujii. 
Rova has over 40 recordings spanning 29 years. 


Henrik Ehland Rasmussen ~786 was bornin 1961 in 
Denmark. A composer with a varied history, many of 
his life's experiences have formed the source of inspi- 
ration for his compositions: his various experiments 
with sound, and concert activities, his capacity as a 
piano teacher, his practicing of music therapy, and 
his experiences as a pianist in various contexts, such 
as his collaboration with the jazz pianist Niels Balle, 
and as a member of another intuitive group that was 
founded at the Convention for Danish Intuitive Music. 
As wellas his life experiences, Rasmussen's interest 
in the musician's creative moment, as well as interac- 
tions between musicians in the here and now, also in- 
spire the formation of his compositions. 


Herman Rechberger ~788 is an exceptional figure 
in Finnish music. He was born in Austria and stud- 
ied graphic art and classical guitar in his native Linz, 
in Zurich, and Brussels, before moving to Finland in 
1970 and studying composition, guitar, electronic mu- 
sic, the recorder, and oboe at the Sibelius Academy. 
Since then he has made aname for himself both as a 
composer and as a performing artist. In his versatil- 
ity Rechberger could almost be called a contempo- 
rary Renaissance man. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that Renaissance music and culture have been ma- 
jor sources of inspiration. He is equally at home in 
every era, and often combines elements of different 
periods in his works. Aleatoric and performing liber- 
ties are characteristic of his works and may appear 
in a variety of guises, such as mobile technique, im- 
provisation, open form, and the use of graphic nota- 
tion, which Rechberger calls the pictographic con- 
cept. The freedom of choice may also extend to the 
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instruments, as in Voyage (1982), scored for soloists 
on folk or other instruments. 


Will Redman 789 is a composer, improviser, and 
educator, He received his first drum set as a Christ- 
mas gift from his parents and spent his teenage years 
playing in various punk and hard rock bands in Balti- 
more, Maryland. From 2002 to 2006 Redman was a 
Dean's Fellow in the PhD program at the University 
at Buffalo, completing his doctoral dissertation Book, 
a collection of over 100 graphic compositions intend- 
ed to inspire radical interpretation, which premiered 
by the Open Music Ensemble at Hallwalls Contem- 
porary Art Center in Buffalo. Redman is a current 
and founding member of the Open Music Founda- 
tion and its resident ensemble, the Open Music En- 
semble. Redman is also the initiator and facilitator 
of OpenLab, a monthly free improvisation workshop 
sponsored by Soundlab and the Open Music Foun- 
dation. He currently lives in Silver Spring, Maryland, 
with his wife Joanna. 


Wendy Reid 797 was born in Los Angeles, California, 
in 1952. She received degrees from Mills College, the 
University of Southern California, School of Perform- 
ing Arts, and attended Stanford University, Center for 
Computer Research in Music and Acoustics. She is 
the recipient of numerous commissions, awards, 
and grants including Meet The Composer (in Cali- 
fornia and New York), an ASMC grant, and the Paul 
Merritt Henry Prize. Her works have been performed 
and broadcast throughout the US, Europe, and Asia 
by the Abel-Steinberg-Winant Trio, the San Francis- 
co Contemporary Music Players, the Kronos Quar- 
tet, the New Music Works Ensemble, the San Fran- 
cisco String Quartet, the Tree Ensemble, and others. 
Reid is producer of the New Music series, “New Mu- 
sic with Birds, Frogs and Other Creatures,” unique- 
ly sponsored by the Natural Sciences Department of 
the Oakland Museum and the San Francisco Art Insti- 
tute. She currently teaches at Mills College and Holy 
Names College. 


Steve Roden ~792 is a visual and sound artist from 
Los Angeles, California. His work includes painting, 
drawing, sculpture, film/video, sound installation, 
and performance. Roden received an MFA from Art 
Center College of Design in Pasadena (1989), anda 
BFA from Otis Parsons in Los Angeles (1986). Grants 
include Nimoy Artist in Residency, COLA, California 
Arts Council Grant, and Subito Grant from the Amer- 
ican Composer's Forum. Roden has been exhibiting 
and performing his visuals and soundworks since the 
mid 1980s, and has had numerous solo and group ex- 
hibitions internationally, including museums, galler- 
ies and arts spaces. Roden has also released many 
CDs of audio works on labels worldwide. 


Dirk (,) Rodney >196 (1940-unknown) was a legend- 
ary English pre-minimalist, electronic music com- 
poser and guitarist, and Fah Win Gum cotzér ("dis- 
ciple"). This Liverpudlian's works are just beginning 
to emerge (some reconstructed from manuscripts by 
South Carolina composer/scholar Tyler Kingdom). 


Keren Rosenbaum ~798 is a multi-faceted com- 
poser, video artist, and interdisciplinary creator and 
performer. Rosenbaum was born in Israel, a talent- 
ed composer and flautist froma very young age. She 
studied at Tel Aviv University. She continued devel- 
oping her distinctive style at the Royal Conservato- 
ry, The Hague, where she studied composition and 
electronic music. After directing and producing New 
Voices, the first interdisciplinary festival in Israel, she 
founded the body that would become the main vehi- 
cle for her musical and artistic vision—the Reflex En- 
semble, a unique collective of classical musicians (in- 
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cluding players from the Israeli Philharmonic and the 
Tel Aviv Opera), jazz musicians and actors, as well as 
lighting, sound, photography, and video artists from 
Israel and Europe. 


David Rosenboom ~200 is a composer, perform- 
er, conductor, interdisciplinary artist, author, and ed- 
ucator, Known as a pioneer in American experimen- 
tal music. Since the 1960s, he has explored ideas in 
his work about the spontaneous evolution of musical 
forms, languages for improvisation, new techniques 
in scoring for ensembles, cross-cultural collabora- 
tions, performance art, computer music systems, in- 
teractive multimedia, compositional algorithms, and 
extended musical interface with the human nervous 
system, Rosenboom has been Dean of the School 
of Music and Conductor of the New Century Play- 
ers at the California Institute of the Arts since 1990 
and was Co-Director of the Center for Experiments in 
Art, Information and Technology from 1990 to 1998. 
He taught at Mills College from 1979 to 1990, as Pro- 
fessor of Music, Head of the Music Department and 
Director of the Center for Contemporary Music and 
held the Darius Milhaud Chair from 1987 to 1990. He 
studied at the University of Illinois, where he was lat- 
er awarded the prestigious George A. Miller Profes- 
sorship. His work has been presented in many venues 
around the world, widely published, and recorded on 
a variety of labels. 


Marina Rosenfeld >202 is an artist and composer 
based in New York City. She has been a member of 
the Music/Sound faculty of the Milton Avery School 
of the Arts at Bard College since 2003. Rosenfeld 
initiated a decade-long engagement with composi- 
tion, improvisation, performance and situational aes- 
thetic practices in 1994 with her now notorious Sheer 
Frost Orchestra. She performs frequently in the US, 
Canada, and Europe as a turn-tablist, spinning orig- 
inal dub plates with leading contemporary artists, 
including the Merce Cunningham Company, Sonic 
Youth, Christian Marclay, George Lewis, and Ikue Mori. 
Rosenfeld's work has appeared in a wide variety of 
contexts, including the Whitney Museum, Tate Mod- 
ern, Donaueschingen, Ars Electronica, Maerz Musik, 
Mutek, Wein Modern, and Taktlos Bern. Her most re- 
cent release is Joy of Fear. 


Daniel Rothman 204 a composer and clarinetist, 
lives in Venice, California. Textual collaborator Mi- 
chael Lentz is a poet and performer who lives in Ber- 
lin, Germany. 


Theresa Sauer ~206 has been inspired by innova- 
tive composers like John Cage her entire life. While 
completing her MS in Musicology at LIU/NYU, Sau- 
er studied with the famously reactive Raoul Pleskow. 
She draws inspiration from art, science, and the nat- 
ural world. A piano teacher and pedagogist for many 
years, she published a series of piano education vol- 
umes with the Piano Guild of America. She has also 
been profiled for her excellence in music education 
by the Piano Teacher's Guild of America and award- 


ed honors as an extraordinary pedogogist. Her com- 
bined interests of visual and musical art are what first 
drew her into the world of graphic scores. Sauer's pas- 
sion for innovative notation is what led her to the cre- 
ation of this volume. 


R. Murray Schafer +209 was born in Sarnia, Ontario, 
Canada. He is a composer of interdisciplinary works 
that have been performed throughout the world; he is 
also active as a writer. Schafer initially studied harpsi- 
chord, music theory and piano at the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music in Toronto. He then briefly studied com- 
position, harpsichord, and piano at the University of 
Toronto, but was soon expelled. However, he did ob- 
tain a piano degree from the Royal College of Music 
in London while still in Canada. He has received six 
honorary doctorates from universities in Argentina, 
Canada and France. Schafer has received numerous 
honors, including the Fromm Foundation Award, the 
Canadian Music Council Medal, a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship, the William Harold Moon Award, the Com- 
poser of the Year Award from the Canadian Music 
Council, and the Jules Léger Prize for New Chamber 
Music for his String Quartet No. 2, Waves. Most re- 
cently, he received the Walter Carsen Prize for Excel- 
lence in the Performing Arts from the Canada Coun- 
cil for the Arts in 2005, for a lifetime of achievement. 
Schafer founded the series “Ten Centuries Concerts” 
in Toronto in 1962. He pioneered research in the field 
of acoustic ecology in 1972, and has since remained 
active as a researcher in this field, notably with the 
World Forum for Acoustic Ecology. 


Ledn Schidlowsky +272 was born in 1931 in Santia- 
go de Chile. An admirer of Arnold Schénberg's mu- 
sic, Schidlowsky began his career as a composer in 
the tradition of the Second Viennese School. Later 
he began to use serial techniques and to experiment 
with various tonal concepts (atonal, aleatory, graphic 
notation), but always on the understanding that mu- 
sic has a deeper significance that transcends abso- 
lute art, which can open up a path for a human be- 
ing to find a way to himself. The scores of his graphic 
music have been shown in various exhibitions linked 
to concerts. Many of his works make reference to his 
Jewish-|sraeli identity and to the history of the Jew- 
ish people, as well as to his interest in and protest 
against the political and social situation in Chile and 
Latin America. Schidlowsky lives in Tel Aviv. On the 
occasion of his 75th birthday he received homagesin 
Tel Aviv and Berlin. 


Catherine Schieve 274 has worked for 30 years in 
many art forms and on several continents as an in- 
ter-media artist and composer. She grew up in the ° 
Southwestern US, and spent much time rambling 
about the West Texas desert and the Rocky Moun- 
tains as a teenager and college student. In the 1980s 
she held a Post Doctoral Research Fellowship at the 
University of Melbourne, during which she had con- 
stant interactions with the vibrant experimental mu- 
sic scene in Australia. During that time she developed 
a vision for creating musical scores as enormous, pre- 
cisely articulated paintings that would be performed 
as works of theatre. Schieve has continued this sound- 
and-vision project since then, expanding her work 
into video art, installation, digital printmaking, envi- 
ronmental sound, and a growing body of visual art- 
works, She holds an MFA in Multimedia, Video Art, 
and Drawing from the University of lowa, anda PhD 
in Music Research from the University of California, 
San Diego, Schieve’s work is held in numerous per- 
manent and private collections in the US, India, Aus- 
tralia, and Brazil. 


Daniel Schnee ~218 is a saxophonist/composer from 
Toronto, Canada, who has written extensively for film, 


dance, and theater in Asia as well as worked as a side- 
man on saxophone/percussion with several Grammy 
Award-winning artists. Schnee has extensive training 
inclassical Arabic music and regularly performs both 
traditional and Avant-Garde music all over the world. 
Formerly an instructor in saxophone and clarinet at 
the Edward Said National Conservatory of Music in Je- 
rusalem, Schnee is currently completing his doctor- 
al studies in ethnomusicology at York University. Sch- 
nee's graphic score interpretation method has been 
used to create not only concerts of structured im- 
provisation, choreographed dance and theater piec- 
es, but alSo concerts of contemporary music by mu- 
sicians performing on traditional Japanese, Persian, 
and Middle Eastern instruments. 


Brian Schorn~279 is an interdisciplinary artist. His 
academic accomplishments encompass an MFA in 
Electronic Music and Recording Media from Mills Col- 
lege, an MFA in Graphic Design from Cranbrook Acad- 
emy of Art, an MFA in Creative Writing from Brown 
University, an MFA in Photography from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, a BFA in Photography from the Cen- 
ter for Creative Studies and 2 years of pre-med at 
Oakland University. His music has been performed 
in the US and Europe. In 2007, his solo art museum 
exhibition entitled “Magnum Opus: A 25 Year Retro- 
spective,” featured over 75 works of Schorn's visual 
art. Other recent exhibitions include “Human Form" 
at Studio 71 South in Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
“Computer Punch Card Art" at the Washington Pavil- 
ion of Arts and Science in Souix Falls, South Dako- 
ta. His creative writing has been published in numer- 
ous books, journals and anthologies; his hand-made 
poetry books are in the Marvin Sackner Collection of 
Concrete and Visual Poetry. Schorn was awarded the 
Academy of American Poets Prize in 1991. 


Barry Schrader 220 has had his compositions for 
electronics, dance, film, video, mixed media, live/ 
electro-acoustic music combinations, and real-time 
computer performance performed throughout the 
world. Schrader is the founder and first president of 
SEAMUS, and has been involved with the inaugura- 
tion and operation of several performance series such 
SCREAM, the Currents concert series at Theatre Van- 
guard, and the CalArts Electro-Acoustic Music Mara- 
thon. He has written for several publications including 
The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians and 
Grolier's Encyclopedia, and is the author of the book 
Introduction to Electro-Acoustic Music. He has been a 
member of the Composition Faculty of the Califor- 
nia Institute of the Arts School of Music since 1971, 
and has also taught at the University of California at 
Santa Barbara and the California State University at 
Los Angeles. 


Phillip Schulze +2217 was bornin 1979 in Dusseldorf, 
Germany. He is a media artist and composer. His mu- 
sical work spans all media. His ouvre includes elec 
tronic real-time processing, compositions for classi- 
cal instruments (which are sometimes performed in 
combination with video or video-scores, and usually 
written for special environments), as well as improvi- 
sational acoustic music for alto clarinet and synthe- 
sizer. Schulze studied Media Art and Stage Design 
at the University for Art and Design, an institution in 
the Center for Art and Media in Karlsruhe, Germany. 
Currently, he is studying experimental composition 
at Wesleyan University. 


Michael J. Schumacher >222 is a composer, per- 
former, and Installation artist based in New York 
City. Since 1996, Schumacher has pioneered sound 
art, first at Studio Five Beekman and, since 2000, at 
Diapason Gallery, by giving over 150 artists the oppor- 
tunity to present. Schumacher has lectured at Bard 


College, The New School, The School for Visual Arts, 
and Juilliard. He has taught piano, composition, the- 
ory, and ear training privately since 1983. He currently 
teaches at Polytechnic University in Brooklyn, Schu- 
macher was awarded the prestigious Foundation for 
Contemporary Performance Arts Grant in 2001. He 
has also received awards and residencies from NYFA, 
Harvestworks, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Meet 
the Composer, DAAD, and others. Schumacher has 
degrees in music composition from Indiana Universi- 
ty, where he won the composition prize in 1982, and 
the Juilliard School, where he earned the doctorate 
in 1988. Born in 1961 in Washington, DC, he has lived 
in New York since 1983. 


Elliott Sharp ~226 is a composer, multi-instrumen- 
talist, and sound-artist who has personified the exper- 
imental music scene in New York City for over thirty 
years and has released over 200 recordings spanning 
the musical spectrum. Sharp has pioneered ways of ap- 
plying fractal geometry, chaos theory, and genetic met- 
aphors to musical composition and interaction. Groups 
that have performed Sharp's music include the Radi- 
oSinfonie Frankfurt, Ensemble Modern, Ensemble 
Rezonanz, Continuum, Flux Quartet, Kronos Quartet, 
and Zeitkratzer. He leads the projects Orchestra Car- 
bon, Tectonics, and Terraplane. His composition Quarks 
Swim Free premiered at the Venice Biennale in Septem- 
ber 2003 and his chamber opera EmPyre premiered at 
the 2006 Biennale. Sharp's most recent CD releases in- 
clude Racing Hearts-Calling-Tessalation Row, Quadra- 
ture, Dispersion Of Seeds, Forgery. He founded the ongo- 
ing zZOaR Records in 1978 both for his own productions 
and for other radical music. 


Marilyn Shrude 228 is a Chicago-born compos- 
er; she received degrees from Alverno College and 
Northwestern University. Among her more presti- 
gious honors are those from the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, Rockefeller Foundation, Kenne- 
dy Center Friedheim, Chamber-Music America/AS- 
CAP, National Endowment for the Arts, Cleveland 
Arts Prize and the Ohio Arts Council. Her works are 
recorded for New World, Albany, Azica, MMC, Cap- 
stone, Orion, Centaur, Neuma, Access and Ohio 
Brassworks and are published by C.F. Peters, Amer- 
ican Composers Alliance, Editions Henry Lemoine 
(Paris), Neue Musik Verlag Berlin, Southern Music 
and Thomas House. Since 1977 she has been on the 
faculty of Bowling Green State University, where she 
teaches and chairs the Department of Musicology/ 
Composition/Theory. She is the founder and past di- 
rector of the MidAmerican Center for Contemporary 
Music and co-directs the Annual New Music & Art Fes- 
tival. She continues to be active as a pianist and cli- 
nician with saxophonist John Sampen. In 2001 she 
was named a Distinguished Artist Professor of Music. 


Stuart Saunders Smith 2229 was born in 1948 in 
Portland, Maine. His music is performed regular- 
ly throughout the world. His music is recorded on 
0.0.Discs, 11 West Records, Centaur Records and 
numerous European labels. He has received the 
Maryland State Artists Fellowship, The National 
Endowment for the Arts Composer's Fellowship, 
and Atlantic Center for the Arts Master Artist Award. 
Smith's music is published by Sonic Art Editions 
(Smith Publications), A book entitled The Music of 
Stuart Saunders Smith, by John Welsh, was published 
by Excelsior Press, in 1997. 


Juan Maria Solare 230 was bornin Buenos Aires in 
1966. Solare is a pianist, composer, and conductor; 
he also composes music for short films and internet 
animations. A recipient of the German Academic Ex- 
change Service Scholarship, Solare has studied ex- 
tensively in both his native Argentina and in Germany. 


Currently, he is completing a PhD in music education 
at the Universidad Complutense de Madrid, Spain. 
From 1986 until 1993, Solare taught Harmony, Mor- 
phology and Chamber Music at the Conservatory of 
Tandilin Argentina. Since January 2002 he has beena 
piano teacher at the Musikschule and the Hochschule 
fur Kunste, both in Bremen, Germany. Since October 
2002, Solare has conducted the Orquesta no tipica, a 
chamber music group devoted to tango music at the 
University of Bremen. He also gives courses and lec- 
tures on contemporary music. 


Mathias Spahlinger >237 was born 1944 in Frank- 
furt A.M, Before he began to study piano, he worked 
as a typesetter. Between 1973 and 1977 he studied 
composition at the Stuttgart College of Music. In ad- 
dition to his studies, Spahlinger was active as a pia- 
no teacher and as an instructor of early musical ed- 
ucation at the Stuttgart School of Music. From 1978 
to 1981, Spahlinger acted as a guest lecturer at the 
University of the Arts, Berlin. Starting in 1982, Ma- 
thias held a professorial post in composition and mu- 
sic theory at the College of Music in Karlsruhe. Since 
1990 he has been teaching as a professor of composi- 
tion at the Freiburger College of Music, where he also 
leads the Institute for New Music. 


Jack W. Stamps 232 has devoted a lifetime to pur- 
suing a variety of musical activities. He has spent the 
past 20 years as a songwriter and recording artist. His 
dedication to music has guided his ongoing commit- 
ment to the intrusion of classical norms in pop culture. 
He has received commissions from such artists and 
groups as the UTSA Wind Ensemble, the Tosca String 
Quartet, and clarinetist Stephanie Key. His music has 
been performed at numerous festivals and confer- 
ences including the ICMC, Society of Composers, Inc., 
LaTex, SEAMUS, and the South Texas New Music Fes- 
tival. He was the recipient of the 2004 Reed Holmes 
Memorial Prize in Composition, the 2004 UTSA Cita- 
tion for Excellence in Technology in Music, and sec- 
ond prize at the CEMJKO 2006 electronic festival in 
Brazil. He earned an MM in Composition from the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin, anda BM from the Universi- 
ty of Texas at San Antonio. He has a particularinterest 
in developing new forms of musical notation through 
graphic design. He lives in San Antonio, TX. 


John Stead 234 has produced concert music, envi- 
ronmental sound installations, son et Lumieres, film 
music, and web media, which has been performed 
around the UK. A Love of nature, natural sounds, and 
sacred music results in a palette that includes trans- 
formed sounds (through the use of computer tech- 
nology), synthetic sounds, natural environmental 
sounds, and conventional instrumentation. The over- 
whelming influence in Stead's creative life is that of 
Olivier Messiaen. 


Norbert Stein >235 studied saxophone at the con- 
servatory in Cologne in the 1970s. In 1986, he estab- 
lished the Pata Music label, in order to document his 
work with a variety of ensembles: Pata Masters, Pata 
Generators, Pata Orchester, Pata Horns, Pata Trio, and 
Pata Blue Chip. Besides performing in Europe, Stein 
has had several concert tours in Brazil, Africa, Austra- 
lia, Singapore, and Indonesia, in cooperation with the 
Goethe-Institute. These international musical collab- 
orations are documented on various Pata CDs. 


Hans-Christoph Steiner >236 spends his time de- 
signing interactive software with a focus on human 
perceptual capabilities, building networks with free 
software, and composing music with computers. He 
teaches at Polytechnic University's Integrated Digital 
Media Institute and NYU's Interactive Telecommuni- 
cations Program. His solo work has been performed 
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inside the Croton Aqueduct, and inside the Atlantic 
Avenue Tunnel. Group projects that he has collabo- 
rated on have been exhibited at Lille2004 Europe- 
an Cultural Capitol Festival, Robodock, Wood Street 
Gallery, Joyce SOHO, and Scope Art Fair. He has giv- 
en talks at ITP/NYU, LocationOne, Tama Art Universi- 
ty, Geidai Tokyo National University, and dorkbot-nyc. 
Steiner received his Masters from NYU's Interactive 
Telecommunications Program. He is currently work- 
ing on developing full-fledged visual programming 
platform and free, open-source media arts curricula 
and teachers' guides. 


Peter Sterk >238 was born in The Netherlands in 
1957. He studied composition and electronic music 
at various Dutch conservatories. He has written music 
for several different instrumental combinations. The 
inspiration for Sterk'’s work often comes from natu- 
ral forms and processes. In recent years, improvised 
music has been Sterk's main focus. He has worked 
with the Rotterdam Improvisation Pool. Since 2003 
he has been performing as a member of the improvi- 
sation trio Lontano, playing piano, cello, and electron- 
ics. Currently Sterk is developing an improvisational 
method for amateurs: “Music from the inside.” 


Karlheinz Stockhausen 240 (1928-2007) com- 
posed 319 works and published 10 volumes of TEXTE 
zur MUSIK / TEXTS about MUSIC, comprising sketch- 
es and explanations about his own works (Stockhau- 
sen-Verlag). In 1991, the Stockhausen-Verlag began 
to release compact discs in the Stockhausen Com- 
plete Edition, which comprises 125 compact discs to 
date, and all Stockhausen scores, books, videos, and 
CDs are also available. Since 1998, the Stockhausen 
Courses Kirten for composers, interpreters, musicol- 
ogists, and auditors takes place annually. Stockhaus- 
enwas the perfect example of the composer who has 
participated at nearly all world premiéres and in innu- 
merable exemplary performances and recordings of 
his works worldwide—as conductor, performer, musi- 
cal director, or sound projectionist. |n addition to nu- 
merous guest professorships in Switzerland, the US, 
Finland, Holland, and Denmark, Stockhausen was ap- 
pointed Professor for Composition at the State Con- 
servatory in Cologne in 1971, in 1996 was awarded an 
honorary doctorate from the Free University in Berlin, 
andin 2004 received an honorary doctorate from the 
Queen's University in Belfast. He isa member of 12 in- 
ternational Academies for the Arts and Sciences, was 
named Honorary Citizen of Kiirten in 1988, became 
Commandeur dans l'Ordre des Arts et des Lettres, re- 
ceived many gramophone prizes and, among other 
honors, the German Medal of Merit, Ist class. 


John Stump 2242 (1944-2006) was born in Kansas 
City, Missouri. Shortly after the end of WWII, his father 
found work in California and settled his family in the 
Lakewood area of Southern California. At Lakewood 
High School, Stump played French horn in the march- 
ing band and orchestra. At Long Beach City College 
he studied composition and orchestration, arranging 
music for various instrumental and vocal groups. Af- 
ter graduating, Stump was reluctant to bring any fur- 
ther attention to his music. Instead, he took up the 
trade of music engraving. Combining a sensitivity to 
graphic art with his knowledge of music notation, he 
began to create and market a number of challeng- 
ing works. Stump was also active in collecting circles, 
specializing in classical music, the Beatles, the Beach 
Boys and a number of female vocalists of his era in- 
cluding Karen Carpenter and Dionne Warwick. 


Chiyoko Szlavnics >244 is a Canadian composer 
based in Berlin. She has performed extensively in and 
composed for experimental contemporary music en- 
sembles and projects in Europe and North America. 
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She received a Fellowship Grant from the Akademie 
Schlof& Solitude in 1997. Her compositions have been 
performed in concert and on radio by such ensem- 
bles as Arraymusic, Ensemble Zwischentdne, Jan- 
acek Philharmonic Orchestra, New Music Concerts, 
Quartett Avance, Quatuor Bozzini, Surplus, and Wan- 
delweiser, at festivals such as MaerzMusik, Interface 
Festival, Ostrava New Music Days, and the Darmstadt 
Ferienkurse. 


Yuji Takahashi 246 was born in 1938 in Tokyo, Japan, 
and is acomposer, performer, pianist, and author. He 
is, along with fellow composers Toshi Ichiyanagi and 
Kenji Kobayashi, the co-founder of the New Directions 
group, an ensemble devoted to New Music. For many 
years, Takahashi was known, along with only a few oth- 
er pianists, as someone able to decipher and play the 
most difficult new works for piano. While teaching pi- 
ano in the US in the 1970s, Takahashi began to com- 
pose electronic works. Upon his return to Japan in 
1972, Takahashi was involved in organizing and per- 
forming with like-minded groups of musicians, par- 
ticularly the Suigyu (Water Buffalo) Band. Since the 
1990s, Takahashi has been incorporating both tradi- 
tional Japanese instruments and vocal performance 
into his works, as well as computer and piano. An in- 
novator in notation, and a proponent of free perfor- 
mance, Takahashi received a Grant from the Founda- 
tion for Contemporary Arts in New York in 2006. 


Justinian Tamusuza ~248 was born in 1951 in Kibisi, 
Uganda. His early musical training was in Kigandan 
traditional music: singing, playing drums and tube- 
fiddle, endingidi. He received his doctorate in compo- 
sition at Northwestern University in Evanston, Illinois. 
Tamusuza served from 1993 to 1995 as amember of 
the Music Jury of the International Society of Con- 
temporary Music, ISCM. He is the African representa- 
tive for the Composers Guild of New Jersey and was 
most recently a member of the International Coun- 
cil for africa95. Tamusuza was the Artistic Director 
of the africa95 African Composers Workshop in the 
UK, hosted by the Royal Liverpool Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and the Liverpool University in 1995. Tamusu- 
za has taught music composition, theory, and analy- 
sis at the Department of Music, Dance and Drama at 
Makerere University in Uganda and has also held a 
professorship at the School of Music at Northwest- 
ern University. The Kronos Quartet CD Pieces of Afri- 
ca features Tamusuza's first string quartet, "Mu Kkubo 
Ery'Omusaalaba," The CD reached No. 1 on the Bill- 
board Classical and World Music Charts in 1992. Ta- 
musuza has been completing new works for the tra- 
ditional Ugandan group, Abaana B'Engoma since the 
mid-1990s. 


John Tehicai 249 has been continuously progres- 
sive throughout his life. Born in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, in 1936, Tchicai became a leading exponent of 
the jazz avant-garde in New York in the 1960s, anda 
father figure for the European avant-garde after that. 
The Danish ministry of Culture recognized his work by 
awarding him a lifetime grant. Tchicai has played with 


the greats in the field of jazz music, including John 
Coltrane, Don Cherry, Archie Shepp, John Lennon/ 
Yoko Ono, Johnny Dyani, Roswell Rudd, Albert Ayler, 
and Dollar Brand. Poetry and audience-participation 
are often part of a Tchicai performance. 


James Tenney 250 was born in 1934 in Silver City, 
New Mexico, and grew up in Arizona and Colorado, 
where he received his early training as a pianist and 
composer. He attended the University of Denver, the 
Juilliard School of Music, Bennington College, and 
the University of Illinois. A performer as wellas acom- 
poser and theorist, Tenney was co-founder and con- 
ductor of the Tone Roads Chamber Ensemble in New 
York City. He was a pioneer in the field of electronic 
and computer music, working with Max Mathews and 
others at the Bell Telephone Laboratories in the ear- 
ly 1960s to develop programs for computer sound- 
generation and composition. He has written works 
for a variety of media, both instrumental and elec 
tronic, many of them using alternative tuning systems. 
Tenney is the author of articles on musical acoustics, 
computer music, and musical form and perception, 
as well as two books: META + HODOS; A Phenome- 
nology of 20th-Century Musical Materials and an Ap- 
proach to the Study of Form and A History of “Conso- 
nance” and “Dissonance.” He has received numerous 
grants and awards, including those from the Nation- 
al Science Foundation, the National Endowment for 
the Arts, the Ontario Arts Council, the Canada Coun- 
cil, and the Jean A. Chalmers Foundation. 


Voya Toncitch #252 is a French concert pianist, mu- 
sicologist, and composer. He has given numerous 
concerts, recitals, lecture-recitals on aesthetics and 
philosophy of contemporary music, and piano mas- 
ter-classes worldwide, on every continent but Antarc- 
tica, Toncitch has recorded for broadcasting compa- 
nies in Europe, North America, South America, Asia, 
and Australia. His musicological essays, all written in 
French, are published in many nations, and their titles 
are quoted as reference works in encyclopedias, such 
as The New Grove Dictionary of Music, Grove Dictionary 
of American Music, Das Grosse Lexicon der Musik Herder, 
and many more. Toncitch’s own compositions for or- 
chestra, chamber ensembles, choir, and solo instru- 
ments are published in Germany. He has sponsored 
competitions for scholarships for musicians from de- 
veloping countries, which are organized by French 
diplomatic and cultural services in India, Paraguay, 
and the Philippines. In 1981, he founded the music 
department at the French Cultural Centre/Alliance 
Francaise in Calcutta, and in 1983 the Contemporary 
Music Library in Asuncion, Paraguay. Toncitch is also 
an accomplished painter. 


Laura Toxvaerd 253 is a Danish composer and alto 
saxophonist, born in 1977, on the outskirts of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. Toxvaerd was brought up in the tra- 
dition of jazz music. Her particular interests became 
avant-garde and free jazz, and eventually more con- 
temporary music. Toxvaerd feels that graphic scores 
encourage both conductor and musicians to let go of 
traditional musical conventions. Another of her inter- 
ests is exploring the possibilities of the solo concert. 
This is reflected on her debut CD, Laura Toxvaerd no. 1, 
which contains 15 pieces for solo alto saxophone, all 
performed by her. Toxvaerd earned adegree in music 
performance and education from the Rhythmic Music 
Conservatory in Copenhagen and has done addition- 
al studies at the Conservatoire National Supérieur de 
Musique et de Danse de Paris. 


Jeffrey Trevifio >256 was born in 1983, in Oxnard, Cal- 
ifornia. He is a PhD student in music composition at 
the University of California at San Diego, having grad- 
uated in 2005 with a BAin Music, Science, and Tech- 


nology from Stanford University. An accomplished pi- 
anist and tubist, Treviho has performed in world-class 
venues such as Carnegie Hall, the Sheldonian The- 
atre, and the Sydney Opera House. In 2005, Trevino 
debuted the SCUBA, a robotically augmented concert 
tuba, at the International Conference on New Interfac- 
es for Musical Expression in Vancouver, As a musicol- 
ogist, he has received fellowships from the Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation and the American Musicological 
Society in support of his work on Hollywood film and 
cartoon music composer Charles Ives, and philoso- 
phies of musical expression in contemporary instru- 
ment design. Trevifio's pedagogical efforts were rec- 
ognized with the Department Award for Excellence 
in Graduate Teaching. Recent composition commis- 
sions include the University of California at Berkeley 
Graduate Program in Media Studies. 


Andrea Valle #258 born in Ciria, Italy, and is a com- 
poser and a researcher. His interest in music compo- 
sition began with his experiences as an electric bass 
player in experimental rock and free jazz formations. 
His devoted interest in algorithmic composition both 
for acoustic and electronic instruments has led him 
to the development of computer-based, algorith- 
mic strategies for automated typesetting, both us- 
ing standard notation and designing new ones. His 
works include music for film and multimedia proj- 
ects. He earned a PhD in Semiotics at the Universi- 
ty of Bologna and he is nowa researcher at the Multi- 
media School of the University of Torino. Valle is the 
author of two books, respectively dedicated to audio 
processing and to contemporary musical notation, 
and of many papers and articles related to semiot- 
ics and music. 


J. Simon van der Walt +267 is a composer, multi-in- 
strumentalist and teacher, of English and South Af- 
rican descent, now settled in Scotland. Originally a 
self-taught jazz trumpet player, his career took off fol- 
lowing two years of study at Napier University. where 
he achieved a course medal, a composition prize, 
and diplomas in trumpet and composition. He took 
up a teaching post at Stevenson College Edinburgh, 
which supported him in further private study leading 
to an FLCM in composition, and a teaching qualifica- 
tion from the University of Dundee. In the spring of 
2003, van der Walt undertook a three-month residen- 
cy at the Banff Centre in Alberta, with financial sup- 
port from the Arts Council of England. This experi- 
ence Led him to formulate and crystallize a question 
that lies at the heart of his current practice, and forms 
the basis of his PhD research at the RSAMD: “If one 
starts by considering an ensemble as a collection of 
performers rather than a collection of instruments, 
and the performance area as an undiscovered space, 
what musical consequences follow?” 


Ivan Vineze »262 was born in 1930 in Bratislava. in 
1946, he began his studies of music at the Stadtische 
Musikschule. After having finished his studies at the 
State Conservatory, he continued to study at the Akad- 
emie fur Musik und Drama, where he trained to bea 


professional violist. Asaviolist, Vincze has belonged to 
orchestras in Germany, Austria, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. In 1982, he became a member of GiM—the 
Group for Intuitive Music. Now, after more than 20 
years, and the founding of the Bela Hamvas Group 
for Intuitive Music, his efforts are above all directed 
toward inventing new forms for his test-notated and 
graphic pieces. Vincze believes that such composi- 
tions acquire their meaning only when carried out, 
through a co-shaping by wonderful musicians; from 
them, collective action results, causing a higher lev- 
el of consciousness. 


Stephen Vitiello 262 is an electronic musician and 
sound artist who transforms incidental atmospheric 
noises into mesmerizing soundscapes that alter our 
perception of the surrounding environment. He has 
composed music for independent films, experimen- 
tal video projects, and art installations. Recent solo 
exhibitions include Museum 52, London; The Proj- 
ect, New York; Galerie Almine Rech, Paris; and The 
Project, Los Angeles. Group exhibitions include the 
2006 Biennal of Sydney, the 2002 Whitney Bienni- 
al, and several exhibitions at the Cartier Foundation, 
Paris. Vitiello has had performances at The Tate Mod- 
ern, the San Francisco Electronic Music Festival, The 
Kitchen, and the Whitney Museum of American Art. 
Vitiello has also acted as Media Curator for many ex- 
hibitions. 


Douglas C. Wadle »263 was born in 1977. His works 
have followed two dominant streams of production: 
manipulations of harmonic pitch space and experi- 
ments in extreme forms of graphic notation. Wadle 
actively performs as a member of a quartet of re- 
search-oriented improvisers under the direction of 
choreographer/poet Simone Forti that includes the- 
ater artist Terrence Luke Johnson and choreographer 
Saran Swenson. Wadle holds an MA in Ethnomusi- 
cology from the University of California, Los Angeles, 
and an MFA in Music Composition from the California 
institute of the Arts. 


Jennifer Walshe >268 was born in Dublin, Ireland. 
She studied composition at the Royal Scottish Acade- 
my of Music and Drama. In 2002, she graduated from 
Northwestern University with a doctoral degree in 
composition; from 2003-2004, she was composer- 
in-residence at the National Sculpture Factory, Cork, 
and she was a fellow of the Akademie Schloss Soli- 
tude, Stuttgart. From 2004-2005 she lived in Bertin 
as a guest of the DAAD Berliner Kiinstlerprogramm. 
Her works have been performed throughout Europe, 
the US, and Canada by groups such as Alter Ego, En- 
semble Récherche, Ensemble Resonanz, Apartment 
House, and Q-02, among others. She has received 
numerous commissions, including those from RTE, 
Westdeutscher Rundfunk (WDR), Sudwest Rundfunk 
(SWR), the Irish Chamber Orchestra, Crash Ensemble, 
the Project Arts Centre, and the National Concert Hall, 
Ireland, as well as commission awards from the New 
Music Scheme of the Arts Council of Ireland and the 
Scottish Arts Council. In addition to her activities asa 


composer, Walshe performs frequently as a vocalist, 
specializing in extended techniques. 


Clive Wilkinson 272 studied composition at the Uni- 
versities of York and Keele. He also received bursaries 
to study at Dartington International Summer School. 
In 1990, he was an Artist-in-Residence at the Banff 
Centre for the Arts, Canada. He is currently Lectur- 
er in Contemporary Music at the Northern School of 
Contemporary Dance, Leeds. During November and 
December 2002 he worked with the British choreog- 
rapher Debbi Purtill on Gothic Belle, which was per- 
formed at The Riley Theatre, Leeds to critical acclaim. 
Wilkinson's music is published by Frog Peak Music. 


Michael Winter >273 is a composer and guitarist who 
has studied and honed his skills across the US and 
has worked with some of the masters of contempo- 
rary composition. He is an expert in the field of elec 
tronic music and composition, and has taught a full 
electronic music and technosonics curriculum at Ca- 
(Arts, the University of Virginia, and the University of 
California at Santa Barbara, where he is currently a 
PhD candidate. 


René Wohthauser 274 was born in Brienz, Switzer- 
land. He studied at the Basel Conservatory. In 1978, 
Wohthauser won the Valentino Bucchi Composition 
Prize, Rome, for his piece, Souvenirs de l'Occitanie 
for solo clarinet, starting along stream of prizes won 
for his compositions. He has had many performanc 
es in Switzerland and abroad, including Germany, Ja- 
pan, France, Italy, Russia, and Canada. He has several 
journal publications on compositional, aesthetic, and 
philosophical aspects of new music. He co-founded 
the Basle Composer's Forum with Mathias Steinauer. 
Wohlhauser has been a teacher of music theory and 
composition at the Basle Music Academy since 1979. 
Currently, he lives as a freelance composer in Basle. 


Ge-Suk Yeo 276 is a singer, electro-acoustic musi- 
cian, composer, and visual and video artist who works 
in both Hamburg, Germany, and Seoul, South Korea. 
As a talented lyric-dramatic soprano, she is a nov- 
elty in the fields of electro-acoustic music and me- 
dia art. Her compositions and ideas for sound she 
notates as sound-calligraphies. In her live perfor- 
mances, Yeo synthesizes unique musical experienc 
es through combining elements from various parts 
of her artwork. 


David Young ~277 has had his music performed in 
Australia, Europe, and Asia, in concerts, music the- 
atre and installation. As acomposer he is preoccupied 
with exploring the relationship between sound and 
image, employing intricate, and often miniature, for- 
mats in unconventional settings. As artistic director of 
Aphids, Young composes for and co-curates cross-art- 
form projects. He led the Aphids residency at the MU- 
SiCLAB program at Bains::Connective. Maps, a music 
theatre-film-text collaboration between Aphids and 
its sister company in Denmark, has had performanc 
es in Melbourne (November 2000) and Copenhagen 
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(October 2002); and Music at Mt Egerton inan old clay 
mine in regional Victoria, Australia. He then produced 
A Quarreling Pair at La Mama as part of the 2004 Mel- 
bourne International Arts Festival, which has sold out 
three subsequent seasons. 


Katherine Young ~278 is a composer and bassoon- 
ist who writes acoustic and electro-acoustic music, of- 
ten using open forms and expressive, non-tradition- 
al notations. She enjoys collaborative work as well. 
A versatile performer, Young works as an interpret- 
er of contemporary chamber music, improvises, and 
plays with rock bands; she performs with the duo Ar- 
chiteuthis Walks on Land, the trio Civil War, James 
Falzone's Allos Consort, and Roommate. The Kather- 
ine Young ensemble is her ensemble including Carol 
Genetti, Brian Labycz, Joseph Mills, and Jason Roeb- 
ke. Young is a founding member of the contemporary 
chamber music collective Till by Turning. She is cur- 
rently living in Connecticut, working on her Master's 
in composition at Wesleyan University. Young gradu- 
ated with bassoon performance and comparative Lit- 
erature degrees from Oberlin College and Conser- 
vatory. 


Judith Lang Zaimont 282 js internationally ac 
claimed for her works' expressive strength and dyna- 
mism. Many of her 100 works are prize-winning com- 
positions; these include three symphonies, chamber 
opera, music for wind ensemble, oratorios and can- 
tatas, and other works for chorus, compositions for 
voice, solo instruments, and a wide variety of cham- 
ber music. Her composition awards include aGuggen- 
heim Fellowship, commission grants from the Nation- 
al Endowment for the Arts and American Composers 
Forum, a 2003 Aaron Copeland Award and 2005 
Bush Foundation Fellowship. Zaimont's music is fre- 
quently played in the United States and abroad and 
has been programmed by ensembles such as the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Mississippi symphony 
orchestras, the Berlin Radio Orchestra, Czech Ra- 
dio Orchestra, Kremlin Chamber Orchestra, Kharkov 
Philharmonic, and the Women's Philharmonic. Her 
works are widely published and recorded, extensive- 
ly researched, have served as competition repertoire 
for international piano and conducting competitions, 
and two are cited on the Century Lists of Piano Inter- 
national and Chamber Music America. After a distin- 
guished career as an educator (Peabody Conserva- 
tory, CUNY, Adelphi University and the University of 
Minnesota). 


Edson Zampronha ~283 has received two awards 
from the Sao Paulo Association of Art Criticism, Bra- 
zil. In 2005 he won, together with SClArts Group, the 
6th Sergio Motta Award, the most outstanding prize 
on Art and Technology for the musical installation 
composition, Poetic Attractor. He has received com- 
missions from different groups and institutions, such 
as the Museum flir Angewandte Kunst, Kéln, for the 
Soccer World Cup 2006, and from the Sao Paulo 
State Symphonic Band for the 100th anniversary of 
Sao Paulo State Gallery in 2005. He has worked as 
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a guest composer in different institutions as LIEM- 
CDMC in Madrid, the Phonos Foundation in Barcelo- 
na, and the University of Birmingham. His composi- 
tions are included in many CDs released by different 
record labels and institutions. He is Professor of Mu- 
sical Composition at the Sao Paulo State University. 
He has a PhD in Communication and Semiotics Arts 
from the Pontifical Catholic University of Sao Pau- 
lo. He is the author of the book Nota¢do, Representa- 
¢Go e Composi¢ao. 


Peter Zombola >284 was born in 1983 in Budapest, 
Hungary. He studied composition at the Béla Bar- 
tok Conservatory. He also studied at the Liszt Ferenc 
Academy of Music, were he received degrees with 
honors in composition and music theory in 2006. He 
is a candidate for a PhD from the Liszt Ferenc Acad- 
emy of Music, In 2001, Zombola achieved 2nd place 
at the Béla Bartok Composition Contest, and in 2003 
he received 2nd place at the International Summer 
Composition Course in Austria. In 2004, he won 2nd 
place at the Liszt Ferenc Academy of Music Com- 
position Contest and 2nd place at the Istvan Vantus 
Composition Contest in Szeged. His regular premiers 
take place at the Budapest Autumn Festival, Buda- 
pest Spring Festival, Music of Our Day, and Budapest 
Music Weeks. Zombola has been teaching since 2004 
at the University of Theater and Film. 


Jonathan Zorn ~285 isa composer and performer of 
electro-acoustic music. In his compositions, he cre- 
ates interactive systems for acoustic and electron- 
ic instruments that exceed the control of any single 
participant, creating surprises and new ensemble dy- 
namics for performers to explore and navigate. Zorn 
maintains ongoing collaborative projects with video 
artist/violinist Rachel Thompson, bassoonist/com- 
poser Katherine Young, bassist Andrew Lafkas, and 
electronic musician Bryan Eubanks. Along with Ra- 
chel Thompson, he founded and run SET projects, a 
small record label of experimental and improvised 
sound and video art. Zornis currently pursuing a PhD. 
in computer music composition at the University of 
Virginia. 
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A 
Adan, Victor, 12-13, 296 
Adventure No. 7. (Becker), 31 
After Dinner Music, Hit Tune (Hellerman), 92 
Agelce (Vincze), 261 
Alcmene, 207 
aleatoric notation 
Chiyoko Szlavnics on, 244 
Henrik Colding-Jorgensen on, 54 
Lunar Cascade (Bathory-Kitsz), 23 
Pass it on.... (O'Keeffe), 169 
All of This I'll Soon Forget (Herndler), 105 
The Almagest (Ptolemy), 46 
American Composers Orchestra, 226, 227 
American Tokyo Daydream III (Pluta), 178 
Amphiboly (Wadle), 264 
Anati, Emmanuel, 277 
Anchored in Perath: an apocalypse (Job), 113 
Anderson, Beth, 14, 296 
Andrews, Kerry John, 15, 296 
Animali (Young), 277 
Antosca, Steve, 16, 296 
architecture, 193 
Arditto, Cecilia, 17,296 
Aria (Cage), 44, 123 
artist biographies, 296-310 
artists 
. See composers 
“art object", 265-266 
The Art of Noise (Russolo), 72-73 
art, score, 97-101 
Ashley, Robert, 18, 296 
ASYMFON (post-score in reality particles) detail 
(Kwi), 121 
Athena, 207 
at the edge of time (Fox), 78 
Atunements (Schieve), 214-217 
audiovisual score, 56 
Austin, Kevin, 19, 296 
Australian aboriginals, 150 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation, 215 
Aviary (Schieve), 215 


avscore 20, or avscore 37 (no label) (Collins), 56 


B 


“The Babylonian Musical Notation and the Hurrian 


Melodic Texts” (West), 291 

Baca, Trevor, 20, 296 

Bach, Johann Sebastian, 76 

Balmond, Cecil, 193 

Bartram, Nigel, 234 

Bathory-Kitsz, Dennis, 21-25, 296 

“Beast” (Tenney), 251 

Beauchamp, James, 27, 28 

Becker, Irene, 31, 296 

Beck, Stephen, 26-30, 296 

Beerman, Burton, 228 

Beethoven, Ludwig van, 76 

Belson, Jordan, 28 

Berberian, Cathy, 32, 44, 296 

Berezan, David, 33, 296 

Bergstrém-Nielsen, Carl, 31, 34-35, 296 

Bernstein, David W., 73, 77n 

Binary Experiment for James Tenney (Trevifio), 
256-257 


Binky Plays Marbles, Low Birds (Bathory-Kitsz), 23 


biographies, artist, 296-310 
Biomass (Sterk), 238 
Bird and Human (Yeo), 276 
Bird Gong Game (Guy), 88 
Blackburn, Philip, 36-37, 296-297 
Black, Robert, 83 
Blanchot, Maurice, 15 
Blazing Dawn (Huang), 109-110 
Body, Jack, 126 
Book #35, #3, #93 (Redman), 190 
Boretz, Benjamin, 38, 297 
bow, 83 
breath, 20, 123 
Breath Bridge (Tchicai), 249 
Brecht, George, 86, 221 
Britton, Sam, 39, 297 
Brown, Earle 

biography of, 297 
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December 1952, 73, 98 
Henrik Colding-Jorgensen and, 54 
New Music 1964, 40-41 
on new notational developments, 10 
Brun, Herbert, 27-28, 42, 297 
Buddha, 207 
Bugris, 207 
Burr, Ellen, 43, 297 
Burroughs, John, 125 
Burt, Warren, 215 
Bute, Mary Ellen, 28 


(s 
C.O3A. (Schulze), 221 
Cacklecabin (Toxvaerd), 253-255 
Cage, John 
Aria, 44, 123 
Arnold Schoenberg and, 73-74 
biography of, 297 
chance in composition, 76 (n7) 
on chaos, 117 
Cilla McQueen's poem for, 148 
Douglas C. Wadle on, 265 
HPSCHD, 27, 29 
on improvisation, 11 
Luigi Russolo and, 76 (n10) 
as mycologist, 28 
Notations, 8,72 
Cairo, 64 
calligraphy, 52 
Cameron, Allison, 45, 297 
Campbell, Joseph, 207 
“Canine Wisdom” from The Dog Done Gone Deaf (El- 
Dabh), 63, 65 
Carl, Gene, 292 
Carlyon, Richard, 288-289, 297 
Catalano, Joe, 46-47, 297 
Celestial Excursions: “Act Il: Asylum (Song 
#7—Before What?)” (Ashley), 18 
Celestial Spheres Fantasy for Improvisers (Loyato), 
134-137 
Chacon, Raven, 48, 297 
Chadabe, Joel, 161 
Chalfant, Chris, 49, 297 
chance, 76 (n7) 
“The Changing Composer-Performer Relationship” 
(Foss), 76 (n13) 
children, 209, 2711 
Chippewa, Jef, 50, 298 
Choi, Kyong Mee, 51-53, 298 
Chollobhat (Schnee), 218 
Christian Music (Polansky), 179 
“Circle” (Corner), 292 
“Circular Song” (La Barbara), 123, 123 (n1) 
CIRCULARTHING (Van der Walt), 260 
Cisma (Galindo), 81 
Coatlicue, 208 
Cogan, Robert, 68 
Colding-Jorgensen, Henrik, 9, 54-55, 298 
collaboration, 166-168 
Collins, Nick, 56, 298 
color notation, 63-65 
composers 
artist biographies, 296-310 
clarity of notation and, 22-23 
Gary Noland on composing, 164-165 
guidance from, 23 
Night Time (Blackburn), 36 
notation, graphic scores of, 10-11 
software, publishing and, 25 
submissions for Notations 21, 8 
verbal score and, 86 
visualizing sound, 123-124 
who notate outside conventions, 24 
composing 
continuum and, 69 
Pozzi Escot on, 68 
Shogi Composition, 166-168 
“Composing By a Composer-A Mediev Ali Avantgarde 
Esthetics” (Escot), 68 
Composition with Lines (Mondriaan), 73 
conceptual score, 86 
“Conceptual, Verbal, and Graphic Scores” (Goode), 86 
Conceptual View of Worlds | (Choi), 51 


Con Spirito (Pitkin), 177 
Constellation (Maronidis), 144 
The Constellations (Corner), 58 
continuum, 69 
Cooman, Carson, 113 
Cope, David, 57, 298 
Copernicus, Nicolaus, 46 
Coplanar 1 (+2) (Gregorio), 87 
Coptic, 64, 291 
Corner, Philip 
biography of, 298 
“Circle”, 292 
The Constellations, 58 
as Fluxus artist, 86 
letter from William Hellerman to, 96-101 
“A Rose Is A Rose Is A Round” (Tenney) for, 250 
Cosmic Pulses (Stockhausen), 240-241 
Cross, Burnett, 215 
Cross-Grainger Electric Eye Tone Tool 2, 215 
“Crucifixus” (Crumb), 73 
Crumb, George, 73, 76 (n15) 
Cuomo, Jim, 28 
Cycles (Beck), 26 


D 

D'Arezzo, Guido, 164-165 

Das Licht Im Dunkel Der Wolke (Hoffman), 108 
da'uli da’uli, 206-208 

Davids, Brent Michael, 59, 298 

Davidson, Tina, 60, 298 

Davie, Alan, 88 

Davies, Dennis Russell, 292 

December 1952 (Brown), 73, 98 
Deganawidah, 207-208 

De Liége, Jacques, 147 

De Man, Annelie, 128 

Denham, Robert, 62, 298 

Desert Invocation (Davids), 59 

diatonic modal systems, 291 

Diaz de Leon, Mario, 61, 298 

Di Bondone, Giotto, 165 

Dick, Robert, 91 

The Dog Done Gone Deaf (E\-Dabh), 63, 65 
Downtime (Boretz), 38 

Drawing The Air (Phase 1) and Drawing The Air 

(Phase 2) (Kwi), 119 
“DreamFrame” from Five Terrestrial Projections for 
Guitar and Other Instruments (Catalano), 46 

Drifting Over a Red Place (Shrude), 228 
Dunkel, Paul, 226-227 

Dutz, Brad, 43 


E 
Egyptian notation, 64, 290-291 
Eile oder weile (Metamorphosis) (Wohthauser), 
274-275 
El-Dabh, Halim, 63-65, 298-299 
electronic music 
Cosmic Pulses (Stockhausen), 240-241 
14’41" (Zorn), 285 
impact of, 73 
Incastro Di Mondi (Perego), 175 
Kyong Mee Choi on, 52 
laptop as moon, 137 
Steve Beckon, 27-30 
Electronic Music Studio, 27-29 
elements, 220 
Emotional Orchestra (Rosenfeld), 202 
“Ende gut, frage. : kleines (Little) solo (solo) fiir (for) 
einen (a) fragesteller (question-asker).” (Lentz), 
205 
ende gut, frage (Rothman), 204 
The End (Lorentzen), 132 
The End p. 14 Cloud Cello Solo (Lorentzen), 133 
“Enharmonic Notation for the Futurist Intonarumori” 
(Russolo), 76 (n11) 
En relation (Heller), 90 
Entujjo (Tamasuza), 248 
ephemere (Spahlinger), 231 
Epitaph for Moonlight (Schafer), 209 
Erickson, Robert, 66, 299 
Escot, Pozzi, 67-68, 299 
Estrada, Julio, 69, 299 
Evalon (Zampronha), 283 


experimentation, 265-266 

Expressions No. 2 (Mogensen), 152-153 
extended vocal techniques, 123-124 
“eye scores”, 96-97 


F 

Farkas, Dan Evans, 161 

Faustroll, Dr, 235 

Feldman, Morton, 124 

Feld, Steven, 11 

Felt Sense, 111-112 

Fib Either Way (Mains), 140 

Fibonacci series, 127, 191, 226-227 

Fields, Cows and Flowers (Tchicai), 249 
“First Horizontal” (Vitiello), 262 

First sketches of Beta Collide (Vitiello), 262 
Fischman, Dalit, 70 

Fischman, Rajmil, 70, 299 

Fisher, Rob, 30 

Fishinger, Oscar, 28 

5 Structured Improvisations (Marmorstein), 142-143 
The Fixation of Belief (Peirce), 265 
Fleisher, Robert, 71-77, 299 

flute, 20 

folk music, 143 
“formation as process” approach, 191 

Foss, Lukas, 73, 76 (n13) 

Foucault, Michel, 15 

The Foundation of Science (Poincare), 164 
four 4 Ascents of James Tenney (Winter), 273 
14’41” (Zorn), 285 

Fox, Christopher, 78, 299 

Friedman, Bruce, 79-80, 299 

Fruits (Rodney), 196-197 


G 
Galindo, Guillermo, 81, 299 
gamelan, 137 
Gamepad player, 175 
Gass, William H., 68 
Gendlin, Eugene T., 111-112 
Gingko (Raskin), 184, 185 
glissandi, 273 
glossolalia, 208 
God, 207-208 
Goldstein, Malcolm, 82-83, 299 
Goode, Daniel, 84-86, 299-300 
Graffiti Suite (Stein), 235 
Grainger Free Music Machine, 215 
Grainger, Percy, 215 
graphic notation 
Animali (Young), 277 
early example of, 72-73 
Henrik Colding-Jorgensen on, 54 
Joan La Barbara on, 123-124 
John Stead on, 234 
Kyong Mee Choi on, 52-53 
William Hellerman on, 97 
. See also music notation 
“Graphic Score Number 9” from 217 Graphic Scores 
(Langford), 126, 127 
graphic scores 
CIRCULARTHING (Van der Walt), 260 
Daniel Schnee on, 219 
Jon Raskin on, 184 
Mark Langford on, 126 
Pavilion Scores 1-5 (Roden), 192-195 
Samuel Pluta on, 178 
graphic software 
. See software 
Gregorio, Guillermo, 87, 300 
Grey, Laura, 179 
Grid (Olsson), 171 
Grieg, Edvard, 205 
Gulezyan, H. Aram, 291 
Guttenplan, Samuel, 265 
Guy, Barry, 88-89, 300 


H 

Haas, Joachim, 240 

handwriting, 52 

Haraszti, Celesta, 228 

Harmonies of the Spheres (El-Dabh), 65 
The Harmonies of the World (Kepler), 46 


“Harmony of the Spheres” (Ptolemy), 291 
harpsichord, 27, 234 
Harrison, Lou, 179, 292 
Haubenstock-Ramati, Roman, 73, 76 (n12) 
Hayashi, Kana, 167 
Heller, Barbara, 90, 300 
Heller, Brian, 91, 300 
Hellerman, William, 92-101, 300 
Helmuth, Mara, 102, 300 
Hemmi, Yasataka, 277 
Heracles, 207 
Hermann, Sven, 103-104, 300 
Herndler, Christoph, 105, 300 
Hexagonie (Navard), 158-159 
hiccup, 275 
Hickmann, Hans, 64, 291 
Higgins, Dick, 86 
Hilario, Alan, 106, 300 
Hiller, Jerry, 27-28 
Hoffman, Robin, 107, 300 
H6lscher, Peter, 300 
Horus, 207 
House of Mirror | & II (Millikan), 151 
HPSCHD (Cage), 27, 29 
Huang, Tsai-yun, 109-110, 301 
Huitzilopochtli, 208 
Hurons, 207-208 


| 
I-Ching (Chinese text), 156 
ideograms, 229 
Il Castillo Interior (Theresa of Avila), 208 
ILling, Christoph, 111-112, 301 
improvisation 
Dan Marmorstein on, 143 
in House of Mirror | & II (Millikan), 151 
Ink Bops (Burr) for, 43 
new developments in field of, 11 
O.PT.1.O.N.S. project, 79 
Inalterabilis 1/a (Zombola), 284 
Inbetween (Rosenbaum), 198-199 
Incastro Di Mondi (Perego), 175 
indeterminacy, 16, 72, 76 (n6) 
Indian Cycle, Indian Elegy (Toncitch), 252 
ineinandergeschachtelt (\Lling), 111-12 
Infinite Detours Through a Flower (Rasmussen), 187 
Ingredient Projects for Demulcent Cake (Walshe), 269 
In Honor of Lee Sung Jae (Jones), 114 
Ink Bops (Burr), 43 
“Innovative Music Meetings: Creative Collaborations 
with Carnatic Music” (Mehta), 150 
Insistentia.05 (Pritchard), 181 
interpretation 
Christopher Illing on, 111, 112 
Douglas C. Wadle on, 265, 266 
of Jon Raskin’s scores, 184 
O.PT.I.O.N.S. project, 79 
Intersection for Organ (Lorentzen), 132 
in the shadow and act of the haunting place (La 
Barbara), 122, 123-124 
intuition, 186 
Irish music, 169 
irosesu (Takahashi), 246-247 
ishini’ioni (page 3) (Estrada), 69 
Isis, 207 
Isorhythmic Variations (Schumacher), 224-225 
Ives, Charles, 147 


J 

Jade Mountain Soundings (Goldstein), 82-83 

January 13, 2007 (Raskin), 184 

jazz fakebooks, 232 

jazz music, 143 

Jesus Christ, 207 

Job, Lynn, 113, 301 

Johns, Jasper, 73 

Jones, David Evan, 114, 301 

judgment, 265 

Juicy Music. Experimental Music (only ONE SECTOR) 
(Hellerman), 92 

Jung, C. G., 16 

Junkspace (Britton), 39 

“Junkspace” (Koolhass), 39 


K 

Kandinsky, Wassily, 73, 76 (n14) 

Kannenberg, John, 115-116, 301 

Kaplan, Edwin, 28 

Karkoschka, Erhard, 23, 24 

Karman, Gregorio, 240 

Kataoka, Yuki, 167 

Kataoka, Yusuke, 167 

Kelly, Richard, 161 

Kepler, Johannes, 46 

Kim, Suk-Jun, 117, 301 

Kinetic Figuration (Rai), 182 

King, Jay, 298 

Kirby, Michael, 76 (n9), 76 (n10) 

Klee, Paul, 73 

Koenig, Gottfried, 126 

Kokoras, Panayiotis, 118, 301 
“Kombinationen” (Wohlhauser), 275 

Komodo dragon, 206-208 

Kontar-Sky, Aloys, 77 (n35) 

Koolhass, Rem, 39 

Kristallnacht (Montague), 154-155 

Kwi, Slavek, 119-121, 301 


L 
La Barbara, Joan, 122-124, 301 
Labyrinth p. 33 from Sound-Shaping/Chorus- 
Dramatics (Lorentzen), 132 
La espiral quebrada [Multiplexor III] (Adan), 13 
..lahgo adil'i dine doo yeehosinilgii yidaaghi (Chacon), 
48 
Lainhart, Richard, 161 
Landfill Music #1 (Stamps), 233 
“Landscape 1: Vanishing Point” (Kannenberg), 115-116 
Lane, John, 125, 301-302 
Langford, Mark, 126-127, 302 
The Languages of Logics, 2nd edition (Guttenplan), 
265 
Lee, Hope, 128, 302 
Lentz, Michael, 205 
Leonard, Cheryl E., 129, 302 
"Le probléme de la notation musicale dans l’Egypte 
ancienne” (Hickmann), 291 
Les Cing Sens (Serres), 111 
le triple accord (Heller), 90 
“The Liberation of Sound” (Varése), 76 (n4) 
Light Marks Converse (Martin), 145 
The Limits of Silence (Sterk), 239 
Linden, Dorothy, 228 
Lindvang, Charlotte, 130, 302 
listening, 96 
Live Transmission 1 (O'Hara), 292 
Live Transmission 2 (O'Hara), 292 
Live Transmission 3 (O'Hara), 292 
Logos prior Logos (Wadle), 263, 265 
Logothetis, Anestis, 131, 302 
Lorentzen, Bent, 132-133, 302 
Loyato, Martin Sebastian, 134-137, 302 
Lunar Cascade in Serial Time (Bathory-Kitsz), 21 
Lunar Cascade in Serial Time: June (Bathory-Kitsz), 
23 


M 
Maierhof, Michael, 138-139 
Mains, Tyler, 140, 302 
Makan, Keeril, 141, 302 
Makrokosmos (Crumb), 73 
Malerhof, Michael, 302 
Manabe, Reiko, 20 
Mandala 3: Trigon (Fleisher), 71 
Mandala (Fleisher), 75 
“mapping space in sound” from pavilion scores 1-5 
(Roden), 192 
Marmorstein, Dan, 142-143, 302-303 
Maronidis, Dimitris, 144, 303 
Martin, Tony, 145-146, 303 
Martirano, Sal, 28, 29 
Matthews, Max, 27 
Maxwell, Kate, 147, 303 
McBurney, Gerard, 76 (n14) 
McQueen, Cilla, 148-149, 303 
Meditation (Mains), 140 
Medium Size Mograph 1962 (Mumma), 157 
Mehta, Rajesh, 150, 303 
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Metis, 207 
Micrologus (D'Arezzo), 164-165 
microtonality, 106 
Mi-Dong (Kim), 117 
Millikan, Ann, 151, 303 
Mimaroglu, Ilhan, 76 
mind, 221 
Miniwanka (Schafer), 209 
misssaid #2 (Carlyon), 288, 289 
misssaid #3 (Carlyon), 289 
Mithras, 207 
Miti, Luca, 230 
Mixcoatl, 208 
modernization, 39 
Mogensen, Rene, 152-153, 303 
Mohican Friends (Davids), 59 
Moholy-Nagy, Laszl6, 73 
Mondriaan, Pieter, 73 
Montague, Stephen, 154-155, 303 
Mooa, Bob, 29 
M6rk, Donald, 74 
Morning Mood (Grieg), 205 
Morris, Robert, 156, 303 
Motel No. 1: Arabesque (Paccione), 172 
Movement of the Hands (Carl), 292 
Mumma, Gordon, 28, 157, 303 
Museik No. 9 (Colding-Jergensen), 55 
Museik No. 10, section (1979) (Colding-Jorgensen), 
54 
music 
extramusical interpenetration, 38 
as non-linear, 68 
as organized sound, 72 
relationship with notation, 17 
- See also electronic music 
Musica invisible—Libro tercero, #1, 2 and 3 (Arditto), 17 
musical thinking, 186 
“Music for Piano and Winds” from Tetralog 
(Schidlowsky), 212 
Music for Rocks & Water (Leonard), 129 
musicians 
Cacklecabin (Toxvaerd) instructions, 253 
Gary Noland on role of, 164 
Pass it on.... (O'Keeffe), 169 
Shogi Composition, 167-168 
. See also composers; performers 
Music Muse: “Miro.” For piano. (Corner), 58 
music notation 
aleatoric, 23, 54, 169, 244 
Cecilia Arditto on, 17 
color notation, 63-65 
crisis of clarity, 22 
Dennis Bathory-Kitsz on, 22-25 
Earle Brown on, 40 
Egyptian musical score, 290-291 
experimental, Douglas C. Wadle on, 265-267 
guidance from composers, 23 
innovations in, 10-11 
John Stump and, 242 
Kyong Mee Choi on, 52-53 
for Motel No. 1: Arabesque (Paccione), 172 
publishers and, 24-25 
Robert Fleisher on, 72-77 
William Hellerman on, 96-101 
. See also graphic notation 
Music Notation in the Twentieth Century (Stone), 
76 (n3) 
“Music of the Ancient Greeks” (Neuman & Neuman), 
291 
“Music of the Ancient Sumerians, Egyptians and 
Greeks” (Neuman & Neuman), 291 
music publishers, 23-24 
Music Sweeps Up (Hellerman), 94-95 
MUSIC V software program, 27, 29 
Mutatis Mutandis (Brin), 42 
mycology, 28 
“Mycology, Musicology, Harpsichords” (Beck), 27-30 


N 

Nameth, Ron, 28, 29 

Nasruddin, Basok, 207 

Natural History Museum (Nomura), 168 
nature, 33 

Navajo symbols, 48 
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Navard, Gaél, 158-159, 303-304 
Nebula (Schnee), 219 
Neuman, Philip and Gayle, 291 
Never Love a Wild Thing (Davidson), 60 
“A New Twelve-Tone Notation Style and Idea” 
(Schoenberg), 76 (n8) 
Niblock, Phill, 160-161, 304 
Night Time (Blackburn), 36-37 
1960 #5 (Young), 221 
Noland, Gary, 162-165, 304 
No Me Quedo... (Fischman), 70 
Nomura, Makoto, 166-168, 304 
Noonan, Jeffrey, 46 
Nordell, Jessica, 91 
North-White (Schafer), 211 
Nosowitz, Harvey, 226 
Nostos Ou Topos |I (Pritchard), 180 
notation 
. See graphic notation; music notation 
“Notation for Piano” (Kontar-Sky), 77 (n35) 
Notation in New Music (Karkoschka), 23, 24 
“Notation—Material and Form” (Haubenstock- 
Ramati), 76 (n12) 
Notations 21 (Sauer), 8 
Notations (Cage) 
Dennis Bathory-Kitsz on, 22 
Robert Fleisher on, 72 
Theresa Sauer on, 8, 11 
notation software 
. See software 
“nothing to look at, just a record” (Niblock), 161 


fe) 
Ocean Sea (Wilkinson), 272 
Ochs, Hunter, 145 
oehr ftir Héren solo (Hoffman), 107 
Of Pine and Silk (Raine-Reusch), 183 
O'Hara, Morgan, 292-293, 304 
Oj Asitawa Collaborative Composition (Nomura), 166 
O'Keeffe, Eoin, 169, 304 
old people, 18 
Oliveros, Pauline, 170, 304 
Olsson, Vagn E., 171, 304 
“On Composing a Melody Properly” (D’Arezzo), 
164-165 
One Becomes Two (Antosca), 16 
One Page Pieces (Goode), 84-85 
Ono, Yoko, 86 
On the Revolutions of the Heavenly Spheres 
(Copernicus), 46 
Oordah (page 1) (Austin), 19 
Open Grid for Solo Violin (Diaz de Leon), 61 
“Opening Ears: the Intimacy of the Detail of Sound” 
(Szlavnics), 244 
Opera-Do You Know (Lorentzen), 132 
O.PT.1.0.N.S. (Optional Parameters To Improvise 
Nascent Sounds) (Friedman), 79-80 
Oracle (Morris), 156 
Osiris, 207 
The Other Flute (Dick), 91 
Otte, Hans, 32 
outdoor pieces, 156 
“Over, Under, Across” (Martin), 145-146 
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Paccione, Molly, 172 
Paccione, Paul, 172, 304 
Palinsesto Senso (Solare), 230 
Papalexandri-Alexandri, Marianthi, 173, 304 
Paprika King (Pignato), 176 
Paranormal (Kokoras), 118 
parthenogenesis, 207-208 
Parthenogenesis (Sauer), 206-208 
Parthenos, 207 
Pass it on.... (O'Keeffe), 169 
pata music, 235 
Pauset, Brice, 174, 304 
“Pavilion Score 1” (Roden), 195 
“Pavilion Score 2” (Roden), 193 
“Pavilion Score 3” (Roden), 193 
“Pavilion Score 5” (Roden), 194 
Pavilion Scores 1-5 (Roden), 192-195 
Payne, Maggie, 28 
Paysage du temps (Logothetis), 131 


Peirce, Charles Sanders, 265 
“Percolator” from Suite of Household Appliances 
(Denham), 62 
Perego, Tommaso, 175, 304-305 
performers 
Adventure No. 7 (Becker) instructions, 31 
collaborative role of, 72 
Eile oder weile (Metamorphosis) (Wohlthauser), 
274-275 : 
graphic notation and, 53 
indeterrninacy and, 16 
ineinandergeschachtelt (Ilting) and, 111-112 
Insistentia.05 (Pritchard) instructions, 181 
interpretation of graphic scores, 74-75 
Palinsesto Senso (Solare) instructions, 230 
“Rise I-IV" (Winter) instructions, 273 
16 Nodi (Valle) instructions, 259 
Still Life (Papalexandri-Alexandri) and, 173 
Stripsody (Berberian) instructions, 32 
Tower of Power (Andersen) instructions, 14 
for A Trombone Piece (Niblock), 161 
verbal score and, 86 
for Zones of Coherence (Rosenboom), 201 
. See also musicians 
Performing Notation, Notation Performing (Maxwell), 
147 
“Persona 1 ~ Joy: Dancing in Space” from One 
Becomes Two (Antosca), 16 
“Phill Niblock, Composer's View” (EMAS Newsletter), 
161 
philosophies, 10 
phonemes, 36 
Picnic for violins, oboe, bass guitar (McQueen), 148, 
149 
Pignato, Joe, 176, 305 
pitch 
Epitaph for Moonlight (Schafer) as study piece 
for, 209 
for Jade Mountain Soundings (Goldstein), 83 
maintaining, 36 
“Rise II-IV” (Winter) instructions, 273 
Uberentwiklung-Unterentwicklung (Hilario), 106 
Pitkin, Jonathan, 177, 305 
Play II (Stead), 234 
Playing Outside (Morris), 156 
Pluta, Samuel, 178, 305 
Poincare, Henri, 164 
Polansky, Larry, 179, 305 
Porter, Cole, 72 
Portraits (Chalfant), 49 
Postcard 2 (Raskin), 184 
Powell, Mel, 43 
Power of Myth (Campbell), 207 
Pratella, Franceso Balilla, 76 (n9) 
Prelude and the Last Hope in C and C# Minor (Stump), 
243 j 
Primordial / Lift (Oliveros), 170 
Pritchard, Alwynne, 180, 305 
Ptak, Anthony, 305 
Ptolemy, 46, 291 
publishers, music, 23-24 
Punti for Organ (Lorentzen), 132 
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The Quadrature of the Keys/The Quadrature of the 
Strings (Herndler), 105 

Qupe (Raskin), 184 
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“Radhe” from Brain Soma Music (Beck), 26 
“Radius” from Mandala (Fleisher), 75 
Raine-Reusch, Randy, 183, 305 
Rai, Takayuki, 182, 305 
Raskin, Jon, 184-185, 305 
Rasmussen, Henrik E., 186-187, 305 
Rauschenberg, Robert, 73 
Ray, Scot, 43 
(Ready to Use) Illustrations of Women’s Heads 
(Heller), 91 
Rechberger, Herman, 188, 305-306 
Redman, Will, 189-190, 306 
Reid, Wendy, 191, 306 
“Rise II-IV” (Winter), 273 
Rock and Light Tracing (Schieve), 215 


rock/pop music, 143 
Roden, Steve, 192-195, 306 
Rodney; Dirk (,), 196-197, 306 
Room Piece (Schumacher), 223 

“A Rose Is A Rose Is A Round” (Tenney), 250 
Rosenbaum, Keren, 198-199, 306 
Rosenboom, David, 200-201, 306 
Rosenfeld, Marina, 202-203, 306 
Rothman, Daniel, 204-205, 306 
Russolo, Luigi, 72-73, 76 (n9), 76 (n11) 
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“Sacred Stream IV: Meditations by the River 
Euphrates” (Job), 113 
SalMar music synthesizer, 28 
SalMar Performance Company, 29 
Sandstorm (Sterk), 238-239 
Santeria tradition, 208 
Sauer, Theresa 
biography of, 306 © 
on creation of Notations 21, 8 
foreword for Notations 21, 10-11 
Parthenogenesis, 206-208 
Scapes, “Game 2” and “Game 3” (Erickson), 66 
Schafer, R. Murray, 10, 209-211, 306 
Schidlowsky, Leon, 212-213, 306 
Schieve, Catherine, 214-217, 306 
Schnee, Daniel, 218, 306-307 
Schoenbeck, Sara, 43 
Schoenberg, Arnold 
John Cage and, 73-74 
music notation and, 72 
“A New Twelve-Tone Notation Style and Idea”, 76 
(n8) 
writings by, 77n 
Schorn, Brian, 307 
Schrader, Barry, 220, 307 
Schulze, Holger, 111-112 
Schulze, Philip, 227 
Schulze, Phill, 307 
Schumacher, Michael J., 222-225, 307 
Score 1991. From 11 Graphic Compositions 
(Schumacher), 222 
“score art”, 97-101 
Score for Moths (McQueen), 148, 149 
scores 
audiovisual score, 56 
innovations in, 10-11 
Joan La Barbara's visualization of sound, 123-124 
Kyong Mee Choi on, 52-53 
Mark Langford on, 126 
. See also graphic scores 
Sekka (Baca), 20 
Serpentine Gallery, 193 
Serrafyn (Fleisher), 74, 77 (n34) 
Serres, Michel, 111 
Seventh Species composers concert series, 164 
The Shape of Music to Come (Hellerman), 93 
Sharp, Elliott, 226-227, 307 
Shogi Composition, 166-168 
Shrude, Marilyn, 228, 307 
Signals (Schidlowsky), 212 
16 Nodi (Valle), 258-259 
Sixty Lurid Albumblatts (Noland), 162-164 
Siza, Alvaro, 193 
“sketches from a fakebook landfill” from String 
Quartet #2 (Stamps), 232 
Sketch for Cello Concert (Cope), 57 
Smith, Stuart Saunders, 229, 307 
Smith, Sylvia, 10-11 
Snowforms (Schafer), 210-211 
software 
adoption of 19th century symbology, 25 
for audiovisual score by Nick Collins, 56 
Kyong Mee Choi's use of, 52 
limitation of, 22, 24 
MUSIC V software program, 27, 29 
Solare, Juan Maria, 230, 307 
solar system, 134-137 
Soldier, David, 227 
Soldier String Quartet, 227 
Solitude (Steiner), 236-237 
song 
. See vocals 


Songlines Jewels (Mehta), 150 
sound 
Chiyako Szlavnics' drawing of, 244 
color and, 63-65 
growth of, 191 
visualizing, Joan La Barbara on, 123-124 
“Sound and Vision” (McBurney), 76 (n14) 
sound objects, 258-259 
SOUND/PATH/FIELD (Morris), 156 
SOUNDIRING (Rechberger), 188 
Sound Spiral from Sound-Shaping/Chorus-Dramatics 
(Lorentzen), 132 
soundtracks, 198-199 
SoundVisions (Moller, Shim & Stabler), 24 
Souto de Mora, Eduardo, 193 
Sowodniok, Ulrike, 112 
Spahlinger, Mathias, 231, 307 
Sparnaay, Harry, 128 
Sparrow Song (Lane), 125 
Spinoza, Benedict, 165 
splitting 15 (Maierhof), 138 
Stamps, Jack W., 232-233, 307 
State Art Museum, Copenhagen, 54 
Stead, John, 234, 307 
Steiner, Hans-Christoph, 236-237, 307-308 
Stein, Norbert, 235, 307 
Sterk, Peter, 238-239, 308 
Still Life (Papalexandri-Alexandri), 173 
Stockbridge Band of the Mohicans, 59 
Stockhausen, Karlheinz, 240-241, 308 
Stone, Kurt, 72, 76 (n3) 
STONE (Zaimont), 282 
Strauss, Richard, 164 
String Paths (Helmuth), 102 
Stripsody (Berberian), 32 
structure, 38 
“Structured Improvisation #5—Landscapes” from 5 
Structured Improvisations (Marmorstein), 142-143 
Stump, John, 242-243, 308 
Suite of Household Appliances (Denham), 62 
Suoni per il Popolo Festival, Montreal, 65 
Sykes, Bryant, 208 
symbols 
in electronic scores, 52 
Joan La Barbara's use of, 124 
knowledge of, 242 
legibility, meaning of, 23 
limitation of, 22 
Martin Sebastian Loyato’s use of, 137 
Navajo, 48 
from 19th century, 25 
O.PT.1.O.N.S. project, 79 
software and, 24, 25 
Symphony 1962 (Brecht), 221 
“Symphony in G” Final”: Vigoroso, Poco Presto” 
(Harrison), 292 
“Synchron” from Mandala (Fleisher), 75 
Szlavnics, Chiyoko, 244-245, 308 


T 
Takahashi, Yuji, 246-247, 308 
Take Off Fantasy (Rasmussen), 186 
Tamusuza, Justinian, 248, 308 
Tangram (Lee), 128 
Tchicai, John, 249, 308 
ten-line staff, 172 
Tenney, James, 244, 250-251, 308 
Tentative for Bed of Soft (Walshe), 270-271 
Tessalation Row (Sharp), 226-227 
text, 22 
Tha-chooom! (Hermann), 103-104 
“Thank You John Cage” (McQueen), 148 
Theresa of Avila, Saint, 208 
thinking, musical, 186 
39 Steps (Herndler), 105 
THIS IS WHY PEOPLE O.D. ON PILLS (Walshe), 269 
time 
composition and, 74 
David Rosenboom on, 201 
at the edge of time (Fox), 78 
Gary Noland on composing, 164-165 
Philip Schulze on, 221 
Timreck, Ted, 29-30 
“To Anticipate the Forgetfulness of the Future” 


(Bathory-Kitsz), 22-25 
Tobey, Mark, 73 
To Brush Up On, One Bar Blues (...) IN EFFECT 
(Hellerman), 92 
Tomb of the Pharaoh Seti I, 64 
Toncitch, Voya, 252, 308 
tones, 273, 275 
Towards An Unbearable Lightness (Bergstrém- 
Nielsen), 34-35 
Tower of Power (Anderson), 14 
Toxvaerd, Laura, 253-255, 308 
tradition, 265, 266 
transformation, 16 
Transitions and Leaps (Smith), 229 
Trevino, Jeffrey, 256-257, 308-309 
“Trigon” from Mandala (Fleisher), 71, 75 
Trois Canons (Pauset), 174 
A Trombone Piece (Niblock), 160-161 
trumpet, 201 
21 Graphic Scores (Langford), 126-127 
“Twin Suns” (Crumb), 73 
Uberentwiklung-Unterentwicklung (Hilario), 106 
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ululation, 124 

Unheard Voices, Ancient Spaces: “Graphic Listening 
Score” (Berezan), 33 

University of California, Berkeley, 164 

University of ILlinois, Champaign/Urbana, 27-30 

University of Victoria, School of Music, 45 

Untitled (Szlavnics), 244 

Untitled (Two Bits) (Cameron), 45 

Untitled (Young & Zorn), 278-281 

“Uzumaki” from Music for Rocks & Water (Leonard), 

129 


Vv 
Valle, Andrea, 258-259, 309 
Vallejo, César, 70 
Van der Walt, J. Simon, 260, 309 
Vandmusik (Watermusic) (Lindvang), 130 
Varese, Edgard, 76 (n4) 
verbal score, 86 
Versus (Andrews), 15 
“Vertical” (Vitiello), 262 
Vexations for a Dried Out Liverwort (Langford), 127 
video synthesizer, 28-30 
Vincze, lvan, 261, 309 
Virgin Mary, 207 
vision, 98-99 
visualization, 123-124 
“Visualizing Sound” (La Barbara), 123-124 
Vitiello, Stephen, 262, 309 
vocals 
in Celestial Spheres Fantasy for Improvisers 
(Loyato), 137 
Eile oder weile (Metamorphosis) (Wohlhauser), 
274-275 
irosesu (Takahashi), 246-247 
Night Time (Blackburn), 36-37 
in Parthenogenesis (Sauer), 207 
vocal techniques, extended, 123-124 
Vogue Magazine, 64, 291 
Voice Within Voice (Makan), 141 
Voyages (El-Dabh), 64 
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Wadle, Douglas C., 263-267, 309 
Walshe, Jennifer, 268-271, 309 
Warhol, Andy, 27 

Watts, Bob, 86 

Watts, George Frederick, 113 

The Weight (Andrews), 15 

Werner, E., 291 

West, M. L., 291 

Whitelines (Rosenfeld), 203 
White, Stephanie, 205 

Whives: Trio (Walshe), 268 
Wilfred, Thomas, 28 

Wilkinson, Clive, 272, 309 
Winant, William, 191 

Winter, Micheal, 273, 309 

Witch Gong Game 11/70 (Guy), 88, 89 
.. without... (Chippewa), 50 
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Wohlhauser, René, 274-275, 309 

women, 207-208 

words, 23 

Wu Xing—Cycle of Destruction (Schrader), 220 
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Yamabe, Yoshio, 167 

Yamaha Disklavier, 177 

Yeo, Ge-Suk, 276, 309 

Yes | Said Yes | Will Yes (Catalano), 46-47 
Young, David, 277, 309-310 

Young, Katherine, 278-281, 310 

Young, La Monte, 86, 221 


“A Young Person's Guide to Phill Niblock” (Niblock), 


161 
Your Kindled Valors Bend (Escot), 67 
Yugen (Sharp), 226 
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Zaimont, Judith Lang, 282, 310 
Zampronha, Edson, 283, 310 

Zappa, Frank, 232 

Zeus, 207 

Zombola, Peter, 284, 310 

Zones of Coherence (Rosenboom), 200-201 
Zorn, Jonathan, 278-281, 285, 310 
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rawing inspiration from John Cage's, Notations, Notations 21 features itlustrat- 

ed musical scores from more than 100 international composers, all of whom 

are making amazing breakthroughs in the art of notation. These spectacularly 
beautiful and fascinatingly creative visual pieces not only make for exciting music, but 
inspiring visual art as well. The scores are accompanied by written contributions from the 
artists that explore every facet of their creative processes, from inspiration to execution. 
Contributors include the likes of Karlheinz Stockhausen, Earle Brown, Halim El-Dabh, 
Joan La Barbara, and Yuji Takahashi, as well as emerging composers whose composi- 


tions are also visually astounding and important. 


In the spirit of honoring the 40th anniversary of Cage’s seminal book, while furthering 
it in a 21st century context, a portion of the sales will be donated to the Foundation for 
Contemporary Arts. 


ISBN: 978-0-9795546-4-3 
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